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HE PRACTICAL” SIDE of France’s into the. 
Ruhr Valley “is what interests many Aenean minds.’ 
The invasion to collect reparations is much the same as 
the call of a bill-collector or the sheriff; whose visits are sometimes 
successful and sometimes only an added expense to the creditor. 
What is France likely to get out of it? ~All that. France wants,” 
her official spokesmen have assured:us, ‘‘is’to be paid and to be 
But some of her friends and former allies maintain that 
her seizure of ““productive guaranties” in the Ruhr district, the 
heart of industrial Germany, will not be productive of either 
reparations or safety; and others go further and share the fear 
of a British ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer that the invasion 
may mean ultimately ‘‘the collapse of the organization of civi- 
lized society in Europe.”’ Nevertheless the French Government, 
aware of these misgivings on the part of many of France’s well- 
wishers, has deliberately set itself to carry through its Ruhr 
program; and the French people, the correspondents assure us, 
are virtually unanimous in supporting their Government. What, 
then, are the benefits France expects from her course that are 
sufficient to outweigh the doubts and fears of so many of her 
friends? 
The move against the Ruhr industrial district, explains a 
semi-official dispatch to the New York Tribune, merely ‘‘draws 
about the necks of a few thousand of the wealthiest Germans 


entry 


a silken cord that will be tightened only in case of need.” As 


- the London Times explains it, 
the millionaire industrialists of Germany that she has 
F fortunés in her grip and itis to their interest to influence the Ger- 
-»man Government to come to France’s 


By 


‘‘France’s purpose is to convince 
their 
the 


terms.’’ Or, as 


Jerman magnates. 


_ FRENCH CAVALRY ENTERING ESSEN. 


THE RUHR INVASION AS A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


Syracuse Post-Standard puts it, ‘‘France proposes now to get 
hold of the Stinnes properties and squeeze its taxes out of them 
—which Germany has been unable or unwilling to do.”’ Stinnes 
and the other big German industrialists, explains the New York 
Commercial, have been paying their production costs in a 
depreciated currency that is practically valueless outside of 
German territory, while they have been selling their products 
abroad on a gold basis and depositing the money in foreign 
Countries. France’s economic objective, the New York Times 
reminds us, was clearly announced by the French Government 
at the time of the conference of the Premiers in London on 
January 2, when Mr. Poincaré accused these captains of industry 
both of depleting German resources and of holding up the pay- 
ment of reparations to France. The Times also points out that 
France’s Ruhr program was no ill-considered emergency measure, 
but that “the project of establishing a French Economic Com- 
mission, with the aid of Belgians and Italians, having control 
over the great enterprises of the Ruhr, was conceived and worked 
out by French experts long before the attempt to set it up was 
made.” 

The occupation of the Ruhr, notes The Wall Street Journal, 
‘puts France in control of the section of Germany where solution 
Here are concentrated the 
Thyssen, and other 


of the reparations problem rests.”’ 
industrial holdings of Stinnes, Krupp, 
If the profits of these steel and coal barons 
for the past four years could be taxed, some financial authorities 
declare, Germany would balance her budget and set herself on 
Hstimates of the amount of 


the way to economic recovery. 


wealth segregated in foreign countries by these German indus- 


; 
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trialists range from $1,800,000,000 to nearly $5,000,000,000. 
The German Government, we are told, has never been able to 
collect full taxes on this money. 

France’s decision is vindicated, this financial daily argues, 
by “‘the bloodless verdict of the market place.” In other words, 
the Ruhr occupation has had iittle or no effect on such important 
world business barometers as the foreign exchange market, the 
London Stock Exchange and the New York Stock Exchange. 
Continues The Wall Street Journal: 


‘““The German is beginning to realize that those who could pay 
taxes in Germany have never really been taxed, in the war or 
since. The collection of taxes in Germany since the war has 
been purely nominal because they have been paid ina depreciated 
paper currency. Thyssen, Stinnes and the German banker-cap- 
italists paid virtually nothing. 

“But they must pay ransom now. So long as the world 
failed to recognize that it was dealing with a fraudulent bankrupt, 
some two per cent. of the German people could exploit Germany, 
with German capital from the safe outside. But the German 
labor unions are beginning to see daylight. And above all, the 
control of industries by the sinister banker-industrialist com- 
bination receives a body blow, in the occupation of the Ruhr 
district.. 

“This is the bloodless verdict of the market place. . It is the 
essence and extracted truth of the situation, tested by purchases 
and sales. The German will come to his milk, in due course. He 
will even live to thank the French for showing him an honest way 
out of his difficulties.” ; 


A prolonged economic endurance test between France and 
Germany, in which the advantages seem to be on the side of 
France, is what another financial journal, the Boston News 
Bureau, sees in the situation. We read further: 


“In any outside guess at the outcome of such an economic 
duel, if would seem plausible that the greater chance of victory 
lay again with the French. As a bit of historical justice, this 
would be in keeping; for the destruction of French coal-pits jwas 
perhaps the most wanton and deliberate instance of German war 
savagery. Z 

“A continuing strike in the Ruhr would be a blow to both 
French and German industry. But, following the coal already 
requisitioned above ground, the French after a while should begin 
to get some—while the Germans got none. The Germans may 

-further develop their lignite deposits, but these are a poor de- 
pendence. The Germans assuredly can not vie with the French 
in power to buy in outside markets. - 

“The French may find it a difficult task in executive manage- 
ment, but they are not without home talent, and they have the 
Saare experience. As to labor, the eventual odds are with them. 
Either the Westphalians, now grumbling with folded arms, 
will gradually yield to the need of bread and respond to politic 
moderation, or will finally see themselves shoved aside while 
Italian, or Polish, or Czech or other abundantly available recruits 
walk in. Meanwhile the pressure will stay firm upon industrial 
Germany. ; 

‘“That pressure epitomizes the whole long chapter of repara- 
tions—the necessity for forcing into a corner or a vise before 
there is acquiescence. And with the economic pressure goes 
apparently a political pressure. There is the separatist agitation 
in the Rhineland, fostered by the French. Germany—dominated 
by her industrialists, who have been so ingenious in dodging both 
reparations and taxes while profiting from the mark’s collapse— 
can not complacently contemplate any such secession. 

“The Ruhr struggle may be a dubious affair from certain 
angles; but, as between the two contestants, the odds would 
seem to be on France.” 


These magnates, explains Financial America (New York), 
control not only Germany’s industries, but Germany’s Goy- 
ernment—a Government which is ‘‘to-day virtually bank- 
rupt”’ while the men who dominate it have amassed fabulous 


fortunes. To quote further: 


‘*Premier Poincaré knows of this condition, and he is striking 
at its heart. He is tired of dealing with the puppets at Berlin 
who are only pawns in the game of Germany’s industrial brigands. 


If the sober, industrious middle-class Teuton could be made 
aware of the French effort to free Germany from its greatest 


fuel unless coke begins to come in from the Rhine.” 


menace there would be awakened a quickened hope for early 
settlement. ... ; 

“France may not profit much financially by her latest move, 
but she will ultimately have the satisfaction of unveiling to the 
world at large, and to the middle-class German in particular, Just 
what is ailing the former Kaiser’s domain. Once this knowledge 
is absorbed a new Fascisti will be formed. Germany then will 
emerge from the yoke of her oppressors, the reformers - and 
despoilers, and go forward as of old, assisted in her task of right- 
ing her wrongs, and giving to civilization the fruit of the industry 
of which she is so capable.” - 


Among the possible developments discust by the French, 
correspondents report, is the collapse of the Cuno Government 
in Germany and the succession of a new administration which 
‘will lose no time in reopening negotiations with France and 
bringing pressure to bear’on the industrialists to force through 
a compromise acceptable to France.”’ Meanwhile France’s 
immediate policy, explains a Paris correspondent of the New York 
World, ‘‘is being dictated by the fact that in fifteen days the 
blast furnaces of Lorraine will have to shut down for lack of 
“The 
French,” we read further, “believe it will take at least three 
weeks to straighten out the difficulties the Cuno Government 
has created by rail, telephone, postal, banking and other sabo- 
tage.”” A London correspondent of the New York Evening Post, 
who has just returned from Paris, cables the following account 
of the various French points of view: 


‘“‘There is the business opinion which knows the difficulty 
of this seemingly simple operation, but thinks that a mere show 
of force would bring the Germans to their senses. é 

“Then there is the militarist opinion which sees the oppor- 
tunity of making a new settlement which will detach the Rhine- 
land from the Reich and secure France a footing in the Ruhr. 
The danger of the situation is that the Government will be led 
on to the more ambitious of these schemes by the failure of 
the less ambitious. 

‘“The Ruhr is perhaps the most intricately organized industrial 
area in Europe and the idea that it can be worked to a profit 
or even saved from disaster by an improvised corps of French 
engineers and officers is scouted even in French circles, but it is 
still believed that an economic blockade of unoccupied Germany 
ean be organized from the Ruhr and that the withholding of 
coal, of which nine-tenths of the-whole supply comes from this 
area, will starve the German Government into submission with- 
in two months. 

“The struggle is now developing on these lines and the German 
Government and the manufacturers are making enormous efforts 
to procure coal from abroad and especially from England, which 
runs the risk of being heavily blamed by the French public, 
first for encouraging the Germans by holding aloof from the oc- 
cupation and next for breaking the blockade by supplying them 
with coal.” ; 


The Ruhr seizure, remarks the Baltimore News, ‘‘has developed 
somewhat dramatically into the world’s first purely economie 
war’; and in the Philadelphia Public Ledger we read: 


“Ttis a “war of endurance’ now, with the material factors on the 
French side. They hold the Ruhr with its 800 great metal, dye, 
mining and chemical plants. In other days and before Germany 
lost her great mines in Silesia 60 per cent. of German coal came 
from the Ruhr. In addition to a coal shortage, a famine threat- 
ens the Germans. 

“Tt is a war in which the French have good positions; but the 
human factor may overthrow them. <A tank can not make dye- 
stuffs nor a bayonet dig coal. Germany’s weapons are panic, 
strike and chaos.” 


Admitting that there is danger in the French move, the 
New York Evening Post thinks that “there is also a good dea’ 
in the French argument that it will impose upon the Stinneses 
and.the Thyssens that duty to their country which the German 
Government is too weak to compel.’ Moreover, “‘it is “even 
conceivable that the truly democratic elements in Germany, the 
great labor masses, are not 100 per cent. hostile to a French 
club swung over the heads of the German magnates whom the 
German Government can not control.” 
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Copyrighted by the New York “‘Evening World.’’ 
AN OBSERVER! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


THE VALLEY OF THE ROAR! 


—Westerman in the Ohio State Journal. 
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EXPENSIVE OUTFIT FOR THE BUSINESS HE’LL DO! 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


AN 


WHAT NOW? 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


IMAGINARY SCENES ON THE RUHR FRONT 
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LABOR TURNING CAPITALIST 


NEW PHASE in the history of American trade unionism 
is brought sharply to the publie’s attention by the 
announcement that the Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers has purchased ‘‘a substantial interest’? in the Em- 
pire Trust Company, of New York City, which already has 
resources of nearly $60,000,000. ‘‘The affihation of this, the 
most powerful financially of all the American labor unions, with 
a well-known trust company, marks an 
important step in the Brotherhood’s 
recent incursion into the field of organ- 
ized finance and banking,” remarks the | 
New York Herald. But banking, other 
editors point out, is not a new under- 
taking for the Brotherhood; it has been 
in the banking business since its 
Cooperative National Bank was opened 
in Cleveland in 1921. That institution, 
which began business with $635,000, 
now has $20,000,000 in resources, and 
the experiment is said to have been so 
successful that ten other cooperative 
banks have been organized, and half 
a dozen more are in process of forma- 
tion. These include one in New York, 
aside from the recent affiliation, and one 
inSpokane. The Brotherhood also owns 
extensive coal properties, a mail-order 
department store, and several other 
cooperative businesses. 

Under the New York arrangement, 
Capital and Labor are going to deal with 
each other on even terms over a di- 
rectors’ table. For this reason, believes 
the New York Globe, the affiliation ‘‘is 
of the highest importance, not only as a 
development in banking, but also as the 
movement, of which it is a part, may 
ultimately affect the whole troubled 
matter of the relation between Capital 
and Labor. According to Warren A. 
Stone, who for twenty-five years has 
been the Brotherhood’s chief: 


“Tt has been the purpose of our 
organization to further peace, liberty 
and justice by entering the banking 
field in New York, where hitherto no 
labor union has had official connection 
with a financial institution. By enter- 


The pioneer in labor banking in the United States was the 
International Association of Machinists, which first acquired an 
interest in a large Washington bank and later the balance of 
power. The garment workers also have a bank with large re- 
sources in Cleveland. Other cooperative banks: have been 
established in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Chicago, | 
Birmingham, and in several: Pacifie coast cities. According 
to Frederic C. Howe, writing in Labor Age, New York, labor 
organizations have become interested in banking mainly because 
of the problem connected with handling 
the large sums of money in their hands, 
and also from a realization that labor 
was not using its powers to the fullest 
when it confined itself to collective 
bargaining. Other influences, says 
Myr. Howe, were: 


“The recent organized assaults by 
the banking associations of the country 
on organized labor through coercive 
measures, applied not only on railroads, 
mines and the major industries, but on 
factory owners, contractors, and em- ~ 
ployers generally. This nation-wide ~ 
war upon the closed shop, existing 
wages and conditions of labor, was in- 
spired largely by the banks, not only 
in New York, but in local communities 
all over the country. 

“Tn addition, men are coming to 
realize that credit rules the world. 
Industry is fast passing under banking 
contro!. The railroads, mines, trusts 
and major industries are already bank- 
controlled industries, while the ten- 
dency alt over the country is for eco- 
nomic power to pass into the hands of 
those who control credit. 

“The cooperative movement is fast 
assuming prominence in the minds of 
labor, as it is among farmers, as a means 
of still further mobilization of economie 
power. The cooperative movement 
needs credit, the credit which it can not 
secure from the existing banks. 

“The wages of Labor run into the 
biluons. The savings of Labor run into 
biluons more. They need only to be 
mobilized under the control of Labor, 
as they are now mobilized under the 
control of private bankers, to give Labor 
a position of power. If Labor controlled 
its own credit resources to-day it would 
profoundly influence all forms of in- 
dustry and profoundly check the ag- 
gressions of the capitalistic system.” 


Copyrighted by Ledger Photo Service, Philadelphia. 


While the Cleveland bank is owned 


ing the field of economics through 
banking, the Brotherhood feels it will be 
enabled to exert an influence that will 
further develop those principles which 
underlie all our endeavors.” 


“A STRAIGHT THINKER,” 


Says the President of the Empire Trust Com- 

pany, of New York City, of Warren 8S. Stone, 

Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 

gineers, which has just purchased a substantial 
interest in the trust company. 


outright by members of the Brother- 
hood, and dividends on stock are limited 
to ten per cent., in the New York af- 
filiation the labor organization becomes 


Apparently the president and largest 
stockholder of the trust company is : 
satisfied with the new arrangement, for he said many compli- 
mentary things about the Brotherhood in announcing the news: 


“Under arrangements that have been worked out the 
Brotherhood has purchased a substantial interest in the Empire 
Trust Company. This arrangement unquestionably will add 
many millions to the deposits of the latter institution. 

“Tn all the negotiations with Mr. Stone, and his colleagues we 
have found them to be keen, capable, forward-looking business 
men. They think straight, talk straight and act straight. 
Throughout the negotiations our relations have been most 
pleasant. We will work together in close harmony under the 
present management and organization of the trust company, 
which will remain intact.” 


merely a part owner with individual 
capitalists in an_ established non- 
cooperative banking institution. But, in this way, thinks 
the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘the Brotherhood men may get a new 
light on the railroad conditions, and the financiers may get a new 
light on the way Labor feels and thinks.” ‘‘ Participation by 
Labor in such an enterprise ought to work against class conscious- 
ness,’ believes the New York Herald, while The World says 
“the significance of this step on the future of labor unionism 
and its relations to Capital in industry must be regarded as 
profound.” ‘‘Whatever way it is viewed,’ concludes the 
Washington Post, “this new alliance is an economic portent of 
the first magnitude, whose ramifications and development will 
be watched by all with a great deal of interest.” 


_ LABOR’S RIGHT TO MURDER 


“cs RDER IS MURDER,” and the acquittal of five 
members of the mob that perpetrated the Herrin 
massacre last summer is denounced by the daily 
press from one end of the country to the other as a travesty upon 
justice, the editors rising almost as one man to point the finger 
of scorn at the town of Herrin and the County of Williamson, in 
the State of Illinois. But here we come upon a new note in the 
way of murder comment. Murder was not murder when the 
embattled farmers stood at Concord and “fired the shot heard 
around the world,” and “it is not murder,” say the people of 
Herrin and Socialist and labor, papers, when strikers 
and their neighbors take.up arms in defense of their 
jobs and repel the invading strike-breaker and_ his 
well-armed guards. Here, then, is a new 
which, when taken together with the oft-asserted 
right of the American community to protect its 
own in defiance of outside opinion, gives thoughtful 
writers much food for The aequittal of 
the Herrin defendants means to their 
“the birth of a new era in industrial disputes in 
America.” “Once again the enemies of labor have 
been defeated,” declares Frank Farrington, President 
of the United Mine Workers of Illinois. In Herrin 
the general feeling, we are told, was ‘‘that the strike- 
breakers only got what was coming to them.’ The 
mayor of Herrin would not condone the killings— 
“but those men only what they might have 
expected, coming in as they did and provoking trou- 
ble.” And State Senator Sneed,- himself a mine- 
union official, that the general feeling ‘‘is 
that the company, hiring guards, commonly called 
‘gunmen,’ who intimidated the citizens, provoked 
the riot just the same as if they went out in the street 
with a gun and started shooting and were finally 
stopt with a shot back.” The acquittal, asserts 
The Pennsylvania Labor Herald (Allentown), ‘‘proves 
that liberty still lives in America.” 

This sentiment is apparently deeply, if not widely, 
felt. But before proceeding to reveal it more com- 
pletely by fuller quotation, let us recall just what 
happened in that southern tip of Illinois, locally 
known as “Egypt.’’ Herrin is a coal-mining town, 
peopled largely by American families, with certain 
traditions of feuds and extralegal executions which once gave 
the county the name, ‘“‘Bloody Williamson.” Last June the coal 
strike had been dragging along nearly three months. Feeling was 
bitter. W. J. Lester, president of a company owning a “‘strip” 
mine near Herrin, decided to mine coal with non-union labor, 
altho he had agreed not to. We take the story from evidence 
given at the trial and from correspondents for the Associated 
Press, the Kansas City Star, the Boston Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and other newspapers. Lester, it is said, brought in his miners 
and armed guards from Chicago to protect them. The striking 
miners armed in turn, and fired at a truck filled with mine guards. 
There were cases of roughness or brutality on the part of the 
guards. The mine became practically a beleaguered fort. There 
was considerable sniping.‘ On June 21, three of the besieging 
force, now numbering several hundred, were killed. That night 
cool heads planned a truce; it was arranged that next morning the 
company’s guards and strike-breakers were to surrender and 
would be allowed to leave the county. At daybreak, on the 
22nd, the flag of truce went up. Forty-seven men surrendered to 
the miners. They were marched down the railroad track and 
along the road to Herrin, surrounded by their captors. At a cross- 
roads something happened. Some one made a bloodthirsty 
speech, the mine superintendent was brutally killed and the rest 


doctrine 


reflection. 
chief counsel 


got 


asserts 
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of the captives were marched to a place where, surrounded by 
their armed captors, and with a barbed-wire fence across the 
only open space, they were told to run for their lives. To quote 
the Kansas City Star, ‘“when the men started the mob poured 
volley after volley into them. The men didn’t have a chance to 
escape. In front of them was the barbed-wire, in which man after 
man became entangled.’’ Some escaped to the woods, others 
were caught; throats were cut, living and dead were mutilated; 
dying men were refused water. One small group of men were ' 
marched to the Herrin cemetery and there executed. In all, 19 
of the 47 who surrendered were killed, and many others were 
badly hurt. Three of the wounded men have since died. 
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; THIS AMERICAN JUSTICE? 
—Wahl in the Fresno Bee. 


A eoroner’s jury admitted the ‘“‘killing of unarmed prisoners” 
by ‘‘parties unknown,”’ but partly as the result of “the act direct 
and indirect of officials of the Southern Illinois Coal Company.” 
The grand jury met, reported that ‘‘the atrocities and cruelties 
of the murderers are beyond the power of words to describe,” and _ 
indicted 77 members of the miners’ mob or army. Five men were 
placed on trial by the State for the murder of one Howard Hoff- 
man. Bail had been furnished by Herrin citizens for those in- 
dicted. The miners’ union paid court expenses and secured able 
counsel for the defense. The Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
furnished funds to aid the prosecution. The trial of the five 
opened on December 13 in the old court-house in the center of 
the public square in Marion, the county seat. A jury was chosen, 
mostly farmers. Witnesses testified to facts which have al- 
ready been noted. Several survivors told the story of the kill- 
ing’; the defense laid much stress on alibis. The defense also urged 
that the killings were justifiable homicides, that the miners had 
risen to resist invasion, that President Lester ‘‘ knew that to load 
coal in Williamson County during the strike meant war.” 
If he had succeeded and his methods had been copied by 
“the 
On January 


other operators, said the chief counsel for the .defense, 
national coal strike might well have been broken.”’ 
19 the jury, after a twenty-seven-hour deliberation, delivered 
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a verdict of not guilty. While there are others to be tried, most 
press correspondents feel that the other trials are bound to go the 
same way. 

The Marion jury tried the case, so one member of the prose- 
cutor’s staff is convinced, not as a simple case of murder, but 
“as a contest between the workmen who were employed in the 
Lester strip mine and the members of the coal miners’ union in 
Williamson County.’ After the trial the chief defending lawyer 
said he was happy, and added, according to press accounts: 


“‘T hope this trial will bring home to the American public the 
iniquity of the use of gunmen in district disputes. The gunmen 
. not only assaulted, and held up miners but farmers as well. They 
terrorized this community. We piled up a mountain of evidence 
to show that they came down here like an invading army. This 
trial can bring about legislation to stop the use of gunmen in 
industrial disputes in this country as their use has been stopt 
abroad. It will have a national significance of real importance.” 


Illinois papers agree that the verdict was a popular one in the 


ee 


eounty. Perhaps, observes the Rock Island Argus, it was “‘a 
patriotie verdict,” the jurors preferring to recognize, and fall in 
with, the sentiments of their neighbors. That it is not popular 
with every one is evidenced by the statement of one citizen at 
the county seat who tells us that it is not safe for law-abiding 
citizens to state their real opinions. In his belief, ‘‘ Williamson 
County is under a darker cloud than ever. Labor is not on trial, 
as many imagine, but the alleged murderers of defenseless men 
who had surrendered and trusted to the honor of their captors for 
safety.’’ But the only newspaper opinion we have been able to 
obtain from Williamson County takes the local labor view-point, 
emphasizing the guilt of the coal operators rather than that of 
the slayers of the nineteen. To quote the Herrin News: 


“As the trials of other indicted miners proceed, the citizens 
of this community are wondering more and more why there is 
not some punishment that can be dealt out to an outlaw operator, 
the only one of his kind that was produced by the long suspension 
of 1922 in the entire Middle West. If the law can be called upon 
to punish men out of employment for protecting men attacked by 
gunmen, is there not a law that will protect the community from 
invasion by a man whose thirst for quick wealth will permit him 
to come into a peaceable and law-abiding county with an insult- 
ing and arrogant army of gunmen, terrorize the entire country- 
side, tell a labor union to go to h , refuse the advice of county 
officials, operators and others, block the public highway traffic 
and the entire community into a state of civil war and shoot down 
miners who seek a peaceful conference, that this man, the most 
fitting example of the profiteer that the past war period has pro- 
duced, may make, as was testified to, his $5,000 to $7,000 a day 
profits. The other side of Herrin challenges the serious consider- 
ation and study of every citizen of the nation.” 


President Lewis of the United Mine Workers of America is 
content to say that ‘“‘the verdict speaks for itself.”’ But Frank 
Farrington, President of the Mine Workers of Illinois, declares: 


“Once again the enemies of labor have been defeated... . 
““When tried in the courts instead of through the public press 
a verdict of innocence was secured, and the good name of the 


United Mine Workers of America was vindicated.”’ 
' 


Even more outspoken is The Pennsylvania Labor Herald: 
it rejoices in the defeat of ‘‘one of the greatest efforts of labor 
haters of this country to jail men forced to defend themselves 
against the armed guards of labor-hating capitalists,’ and says: 


‘““Hvery lover of freedom should feel gratified at the action of 
the jury at Herrin. It proves that liberty still lives in America.” 


In the opinion of the Socialist New York Call, the Herrin 
acquittal is ‘‘a vindication of the traditional American right of 
self-defense” and ‘“‘a crushing condemnation of the practise of 
“protecting property’ with privately employed gunmen who 
usurp the police power of the State, and in nine cases out of ten 
deliberately provoke violence to prolong their jobs.”’ 

The indignation of the daily press of the country over tke 


acquittal is ‘shared by Illinois papers like the Rock Island 
Argus, Peoria Journal, Rockford Star, Moline Dispatch, Spring- 
field Illinois State Register, Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
Quincey Whig-Journal. There is no doubt, says the editor of 
The State Register, that the state of feeling which exists in 
Williamson County “‘makes the successes of further prosecutions 
doubtful; it is a pity that such crime can be committed in the 
State of Illinois and the perpetrators go unpunished.’”’ The Peo- 
ria Journal did not expect a conviction in the ‘atmosphere of 
terrorism” prevailing in Williamson County. Neither. did the — 
Rockford Star, which is at least glad to have a ‘‘verdict secured 
in an orderly way,” altho, of course, that ‘does not remove the 
stain of atrocious murder from the annals of the State.’ “Bloody ; 
Williamson’’ County, declares the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
“‘has proved beyond a doubt that it chooses to condone murder 
and shield assassins” after having outraged the commonwealth — 
and the nation by ‘‘an exhibition of savagery seldom paralleled 
in modern history.”’ me 
‘Outside the State the Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican 
calls the acquittal “the culmination of a bitter travesty on justice 
in the State of Illinois.” The town of Herrin is bitterly charac- 
terized in editorials on the outcome of the trial. The Baltimore 
American ealls it ‘‘an uneconquered province of lawlessness.” 
The New York Daily News says it ‘‘seems about to complete its 
secession from the United States of America.”’ Herrin, declares — 
the Newark News even more vigorously, ‘‘will remain a stench in 
the nostrils of humanity until it is cleansed of its crime—a crime 
against itself, against Illinois, the nation and mankind.” The 
whole town, we read in the New York World, ‘‘carries the burden 
of a guilty conscience.” And from whatever point the acquittal 
is viewed, it ‘‘is a defeat for civilized government in the United 


_ States.” As The World sees it, “nothing but a community con- 


spiracy to shield the murderers could have cleared the miners 
indicted without incriminating others,’ and so this acquittal ‘‘1s 
the most extraordinary modern example of the power of a local 
group to commit erimes and violence and then clear itself 
technically in the courts.”’ Here, says the Brooklyn Fagle, “‘is the 
weak spot in our jury system, which makes possible the exaltation 
of mob law above statute law.’’ That is, as the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times puts it, there is here disclosed ‘‘a fault in our crimi- 
nal processes that must be remedied if common rights are to have 
any protection at the hands of the law.’’ Since ‘‘ what took place 
in Illinois would take place in any Southern State where an 
attempt was made to prosecute participants in a lynching bee,”’ 
the Troy Record is convinced that ‘‘such crimes as lynehing— 
never possible without popular support—should be made sub- 
ject to Federal laws or there should be some broader plan for 
changing the venue.” At any rate, concludes the St. Louis 
Star, “‘the State should have the privilege of conducting prosecu- 
tions under a condition of calm and judicial public opinion.” 

There was ‘‘wholesale cowardly murder in Herrin,” the per- 
petrators of which had the sympathy and support of their 
fellow citizens. What, asks William Allen White, in the New 
York Tribune, is the deep significance of it? The fundamental 
fact, as Mr. White sees it, is ‘‘a changed attitude among 
workers and their sympathizers to our economic order”’: ; 


“The workers.and the town they lived in believed that the men 
who were murdered had violated certain vital rights in asserting 
their own rights to work. The latent right which the Herrin 
butchers supported was the right of a man to his job. : 

“Labor is beginning to feel that skill has the same status as 
property. The right to apply their skill in the place where it 
will produce value, labor seems to regard as an essential human 
right. This is astonishing. But we can not ignore it—this belief 
of the laborer in his right to what he calls his job. He feels that 


so long as the place where he works is a ‘going concern’ his right to 


work is exactly upon the same footing as the owner’s right to profit. 
This is new doctrine, and, being new, the probability is that 
it is false doctrine. But it has convinced men so that they will . 
go to war for it.’ 
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THE RIGHT TO MURDER LABOR 


LMOST THE EXACT OPPOSITE of what happened at 
Herrin, notes a New York paper, occurred in the latest 
glaring example of the substitution of mob rule for the 
orderly processes of law at Harrison, Arkansas, where the lynech- 
ing of a railroad striker grew out of a two-year strike on the 
Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad. ‘Yet the two occur- 
rences have practically the same economic origin,” observes the 
New York World. ‘The Harrison lynching took place in protest 
against the tying up of the railroad service and in revenge for 
damage to railroad property.’ A mob collected to 
avenge the wrongs of a railroad company is something 
new to American editors, yet that seems to describe the 
Harrison situation. The strike which was at the bottom 
of it all was called in 1921 as a protest against a 25 per 
cent. reduction in wages. In the ten weeks immediately 
preceding January 16 of this year, ten or twelve bridges 
on the line were burned, damage was done to trestles and 
tracks, air-brake connections were cut, and locomotives 
put out of commission. By this time the situation had 
become so grave that Governor McRae ordered National 
Guard troops to entrain for Harrison, but suspended the 
order at the request of the sheriff of Boone County, in 
which Harrison is situated. 
The “most exciting day in Harrison’s history,” as 
a “‘war correspondent” of the Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette puts it, began with the lynching of E. C. Gregor, 
a striking shopman, married and with three children. 
Gregor had defied the Vigilance Committee, or part of 
the ‘‘Committee of 1,000,” when it attempted to search 
his home, but the joint Senate and House Committee 
of the Arkansas State Legislature, appointed to in- 
vestigate the Harrison situation, finds that Gregor could 
not have been implicated in bridge-burnings or other 
depredations. Next, it seems, a well-known hotel pro- 
prietor, who had secured the release of several strikers on 
_bond, was publicly whipt; the furniture of the strikers’ 
meeting-hall was taken to the public square and burned; 
the city marshal, accused of sympathizing with the 
strikers, we are told, was whipt and ordered to leave 
Harrison; scores of strikers were driven over the State 
line into Missouri by part of the ‘‘Committee of 1,000,” 
and the Mayor and Board of Aldermen were called upon to 
resign. A day or two afterward two strikers confessed to the 
charge of arson, but later, when they were safe in jail, they re- 
‘ pudiated their statements and declared that they had confessed 
only to escape lynching. 

Turning first to Arkansas papers, we find The Arkansas 
Gazette, published at the State capital, deploring the hanging of 
a striker, yet declaring in the same editorial that ‘‘the patience 
of the people was exhausted, and they rose for the protection of 
rights that it seemed. could not be protected in any other way. 
... The attack on the property of the railroad was a challenge 
to the whole State.” ‘‘ Without this railroad, which serves 200,- 
000 people, farms would lose at least half their value and many 
business houses would be ruined,” adds the Harrison Times. 
“Why, therefore, should the people sit openly by and let the 
unions wreck the State, and bully and intimidate the people?” 

And this paper. published at the scene of the recent violence, 
declares further that ‘‘the union officials who recently voted to 
~ eontinue the strike are as directly responsible for Gregor’s death 
as the men who actually strung him up.” 

Labor papers like The Pennsylvania Labor Herald, of Allentown, 
and Socialist papers like the New York Call, try to trace the 
lynching and bridge-burnings to the railroad company. ‘‘Mis- 
representations of the facts by the press-show that lynching a 
man is not such a bad act if the job happens to suit a few 


railroad officials of the type that the East is also cursed with 
at the present time,’ is the ironic comment of the Allentown 
paper, while we read in The Call that: 


“Considering the fact that railroad and other corporations 
have been accustomed to hire private criminals from the detective 
agencies to indulge in violence and destruction, there is reason for 
believing that if any sabotage was committed it would be more 
reasonable to charge it to railroad officials.”’ 


The rest of the press, on the other hand, and several Ar- 
kansas editors, in common with papers from practically evezy 
State, are unsparing in their condemnation of the Vigilance Com- 


THE FLAME THAT GROWS MURKY. 


—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


mittee’s acts. ‘‘It is a serious thing in this or any other country 
when the law fails to be our refuge,’ we read in the Little Rock 
News, and The Arkansas Democrat, of the same city, draws from 
the violence at Harrison the ‘‘old lesson that extremes do not pay 
in the long run.”’ ‘“‘It is not the unions that are on trial before 
the tribunal of popular sentiment, but the mob,”’ points out the 
Troy Times, while The Wall Street Journal finds in the Harrison 
outrage a “reflection upon the Governor of the State and the 
local sheriffs under his control,’ ‘“‘whose spinelessness through- 
out recent months of disorder has supplied a temptation 
to violence’ as the Boston Transcript puts it. And the 
Milwaukee Sentinel can find no difference between the lynch- 
ing of a striker at Harrison by supposedly substantial citizens, 
and any other lynching or murder by the Ku Klux Klan of 
Louisiana. ‘‘Mob law can not be excused in a country where al! 
the machinery of justice is supposed to be available at any mo- 
inent to meet any offense against the law,’ maintains the New 
York Herald, which continues: 

“Tf America does not stand by the law, no matter how differ- 
ently it may view the incidents of Illinois and Louisiana and 
Arkansas, where shall it stop between this and anarchy? 

“*Hiven if the foot of Justice lags sometimes, none must snatch 
the seales from her hand. No man or group of men outside ‘a 
courtroom ean be allowed to say that this or that man shall die. 
Mobs must not be permitted to tear down the structure of the 
law that has been built by centuries of experience and wisdom.” 
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“CONGRESS MUST UNTIE THE HANDS OF OUR DEBT COMMISSION,” 


Several American editors say, before the English and American debt funding commissions can come to a settlement on the British war debt to this 
country, Above are shown Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Wadsworth, and Secretary Mellon; the two members of the British Commission, 
Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Montagu ©. Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, and Ambassador Geddes. 


HOW AMERICA FEELS ABOUT THE BRITISH 
ry WAR DEBT 


HE MOST USEFUL RESULT which could foflow the 

visit of the British Debt Funding Commission to these 

shores, in the opinion of the New York Globe, would 
be ‘‘a better realization by Americans of the economic problems 
to be faced by both countries if large annual payments are made,” 
and it thinks that Stanley Baldwin, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘“‘used no idle rhetoric’? when he said that ‘‘the 
settlement we make here will determine the condition and 
material welfare of the great mass of wage-earners in both Great 
_ Britain and the United States, and their wives and children.” 
And since the British Commission sailed home after Congress 
refused to reduce the interest rate on the British debt, the pay- 
ment of some $4,750,000,000 remains the’ most complicated 
economic problem which the two leading nations of the world 
ever faced. 

Mr. Baldwin having announced that Great Britain would pay 
the war debt, and there being no question as to Uncle Sam’s 
willingness to receive such payment, one naturally wonders why 
the American and British debt funding commissions broke off 
negotiations at a time when a settlement seemed imminent. 
“Congress,” is the succinct answer of the Philadelphia Injuirer. 
“‘Congress created the Debt Funding Commission, then pro- 
ceeded to tie its hands,” we are told; ‘‘it made a hard and fast 
rule that England must settle within twenty-five years, and that 
the interest shall be at the rate of 414 per cent. a year, or more 
than $200,000,000.” ‘‘We can not collect that amount. We 
can not in decency demand it,’ asserts the Syracuse Post- 
Standard; after reading Mr. Baldwin’s address the first meet- 
ing of the two commissions at Washington. Said the British 
Chancellor, who ranks second to the Prime Minister in the 
Government: 


‘““We have come with the express intention of repaying our 
debt, and it is owing to the practical difficulties of making inter- 
national payments that we are about to consult with you in 
order to accomplish the end which we both have in view. 

“This debt is not a debt for dollars sent to Europe. The 
money was all expended here, most of it for cotton, wheat, 
food products and munitions of war. Every cent used for the 
purchase of these goods was spent in America; American labor 
received the wages; American capitalists the profits; the United 
States Treasury the taxation imposed on these profits. 

“The payment of our debt to you involves much more than 
the transfer of huge sums from London to Washington. It 
must affect the future well-being of both countries, and on their 
prosperity depends to a large extent that of the entire world. 
The payment of our debt to you will impose upon us the neces- 


sity of levying heavy taxes to meet these payments. From the 
beginning of the war we were the heaviest taxed nation in the 
world. The total annual per capita taxation in Great Britain 
is to-day still greater than that of any other people. It amounts 
to more than $100 per head of the population. 

“Further taxation would decrease the purchasing power of the 
British workingmen and reduce our consumption of American 
products. If weare unable to purchase from you, if we are forced 
by stern necessity to economize still further, to buy from you 
only those things we must have, the American farmer, as well 
as the American workingman, will feel the pinch. 

“We are not here to ask for favors or to impose on generosity. 
We want on such terms as will produce the least possible dis- 
turbance in the trade relations of the two countries a fair busi- 
ness settlement—a square deal—a settlement that will secure 
for America the repayment to the last cent of those credits which 
the United States Government established for us.” 


Ten days later, however, the British Commission was recalled 
“for further conferences” after Senator Smoot had informed Mr. 
Baldwin that the Senate refused to reduce the interest rate, 
which now stands at 5 per cent., to any figure below 414 per cent., 
which is approximately the rate at which the United States bor- 
rowed these billions in order to aid Great Britain in carrying on 
the war. <A reduction of three-quarters of one per cent.—from 
5 to 4144—in volves, roughly, a loss to the United States of thirty- 
seven millions yearly. 

Great Britain’s internal and external debt was said by the 
Commission to total slightly more than $35,000,000,000. Al- 
ready she has paid the United States, on account of interest, a 
hundred millions, and the stability of the pound sterling, among 
other things, indicates that the British Empire is solvent. For 
this perfectly good business reason, and for numerous sentimental 
reasons, therefore, the great majority of the American press, 
it may be said, is a unit in demanding a fair deal for England. 
“So honorable a debtor as Great Britain should be granted the 
most favorable terms of payment possible,” thinks the Spring- 
field Republican, and these sentiments are echoed in the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Dispatch, Baltimore News, Washington Star, New 
York Tribune, Detroit News, Brooklyn Eagle, Indianapolis 
News and other well-known newspapers. “It is in our inter- 
est as a trading nation, as a nation having interest in the 
settlement of the reparations question, and as a creditor, to 
accept a scheme of small payments through a long series of 
years,” argues the Syracuse Post-Standard, which goes on: 


“England has power to pay, should pay, will pay; but we 
shall destroy her power to pay if we exact drastic terms. The 
English Government takes now in taxes one-quarter the income 
of all the people. There are a million English workingmen idle. - 
We have by our tariffs placed a barrier in the way of England’s 
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payment by goods.. The continent of Europe is not a receptive 
market for British wares, for Europe is impoverished and riotous. 
“The situation in England commands that we show tolerance. 
The situation demands us to make the terms of liquidation easy 
in our own interest. We want England to remain a market 
for our wheat and cotton. We are part of an international 
economic organization, which we must not smash if we would 
serve our own industrial and agricultural security and growth.” 


The majority of our press apparently being in favor of leniency, 
_for business and sentimental reasons, the question of how to go 
about making the terms easier for Great Britain remains. 
“Congress should not surrender its right to say the last word on 
the question of the Britsh debt, for it is responsible for the reve- 
nues of the Government, and the terms of the debt settlement 
will affect both revenue and taxation,’ avers the New York 
World. ‘But ‘Congress should give the Commission perfect 
freedom to negotiate an agree- 
ment, ‘then this agreement 
-eould come back to Congress 
for ratifieation.’’ This is sub- 
stantially the thought of such 
widely read papers as the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Manchester Union, 
Syracuse Post-Standard and 
Providence Journal. 
A few editors, on the other 
hand, point out discrepancies 
in Mr. Baldwin’s argument, 
and one or two engage in the 
favorite indoor sport of twist- 
ing the British lion’s tail. 
“Great as is the sum involved, 
it is not so staggering in view 
of what has been proposed to 
collect from Germany,” notes 
the Pittsburgh Post. ‘‘And 
Germany is a good customer of 
ours,’’ adds the Socialist Mil- 
waukee Leader. ‘‘ Moreover, 
the Government should think 
of lightening the American 
taxpayers’ heavy burden be- 
fore it thinks of relieving the 
British.’ There is also fear, 
says the New York Hvening 
Post, that ‘‘any concession to 
- the British made now will be- 
come an entering wedge for 
total cancellation of the debt.’’ 
“Soft diplomatic words are 
not fooling the American man-in-the-street,” asserts the Wauke- 
gan (Mich.) Sun. ‘‘In fact, the American public is sick and 
tired of this diplomatic hot air about debts.” 

Mr. Baldwin’s statement that ‘‘every cent used for the pur- 


Did I say ‘gold’? 


that.” (Collapse of Beggar). 


chase of these goods was spent in America,” strikes fire from the 
conservative New York Journal of Commerce. On the contrary, 
declares this financial paper, ‘‘some of this money (it has been 
estimated at a billion and a half) was used in keeping the value of 
the British pound stable in the market.’”’ Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee also reminds us in a Senate speech that we loaned 
this money when Great Britain needed it most, and at the lowest 
terms at which any nation during a war ever borrowed money; 
that the goods which Great Britain bought were infinitely more 
vital to her than all the money in the world; that she knew the 
terms of the Act of Congress under which she borrowed before 
she accepted the money; that the war cost America practically 
~ as much as it cost Great Britain. Furthermore, that she has 
invested hundreds of millions in oil, shipping, and banking since 


Reproduccd from London ‘‘Punch,’’ by arrangement with the Proprietors. 
THE CHEERFUL GIVER. 


Uncie Sam (to European Beggar) : 
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* the war, and has loaned money to foreign countries to bolster 
up her trade and commerce. : 

Still other indictments against England are found by Garet 
Garrett, in a Saturday Evening Post article. ° Our War Industries 
Board, writes Mr. Garrett, “was continually vexed at the pro- | 
cedure of taking steel away from private industry in the United 
States, while British steel makers continued to export steel 
products from Great Britain for profit.’”” Moreover, avers this 
writer, ‘‘the United States was charged trade prices for the 
things we bought in the British: Empire, while Great Britain on 
its purchases in the United States received full benefit of war- 
control prices.” With India producing practically the world’s 
supply of jute, an essential war material, and the British selling 
it to us at a higher price than the British Government paid, it 
was necessary for our War Industries Board to take extreme 

measures, by cutting off the 
supply of silver to India, in 
order to obtain jute at a fair 
price. It was the same with 
wool, writes Mr. Garrett. Still 
another charge is that Great 
Britain borrowed approximate- 
ly a third of a billion dollars to 
pay off. debts contracted by 
Great Britain with private 
bankers before this country 
got into the war. 

England isn’t so badly off 
as she would have us believe, 
maintain several editors. Says 
the Providence News, for in- 
stance: 
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‘Under the Treaty the 
United States received no 
reparations; England took hers 
until she was gorged. She got 
nearly all the merchant ship- 
ping of Germany. She scrapped 
the German Navy, thereby 
eliminating her only great 
naval rival in Huropean’waters 
and saving herself in naval 

expenditure two hundred mil- 
lions a year, or enough to take 
care of the interest on the 
debt. She then killed Germany 
as a trade rival in manufac- 
tured steel and iron, as well as 
soft coal and lumber, by hand- 
_Ing over to France and Poland 
some of the most fruitful 
mineral and forest territory of 
the former German monarchy. 
“Winally the British statesmen took from Germany an entire 
empire in Africa, abounding in mineral wealth. England got 
»all that and further reparations in gold that are to come from 
Germany. We got nothing except a big national debt, a pen- 
sion list that will grow as the years roll by, 100,000 graves, and 
disabled soldiers that are costing us $450,000,000 a year. 
‘“Why we should concede anything on this debt question can 
not be successfully answered. We borrowed this money from 
the people of the United States, and we pay interest semi-an- 
nually at the average rate of four and one-quarter per cent. In 
order to meet the interest charges we have to collect from our 
own taxpayers more than two hundred millions a year. Every- 
body who pays a Federal tax pays some proportion of this sum, 
has done so for several years, and will continue to do so until 
Great Britain meets the annual interest rate.” 


“Take this bag of. gold. 


—Partridge in Punch (London). 


The term of the present Congress has only a few weeks to run, 
and as President Harding and Congress agree that a special 
session should not be called, it seems likely that a final settlement 
will be postponed until the December session of Congress. ‘‘Un- 
less,’ as the Cleveland Plain Dealer remarks, ‘‘the President 
changes his mind and ‘calls an extra session.” 
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‘TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this Gap ar ine: appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


In Ireland 
Post. 


‘at peace”? is always an epitaph.—W ashington 


CHEER up. What ‘if Germany had won the want Wie 
Street Journal. cae 


TURKEY ites: the cross unless of the double variety. —Green- 
ville Piedmont. : 


Tue hand that rocks the Havllos is ‘also wing a lot of triggers 
these days. —Border Cities Star: 


5 P Ttonain says Europe ‘must “help ‘hersll, “Well, she 
usually does.—New York American: 

Way shouldn’t a nation protect nga “Industry protects 
the nation. —Associated Editors (Chicago). 


We shudder to think what will become of the victors if another 
war is lost by Germany.— Weston Leader. 


Txost European conferences have loud reports and long, but 
they’re duds just the same.—Syracuse Herald. 


WHEN an Albanian hak s the head, it m~* ns yes. 
we've seen American girls like that.—Dallas News. 


Well, 


THe machinery of the League of Nations will work more 
smoothly, however, without oil—Canton Repository. 


Iv is by no means certain that 1914-1918 did not constitute 
the first chapter in the Worid War.—Boston Transcript. 


OF course it isn’t done to dodge taxes, but it’s funny that stock 
dividends became.so popular all at once.—Springfield Sun 


THERE’S one consolation. If the economic structure of Eu- 
rope collapses, it won’t have far to fall.— Steubenville Herald-Star. 


THE movies have turned the popular taste to blood and thun~ 
der, and a Shakespearian revival is the result.—New York Tribune. 


Tue scheme to make the Klan international has its territorial 
drawbacks—in Africa it is certain to find the outlook dark.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue Turks fear they won’t 
get justice now, and somehow 
we have a lingering suspicion 
that they never will.—New 


York Amervcan. | ee ts 
PWouLD You / 
{MIND ovine’ : 

jOVER A BIT?: 


Beruin has at last swung 
around to the view that the 
invasion of a peaceful territory 
is reprehensible in some re- 
spects.—Dallas News. 


“Hverypopy should learn 
to drive -a. -car:”’ This is 
especially true of those who 
now sit behind the steering 
wheels.— Martins Ferry Times. 


Ir diplomats had to sleep in 
pup tents and eat soldier 
rations while holding confer- 
ences it wouldn’t take them 
long to reach some sort of con- 
elusion.—Toledo Blade. 


Covus is over here talking on 
autosuggestion; but the aver- 
age head of an American family 
doesn’t need any more auto 
suggestions than he is getting 
already. — American Lumber- 
man. 


_ THE many rumors to’ the 
effect that Charlie Chaplin 
was to embark in the serious 
drama seems to be verified 
in the statement that he is 
about to be married.—Kansas 
City Journal. 
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SOMEBODY ELSE HAS GROWN TIRED OF IT. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


Try the French preseription for delicate Essen.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


BousHEvism is the theory that tramps are trumps.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Like the United States, France pins its faith to Ruhral credits. 
—WNorfolk. Virginian-Pilot. 


Morro for Ambassador Harvey: Shorter speeches and longer 
parte, —New York American. 


Ir conversation was reparations, Germany wou have some 
change coming.—Seattle Star. 


GERMANY has defaulted in the delivery of coal, but so has our 


coal dealer.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


Souutron of world problems draws steadily nearer in spite of 
all statesmen can do.—Mansfield News. ; 


Germany is learning to her sorrow that you can’t pay fight 
debts with fiat money.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Pusuic opinion is just a private opinion that makes noise 
enough to attract converts.—Akron Beacon Journal. 


Frencu effort to obtain coal is something in the HKuropean 
situation we can understand.—Wall Street Journal. 


Ir the German coal-miners strike, maybe the ex-Kaiser will 
walk out of the woodshed in sympathy.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Now we know what Poincaré meant when he said that pro- 
ductive guaranties are Essen-tial.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tur world never will be wholly civilized. Some outlying 
portions have no natural resources worth seizing.—Marion Star. 


Tue price of eggs has gone up again. The hen lays for the 
dealer, and the déaler lays for the public.—New York American. 


Apvice to Will Hays: ‘‘Hitech your wagon to a star.’’ Also 
hitch your stars.to the water wagon.—Williams Newspaper, 
Promotion Service. 


It is only. fair to Herr. 
Fahrenheit to say that he got 
his idea of absolute zero before 
: a ae observing the German mark.; 
Syl eee ae eee 8 —Portland Oregonian. 


We have yet to hear Wayne 
Wheeler’s claim that the vice- 
tory of the Turks over the 
Greeks was the triumph of 
non-aleoholic Mohammedan- 
ism over alcoholic Christianity. 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Dr. Coun weathered the 
severe storm on the way over 
without seasickness. Probably 
said to his dinner: It’s staying 
down, it’s staying down, it’s 


We BEY [1 
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staying down, down, down, 
down.—Toledo Blade. 
Our foreign policy seems 


to consist principallyin stav- 
ing off as long as possible doing 
anything that that man Wilson 
might get a little credit for 
in the popular mind.—Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal (Re- 
publican). 


Tue Associated Dress In- 
dustries of America have 
elected a dictator at a salary 
of $50,000 a year. One after 
another the big manufactur- 
ing interests are taking mea- 
sures to save themselves from 
themselves.—Boston Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


~~ its Ulster correspondent 


[ \NMERGING IN TRI- 
k UMPH 
her agonizing or- 

deal, the Irish Free State 
enters upon its second -} 
year with a list of notable 
achievements, says Presi- 
dent Cosgrave in a review 
of the twelve months 
elapsed since the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty was signed 
in London and duly rati- 
fied by the Parliaments of 
the two countries. The 
London Times, in which 
President Cosgrave’s mes- 
sage appears, rather thinks 
he is too optimistic, but 
conceives that his opti- 
mism may be based on the 
courage with which he is 
facing his very difficult 
task. But an Ulster news- 
paper, the Belfast Weekly 
News, flatly declares. that 
the outlook for the Free 
State is “gloomy in the 
extreme” and ‘‘unless 
‘there is a return to sanity 
on the part of the people, 
it would seem that the end 
must be chaos and na- 


through 


tional bankruptcy.” <A 
supporter of the Free 
State Government, the 


Dublin Freeman's Journal, whelming pro-Free State majorities.” 
publishes a dispatch from 
in which we read that the ; 
Ulster Unionist press ‘‘ecan not hide its pleasure at the disturbed 
state of the South, and points with gleeful pride to the peaceful 
conditions prevailing in Ulster.”’ This informant writes further 
that ‘‘the South is taunted with the fact that ‘it can not blame 
Saxon tyranny or foreign rule for the murders and outrages’ and 
it is sneeringly asked to compare its own rule with that of the 
British Government.” Editorially The Freeman's Journal re- 
marks on the wrecking of a railway train which is charged to the 
‘‘Trregulars,’’ that— 

“Tt is idle to blame the youths who are encouraged to commit 
these crimes. Many of them are unwilling agents, coerced by 
terrorism as ruthless as that which they seek to enforce. 
sibility rests with their leaders. 

“These leaders are adepts at splitting metaphysical hairs. But 
the hard facts of the Killester smash will take a good deal of 
explaining. The Irish people judge by works not words. And 
the works of the foes of the treaty are written across the face of 
Ireland in characters of blood and fire, so that he who runs may 
read.” 

Another pro-Free State newspaper, the Dublin Irish Times, 
says: 

“Tf the extremists would accept the Government’s terms 


IRELAND'S ‘‘DEEP-SEATED ILL OF PARTITION,” 


Three of the nine Ulster counties, namely, Donegal, Monaghan, 
according to President Cosgrave, are in the Free State, and two of the six counties 
under the Northern Government, namely, Tyrone and Fermanagh, have “‘over- 


question, he says, is through the Boundary Commission provided for by the 
: Angto-[rish Treaty. 


Respon- 


to-day, the real work of 
nation-building could be- 
gin immediately, and the 
whole face of Southern 
Ireland would be changed 
—her whole spirit lifted 
to a higher plane—hbefore 
the end of 1923. If, how- 
ever, the offer continues 
to be rejected, the Gov- 
ernment and people must 
face the stern duty of de- 
fending the Free State 
with all the moral and 
material forces at their 
command. Whether peace 
be won by arms or by 
agreement, this will be a 
year of toil and anxiety 
for every good citizen of 
Southern Ireland. The 
foundations of freedom 
have been laid, but the 
temple remains to be 
builded. We applaud the 
courageous tone of Mr. 
Cosgrave’s message. This 
year ought to witness 
the passing of the last 
of the old terms and 
watch-words that have 
divided brother-Irishmen 
into different camps.” 


The partition of Ulster 
from the Irish Free State 


is the great weakness of 


Seale of Miles 
0 25 50 


; Treland’s position, accord- 
GENERAL DRAFTING CO. INC..N.¥ 


ing to Mr. Cosgrave, who 
admits, however, that the 
Northern Government is 
exercising its undoubted 
right in remaining out- 
side the Free State. The 
Belfast dispatches report 
that-Lord Glenavy, Chairman of the Irish Free State Senate, 
has approached the Northern Government with a view to effeet- 
‘ing union between the North and the South, and it is related 
also that leading Ulster citizens have received letters from prom- 
inent supporters of the Free State Government urging the North 
to come in and thereby end strife between the two factions. 
But these Belfast dispatches indicate that opinion in that city is 
skeptical about union’ because ‘‘the troubles in the South center 
‘around the question of a republic rather than partition,” and 
“the warfare would not be ended by the North joining with the 
South, but might, on the other hand, be extended to the northern 
counties.”” The Dublin correspondent of the London Times 
quotes President Cosgrave as saying that he has no knowledge 
of the reported efforts by Lord Glenavy to bring about a union 
of the North and South of Ireland. . 

According to other Dublin correspondents there is a belief in 
certain cireles that the British Cabinet has decided to ignore 
Clause 12 of the Anglo-Irish Treaty dealing with the Ulster 
Boundary Commission, and they say that it is thought England 
has “decided not to press for its fulfilment because Sir James 
Craig, the Prime Minister of the Northern Government refuses 


and Cavan, 


The best way of settling the partition 
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THE SUPER PICTURE PLAY, 
“Not a dull moment in it!’ 
—The People (London). 


to recognize any commission or to appoint members for the 
northern counties.” The Belfast News Letter expresses surprize 
at a statement made in the Dail Hireann that the Boundary 
Commission would begin work as soon as its members were 
nominated, and it remarks: ‘‘But as there has been no nomina- 
tion by Northern Ireland, it can not be constituted at all; and 
the present boundary will stand until agreed to by the two 
governments.’ A Dublin correspondent of a New York daily 
writes: 


“Tt is expected here that the British Cabinet will await a new 
interpretation of the boundary clause, which provides, as it 
stands, for a commission to determine the line ‘in accordance 
with its inhabitants in so far as may be compatible with economic 
and geographic conditions.’ The British contention, it is believed, 
will be that the excision of counties Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
pursuant to the wishes of the population exprest in the election 
last November, might impair the economic future of Northern 
Ireland, and therefore the counties can not be handed over to 
the Free State. Well-informed persons fear there will not be 
sufficient protest to prevent a lapse of this important clause. 

“The tremendous cost of waging civil war to compel the 
Republicans to submit to unpleasant clauses of the treaty 
keeps the Free State finances upset, so that it needs more time 
to pay sums borrowed from the British Treasury. It is felt 
necessary, therefore, by the Dublin Government to forego 
raising the boundary question or the question of diplomatic 
representation abroad. 

“The Belfast Government, on the other hand, is particularly 
influential with the present British Conservative Ministry, 
influential enough many believe to obtain a lapse of the boundary 
elause.”’ 


To recur to Mr. Cosgrave’s message in the London Times, 
we find him saying that in both England and Ireland, after the 
signing of the treaty, there remained a ‘“‘small and simple- 
minded minority, whom a misunderstanding public ealls ‘die- 
hards’ and who decline any compromise dictated by states- 
manship.”” In England, he says, “‘the ‘die-hards’ are men, with 
whom the pen dipt in gall is mightier than the sword.” But— 

“Unhappily, in Ireland the ‘die-hards’ are women, whose 


eestasies at their extremest can find no outlet so satisfying as 
destruction—sheer destruction. Weak men in their atmosphere 


seek peace in concurrence with their frenzy, and even children 
are exalted by having revolvers thrust into their little hands. 
No doubt these people can create, and, in fact, have created, 
a position of much trouble and difficulty—the difficulty of 
Bedlam out of bounds; but the difficulty can be, and is being, 
dealt with effectively. ... 

‘““We have recruited, trained, and equipped a completely new 
and unarmed civil police force, the Civie Guard, who at thi- 
moment are performing the usual police duties in nearly every 
city, town, village, and country district throughout the twenty- 
six counties under our jurisdiction. A completely new set of 
Civil Magistrates, called District Justices, with full legal quali- 
fications, have superseded the old nominated Justices of the 
Peace, and are holding their courts without let or hindrance in 
every one of the twenty-six counties, including even parts of 
disturbed County Kerry. Ordinary crime is once more being 
brought within the ordinary criminal processes: Dublin juries 
have notably shown a determination to assist in restoring the 
rule of law. 

“Despite occasional and spasmodic outbreaks (which, natu- 
rally, it will take some time to check), substantial services of 
trains are running over all our systems, markets and fairs are 
being held at most of the usual centers, and altogether we are 
coming back surely and steadily to normal conditions. In 
many parts of the country the people are enjoying a peace which 
they have not experienced for the past three or four years. So, 
therefore, we look with calm confidence and assurance on the 
New Year, in the belief that, ere 1924 dawns, most of our trouble- 
some internal problems will have disappeared.” 


The greatest essential now to an enduring peace, not only in 
Ireland but also in the British Commonwealth and America, 
says President Cosgrave, is the restoration of the natural unity 
of the Irish nation, ‘“‘now artificially severed by statute.’”’ The 
intense and deep-rooted antipathy to the cutting off of Ulster 
from the Irish Free State is hardly realized by the people of 
Great Britain, we are told, and, Mr. Cosgrave proceeds: 


LEINSTER 


A PLEA FOR UNION. 
By Guo. R. Ewrna. 


Shall ancient feud and rankling hate 
*Twixt kinsmen be perpetuate, 

And this fair land of ours run red 
With brothers’ blood by brothers shed? 


No; no; true patriots let us stand, 
For Erin’s fate is in our hand, 
Finding in Love and Tolerance meed 
More precious far than sect or creed! 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). 
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“Now, the real position on this as on many other problems 
has been very much obscured by confusion of thought and loose 
expression. For instance, persons outside Ireland now often 
use the name ‘Ulster’ as applying, in an exclusive sense, to the 
Six North-Eastern counties of the Province of Ulster, quite 
oblivious of the fact that three of the nine Ulster Counties (viz:, 
Donegal, Monaghan, and Cavan) are in the Free State, and that 
two of the Northern Government’s six (viz., Tyrone and Fer- 
managh) have overwhelming pro-Free State majorities. In 
other words, five of the nine éounties which form the Province 
of Ulster are in favor of being governed by the Free State, and 
four are in favor of being governed by Northern Ireland. It 
would, for instance, be more exact to speak of the ‘partition of 
Ulster’ rather than of the 
“partition of Ireland.’ 

“Tt was, indeed, because of 
these great pro-Free State 
majorities in many districts 
of the present area of North- 
ern Ireland that Article 12 
was put into the treaty. The 
late President Griffith and the 
late General Collins succeeded 
in convineing the British pleni- 
potentiaries of the necessity 
for making provision to meet 
the case of these great pro- 
Free State populations. Hence 
Article 12 was drafted, where- 
by, in the event of the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland 
opting out of the Free State, 
a Boundary Commission will 
be established ‘to determine 
in accordance with the wishes 
of the inhabitants, so far as 
may be compatible with ‘‘eco- 
nomie and geographic econdi- 
tions,’”’ the future boundaries 
between Northern Ireland and 
the rest of Ireland.’”’ 


The Boundary Commission 
is the best possible way of 
alleviating the situation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cosgrayve, who 
proceeds: 


A SCIENTIFIC AMENDMENT. 


“The position has been 
lately still further intensified 
by the result of the recent 
election to the Imperial Par- 
liament in the double con- 
stituency of Tyrone and Fer- 
-managh. There, four candidates went up for two seats. The 
sole issue for the election was whether they should remain within 
the Free State or go out with the Northern Parliament. The 
result was the return of the two pro-Free State candidates by 
a huge majority—an unmistakable answer and declaration of 
the people’s wishes.” 


Mr. Cosgrave goes on to say that these difficulties have arisen be- 
cause of the opting out of the Northern Government, which was 
done with that Gorornment’s undoubted right under the treaty. 
The Free State Government. is bound to their decision ana will 
respect it, while also very much regretting it, but— 


“Tt is not generally understood by the man-in-the-street that, 


had they elected to remain with us, they would be guaranteed in - 


perpetuity every acre of territory that for the moment is 
under their control. They would have retained their Parliament 
of the Six Counties, and their separate Judiciary, and their 
Governor, according to their pleasure. The whole Six Counties 
would be theirs to rule and control from Belfast, to exactly the 
‘same extent as they do so at present under the 1920 Act. Apart 
from that, the Six Counties would have had, under the Consti- 
tution of the Free State, a representation of fifty-one members in 
the Free State Parliament, instead of thirteen members who now 
_represent them at WestmirSter. These things, they have chosen 
to reject, and have thereby thrown the Irish people back on the 
alternative offered by the treaty—viz., the Boundary Com- 
. mission.” 


Corprnicus: “After all, my theory was wrong. 
not revolve round the sun, but round the American dollar.” 
—Mucha (Warsaw). 


AMERICAN BUSINESS IN GERMANY 


VER SINCE THE UNITED STATES made a separate 
peace with Germany, American business interests in that 
country have steadily increased, note various European 

editors in their remarks on the possibilities of American inter- 
vention to help set things straight on the Continent. But while 
they do not put much hope in the prospect of seeing America 
take a hand, they are none the less imprest with the concern 
America must feel about the whole tangle merely because of 
American capital invested in the Reich, especially in the Ruhr 
district. The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian informs us that since 
America made her peace with 
Germany the Kuhn-Loeb in- 
terests have been ‘specially 
active in renewing business 
relations which the war scarcely 
interrupted,” and this in- 
formant adds: 


“Thus Schwerindustrie has 
been enabled to transfer large 
sums of money across the 
Atlantic, where it is safe from 
seizure by the Allies. . 

“Investigations of the Repa- 
rations Commission and the 
facts placed before the Bankers’ 
Committee showed that the 
flight of German eapital, which 
was largely responsible for the 
depreciation of the mark, has 
mainly taken the direction of 
Wall Street. When it became 
clear that M. Poinearé was de- 
termined to refuse a German 
moratorium unless productive 
pledges were seized, Mr. 
Alanson Houghton, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Berlin, 
reported to the State Depart- 
ment that such action would 
not only be highly detrimental 
to very important American 
interests in Germany but would 
probably result not only in the 
economic but in the political 
collapse of the Reich. He 
urged that in the event of a French order for the occupation of 
the Ruhr the United States should at once offer mediation.” 


The earth does 


The Guardian’s Paris correspondent relates further that ‘“‘it 
is known” that Mr. Morgan has not changed the views he had 
exprest last May to the Bankers’ Committee and that he feels 
the economic and financial position of Europe to be much worse 
now. We are reminded that last May the Bankers’ Committee, 
minus the French representative, were prepared to recommend a 
plan for a general settlement on the basis that Germany’s repara- 
tions debt should be reduced to what, in their opinion, was the 
limit of Germany’s capacity to pay, and we read: 


“This they fixt at $625,000,000 yearly, and they were pre- 
pared to suggest that Germany should pay this sum yearly for 
twenty years. However, if a final settlement could be reached 
between the Allies and Germany, the bankers were prepared to 
recommend that the period of payment be extended to twenty- 
five years. 

“The bankers were ready to mobilize half of the present value 
of the twenty-five years’ payments at $625,000,000 annually by 
means of an international loan, the whole of which could go to 
the Reparations Commission, as the bankers’ plan was dependent 
upon the withdrawal of the armies of occupation, the cost of 
which is now the first charge upon German payments. 

‘‘Out of deference to French wishes, this plan was never even 
presented. During his recent visit to Europe Mr, Morgan made 


t 
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a fresh examination of the situation, and became convinced that, 
in order to avoid a European catastrophe, it was essential that 
Germany should obtain a foreign loan and proceed to the forced 
conversion of her paper marks on to something like a gold basis. 
Before leaving London, it is said in banking circles, Mr. Morgan 
estimated that Germany would need about 6,000 million gold 
marks, of which two-thirds should be devoted to the restoration 
of her finances and working capital and one-third be available 
for reparations in order to avert seizure of assets by the Allies. 

‘‘Byven this very reduced loan would have to be subordinated 
to an undertaking by the Allied Governments that they would 
not proceed to the seizure of any German assets even in occupied 
territory or in the Ruhr, where very important American inter- 
ests are engaged.” 


A NEW GERMAN IDEA OF REPARATIONS 


BRAND NEW SOLUTION of the German reparations 
A problem which has been the nightmare of the economic 
world for four years, we 

are told, is put forth by a 
school of German economists 
whose theory is as simple as it 
is startling. It is all very well 
that the United States should 
annul the Allied debts, they 
say, but this is going only half 
way. To go the full course 
the German indemnity also 
must be crossed off the slate. 
To any Allied editors who may 
conceivably protest against 
such a proposal Germans 
of this school of financial 
thought declare interrogative- 
ly: “‘Didn’t you get enough 
from us in our colonies, our 
merchant marine, and the 
belongings of our nationals in 
foreign countries?” A shining 
expositor of this German view 
tells us in the Berlin Deutsche 
Rundschau that J. Maynard 
Keynes—the most damaging witness all Germany adduces 
against the ‘‘Crime of Versailles,” because of his books on 
the economic effects of the peace—has purposely overlooked 
the chief weakness of the treaties made by the Allies with the 
defeated Central Powers. Like all German writers, he ap- 
proves ‘“‘certain conclusions” of Mr. Keynes but, he explains: 


FRITz: 


“Wor instance, it is not enough, as Mr. Keynes seems to believe, 
that in order to arrive at this equilibrium the United States 
annul the Allied debts. It is necessary also to wipe out com- 
pletely the German indemnity and to do this before it is too late. 
It may be even that this measure would not be sufficient to clear 
the horizon in Europe. Lloyd George has pointed out that from 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea there is not a single boundary which 
is uncontested. In truth, the boundaries traced according to the 
sanguinary dilettantism of the Huropean Allies after the war 
instead of being traced according to the economic necessities of 
the nationals involved can not be justified on any grounds. If 
European industry, of which Germany was one of the chief 
factors before the war, is to be restored to stability, Germany 
must first recover her agricultural and industrial resources which 
are absolutely indispensable to her prosperity. This statement 
holds good also with regard to Austria, Hungary, and Russia. 
Now Mr. Keynes seems unwilling to touch on this subject. He 
does not seem to perceive, moreover, that by the fact that 
Germany has been deprived of her colonies, of her merchant 
marine and also of the property of her subjects in foreign lands, 
she has already paid a war indemnity that may be estimated at 
from 80 to 100 billions. Any measure that tends to oppress 
Germany in order to recover financial indemnity, even in the 
indirect way of a big American loan, can only inerease the de- 
struction of the economic foundation of world prosperity and 
ravage the commercial interests of all the nation.” 


WHAT THE REPARATIONS MAY COME TO. 


“Veigh dis liddle lot und see vat you can allow.” 


CANADA’S “KEEP-OUT” TO KLANISM 


TTEMPTS TO EXTEND the operations of the Ku 
A Klux Klan into Canada are not meeting with success, 
according to the Canadian press, which point out that 
the Attorney-General of the Province of Ontario notified the 
Klan that it is not wanted there, and indicated that “‘if its mem- 
bers try to set up an authority above the courts they will find 
the courts clothed with authority to put them in the peniten- 
tiary.” Canadian editors note complaints of lax administration 
of law in the United States which are given as an excuse for 
lynching and other acts of violence, but tho they admit that 
Canada’s administration of law is not perfect, they aver that ‘it 
has never been alleged that law and order are not generally 
enforced by the courts and police.” That is why they “do not 
want the help of the Ku Klux Klan or any similar organization 
for this purpose.”” The funda- 
mental reason why the at- 
tempts of the Klan to get into 
Canada are not succeeding, 
says the Toronto Globe, is that 
they totally ‘‘misunderstand 
Canadian conditions and are 
ignorant of Canadian history,” 
and it proceeds: 


“The student of that history 
reads a great deal about 
racial and religious questions, 
but always as a problem of 
statesmanship, not a matter 
to be settled by mob violence. 
The reason is to be found in 
the peculiar history of Canada. 

““Canada became British by 
conquest, not so much over a 
people as over the King and 
governing classes of France, 
for whom its value was chiefly 
military. At the time of the 
conquest nearly all the in- 
habitants were of the French 
race, and the country was not 
considered to be an attractive 
field for British settlers, especially as Great Britain then held 
the American colonies to the south, with a warmer climate, and, 
as was then supposed, a more generous soil. 

“The British Government was then little interested in the 
religion, language or racial customs of the inhabitants, the im- 
portant thing being first that they should be reconciled to British 
instead of French allegiance; and afterward that they should not 
join hands with the revolting colonists to the south. From the 
latter point of view -the racial and religious peculiarities of the 
French were rather an advantage to Great Britain, as. they 
created a barrier between Canada and Protestant New England 
during the rebellion. The question has been asked why the 
French of Canada were not assimilated like those of Louisiana. 
The circumstances were widely different, and a different solution 
had to be found.” 


—Evening Express (Cardiff). 


The expulsion of the British Empire Loyalists from the 
United States changed the situation, says The Globe, and it was 
necessary to find a home for these people in a region still under 
British control. Some went to the Maritime Provinces, others 
to Canada, and we are told that in the case of the latter the 
relations of the neweomers with the French Canadians at once 
became important. The newcomers were mainly Protestant, 
English-speaking and accustomed to British institutions, this 
daily informs us, and continues: 


“It was largely to meet their needs that the new Province of 
Upper Canada was carved out. About fifty years later Upper 
and Lower Canada were reunited, but the union was not a suc- 
cess. There was friction between the two sections, largely due 
to differences in race and religion, and it was found that the 
temedy was to federalize the union, giving each Province its own 


a 


a 
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Government and Legislature, with authority over education and 
other local concerns. The more flexible form of government lent 
itself to territorial expansion, and the boundaries of Canada 
were ultimately extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

“The racial and religious conditions gave rise to some prob- 
lems of statesmanship, but there were advantages as well as 
difficulties in the situation. Statesmen and_ political leaders 
received a certain training in toleration and good-will as essential 
to national unity, and the people were educated along the 
same lines. Upon this point Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the two outstanding Premiers of Canada, tho of different 
race and religion, held practically the same opinion. To a people 
having such traditions, so crude a device as the Ku Klux Klan 
would seem like sticking a lever into a delicate piece of machinery. 
It would be false modesty to suppose that on this point we have 
anything to learn from our 
neighbors. Our function would 
be to teach rather than to 
learn, because of the wealth of 
our experience and the skill 
with which the problem has 
been handled.” 


The color question is of little 
importance in Canada, accord- 
ing to The Globe, which recalls 
that altho in slavery days 
Canada was a refuge for run- 
away slaves, and that at one 
time there was in Toronto and 
other places a_ considerable 
African population, still it gave 
Canada no trouble and ‘‘in 
recent years has declined 
relatively if not absolutely.” 
As. to Oriental immigration, 
this newspaper ealls that— 


“a question of interest in 
British Columbia, but the 
solution lies in restriction of 
immigration and in friendly 
negotiation with Asiatic Gov- 
ernments. The need for such 
an organization as the Ku Klux 
Klan has never been felt. We 
find it necessary to be careful 
in admitting European as well as Asiatic immigrants, but as 
to those whom we do admit we find education and sympathy 
better means of fostering Canadianism than terrorism or ostra- 
cism. The right course is to give them full political rights, to 
invite them to our councils, and to expect that they will make 


UncLE Sam: 
days also you die!”’ 


“fair use of their liberties.” 


The Montreal Gazette declares that the ‘‘impudent attempt”’ 
of the Klanists to extend their constitution to Canada ‘‘should 
meet with the failure it deserves,”’ for Canadians ‘‘ want nothing 
to do with any organization that has, as one of its primary ob- 
jects, the dissemination of views likely to make a cleavage in the 
religious sentiment of the people.’’ We read then: 


“The Ku Klux Klan is doing its utmost to break down the 
shelter of the law by invisible means, and its main objective is 
to cause religious dissensions between members of society who 
had always lived in harmony and good-will previously. The 
atmosphere of the darker ages is revealed in the Klan’s policy 
and program, and Canadians want none of it. The latest affair 
at Mer Rouge is a warning to Canadians. Men who think will 
readily see that masked fanatics who become a law unto them- 
selves are a danger to any country. The Morehouse Parish 
atrocities are blamed on the Ku Klux Klanites. Guilty or not 
guilty, everything points to them as the authors of the terrorism, 
outrages and secret deaths in many places. Masks must not be 
permissible to cover the faces of murderers pandering to religious 
tastes and prejudice and taking refuge in the name of public 
benefactors. 

“‘Canadianism stands for full political and religious rights, 


free from terrorism or ostracism. Ku Klux Klanism stands for a 


blighting curse inspired by hate and fed by prejudice, bigotry and 
religious fanaticism.” 


A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN LYNCHINGS. 
“In the World War you died for us, and in peace 


JAPAN'S LABOR “SHORTAGE” 


HILE UNEMPLOYMENT MAKES LIFE MIS- 

ERABLE in most countries of the world at present, 

remark some Tokyo newspapers, curiously enough 
Japan is suffering from a shortage of labor, so that the Japanese 
are now discussing the importation of Korean and Chinese 
workers, instead of sending out surplus Japanese to be a “‘prob- 
lem”’ here and elsewhere. But there are Japanese editors who 
tell us that the industrial stagnancy in which Japan now lies 
must eventually cause unemployment to become an acute 
problem. The Tokyo Chugai Shogyo, for instance, sees an in- 
crease of unemployment as unavoidable, and notes that the 
Government is contemplating 
the extension of employment 
agencies for coping with the 
situation. Japan is suffering 
from over-population, accord- 
ing to this daily, and the 
economic slackness through 
which she has been dragging 
her way since the days of 
war-born prosperity, is the 
very. best reason for relieving 
the overweight of population 
by an emigration scheme on a 
grand scale. Now the other 
view-point of the labor situa- 
tion in Japan is presented by 
the Tokyo Kokumin, which says 
that the root cause of hard 
times among the landowners is. 
a shortage of labor, which’ 
sends wages up, and it goes on 
to point out that: 


“In some districts, where 
tenancy disputes drove tenant 
farmers to return lands to their 
owners, the embarrassed land- 
owners are compelled to leave 
their lands go waste fer want 
of tenants. In short, Japan is 
actually suffering from a shortage of labor. 

““We have held a view on the population question which is 
different from those popularly exprest by the Japanese people, 
and we still adhere to our view. The general opinion exprest 
on the population problem is that the only feasible method of 
solving the question is to send the surplus population abroad, 
and that as this is of imperative necessity for Japan it must be 
pushed on even at the cost of ill-feeling in other countries. We 
have never endorsed such a view. We have always taken the 
line that as Japan’s industry was to advance at a rapid rate there 
would be increased demand for man-power, and that there would 
soon be a shortage of men, instead of over-population. Our 
opinion is in the process of realization. With the progress 
of commerce and industry a serious shortage of labor has 
been caused among the agricultural villages. Altho Japanese 
industrial circles are deprest at the present time, Kyushu 
collieries are suffering disastrously from a shortage of miners.” 


—Lustige Blaetter 


Berlin). 


How to make good this shortage of labor, the Kokumin goes 
on to say, is a most important question confronting the Japanese 
economic world. In this daily’s opinion Korean and Chinese 
laborers, ‘“‘properly trained and employed,” should be imported 
into Japan, and it adds: 


“We have already a large number of Korean laborers among 
us, and the past experience shows clearly that given the proper 
training they are of much use. With regard to the importation 
of Chinese labor, the Japanese laws are rather ambiguous, and 
those who desire to utilize Chinese labor hesitate to do so. There 
can, however, be no manner of doubt that it is of much economic 
advantage to employ Chinese laborers, and their importation will 
remove a shortage of labor which is so keenly felt in some agrarian 
districts in this country.” 


SCIENCE ~ AND - INVENTION 


Photographs copyrighted by Ewing Galloway. 


DOING THE “DAILY DOZEN” IN THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST BANK. 
Since he believes that ‘‘the chief cause of individual failure is poor health,’’ President CO. E. Mitchell of the National City Bank of New York 


has instituted classes in physical training to help his employees keep efficient. 


These men are doing the exercises to phonograph music. ~- 


LARGER PROFITS FROM HAPPIER WORKERS 


OME OF THE THINGS done by enlightened employers 

for the benefit of their employees are told by Carl H. 
Greene in Export (New York) in the form of a narrative. 
Joseph Dubois, of the ‘‘Dubois and Clegg Paper Co.” is sup- 
posed to be visiting Henry Olser of the ‘‘Olser Pure Food’ estab- 


lishment.’ ‘‘I can’t understand how you manage to keep your 


help these days,” said Dubois to Olser as he sat at the latter’s 
broad steel desk. ‘‘You don’t pay high wages, your working 
hours are longer than most plants in this town and nearly every- 
one is,pirating workers from other industries. How do you do 
it??? Henry Olser rocked back in his chair and his thin lips 
parted in a smile. ‘“‘We make it pleasant to work here,’ he 
replied: 


“Our business is one of keen competition and of frequent 
turnover. Our foods can not bear a high labor charge and we 
must secure the maximum amount of production from the men 
and women in our plant. But we can not drive them at their 
tasks. If we did, we should have a constant turnover of labor 
that would eat up every bit of profit we make. 

“You can see one result of this policy in the number of sons 
and grandsons of our early employees who are still on our pay- 
rolls. Several of these men hold important positions. Our 
treasurer is the son of the man my father hired to drive our frst 
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truck, and the salesmanager is the nephew of father’s boss 
miller. All through the plant you will find men and women 
whose business history of one or two generations is bound up to 
this company. 

“Over there to the left is the recreation ground. To-night, 
after work is over, the employees who live in this neighborhood 
will come back and play until the sun sets. AII that land is 
easily worth $50 a running foot and most of our workers know 
it. We could sell it or put up a factory building that would rent 
for a handsome amount, but if we did, this wouldn’t be such a 
pleasant place to work.” 


Dubois rose from his seat and walked to the window. “It 
looks nice on the surface, but I can’t see where pretty buildings 
workmen,’’ mused he. Olser rose 
and said, “If you have time we will walk through the plant 
and you can see why we have contentment here between 
what you call our help and ourselves.”” The story continues: 


and lawns can _ satisfy 


“The two men passed through the main lobby of the offices 
and crossed a bridge connecting with the main building. Olser 
slid a door open and the hum of hundreds of young girls and 
women in conversation greeted them. There was no interrup- 
tion of the chattering when ‘the boss’ came in. 

“Don’t you find so much talking interferes with their work?’ 


I THOUGHT WED MAKE THIS 
THE REST ROOM, POPPER -— 
ALL BIG FIRMS HAVE REST 
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SOMEBODY'S STENOGRAPHER—ANOTHER RECREATION CENTER. 


—Haywood in the New York Evening Mail. 
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asked Dubois. ‘On the con- 
trarv, we let the girls talk as 
much as they want to,’ re- 
plied Olser. ‘In fact, we have 
a song leader who comes into 
the departments during the 
day and leads the girls in 
singing.’ 

“Olser turned to Dubois 
and led him into a tiled room’ 
in which were a simple wicker 
table, holding a vase filled 
with sweet peas, several 
wicker chairs and two plain 
lounges beside which were 
sereens. , 

““This is the department 
rest-room,’ said Olser. 
‘Should a girl become ill or 
faint or just plain tired she 
can come in here to recu- 
perate.’ 

““*T should think the girls 
would use this room as an 
excuse to get away from their 
work,’ remarked Dubois. The 
forewoman smiled and re- ° 
plied, ‘Well, newly employed 
girls do take advantage of it, 
but they soon get over that.’ 

“As Dubois walked through 
the door into the workroom, he remarked, ‘It looks almost like 
a hospital.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Olser, ‘and we keep it as clean as a 
hospital. Remember, we are making foods for millions of people 
and we can not impress our employees too much with the thought 
of cleanliness. It soon becomes second nature with them to 
keep their persons and their working tools immaculately clean.’ 

“Finally they reached the ground floor and entered the ship- 
ping-room. 

“““Ten per cent. of the men in this room are stockholders in 
the company,’ said Olser. 
an interest in the plant in which they work and many of them 
use that means of saving. Many of the girls are stockholders, 
too. In addition to this we have a system of group insurance, 
covering both health and life. The company pays the premiums 
and nothing is taken from the employee. 

““«Mhis is tedious work these men are doing. There is little 
novelty to it, but they give their best efforts because they know 
their work is appreciated. They might get a higher wage else- 
where, but they know if they left that their insurance would 
lapse and their other connections with the plant activities would 
cease. 

“Tf they have any real or fancied grievances they can bring 
them to me through their shop committee, which is composed of 


SINGING AS THEY WORK IN THE SHREDDED WHEAT FACTORY AT NIAGARA FALLS. 


These employees work better because they sing twice a day under an experienced leader. 


“We make it possible for them to buy. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER EMPLOYEES LISTENING TO MUSIC WHILE LUNCHING. 


representatives of the different departments. Every employee 
has a vote. I vote for the office representative, who, this term, 
is one of the men in the accounting department. This system 
has been in operation for over ten years and it has done a lot 
to promote a better feeling between the workers in the office and 
those in the factory. It has also brought out many suggestions 
that have been of real value in the conduct of the business and 
in the production of our goods.’ 

“““Let me show you some of the material things that add to 
the employees’ comfort,’ remarked Olser. ‘I saw you noticed 
the chairs with wire spring backs that the girls have to sit in 
at their work, and the conveyors and mechanical devices that 
we have installed to make the work easier. Let’s go up to the 
roof and look at the dining-room.’ 

“The men stept out into what appeared to be a reception- 
room. Beyond this through a glass partition could be seen a 
large room filled with tables and along one side stood a counter 
on which were orderly piles of trays. ‘This is a self-service 
restaurant, run by the employees’ association. Nearly 50 per 
cent. of the employees eat here. Those who do not, live in the 
neighborhood and go home to their lunch, and most of these 
are married men. You won’t see any lunch-pails in the locker- 
rooms and we believe this fact is one of the reasons for the im- 
provement in health of our em- 
ployees. 

‘“““There to the right is the girls’ 
library,’ said Olser. ‘The books 
are bought from a special fund, 
a part of which comes from the 
employees’ association, but the 
most of which we supply. These 
rooms are for the employees. 
They understand that they can 
use them for any purpose that 
would not actually conflict with 
the interests of the business. When 
they want to hold a dance they 
move the chairs out of the 
restaurant. If the committees 
want a meeting-place they use 
this library. Frequently we have 
held entertainments and lectures 
here for our employees and their 
guests at our expense. There is 
no charge made for these rooms 
nor for the light and heat that is 
required during the winter. 

“<“Mhis year, I understand, the 
association is planning to equip 
the dining-room with gymnasium 
apparatus, but I can’t see how 
they can do it unless we buy 
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‘collapsible tables, which we will do if we feel that this plan is 
one that will have the permanent support of the girls and the 
men. Some of the plans that are concocted are not feasible, 
and it is only then that I ever veto them. 

“<“We aren’t doing many things in the way of making work a 
pleasure that other concerns are doing,’ said Olser. ‘But we 
prefer to have the suggestions come from the employees them- 
selves, instead of having it appear that we are trying to force 
charity ideas on the workers. 

“<We have never attempted to provide a summer place for 
employees to spend their vacations, but I know of many other 
concerns that have found this vitally helpful to their employees. 
Instead of that we provide what is known as a Vacation Fund, 
by means of which an employee can set aside a certain amount 
every week to provide money for vacations. 

“<“Hivery one knows that there is considerable disloyalty 
between workers and their employers and greed on the part of 
employers in exploiting those who work for them,’ continued 
Olser. ‘Some day there is going to be a better understanding 
between capital and labor. It will not be a matter of widely 


GIRLS IN A FACTORY READING-ROOM. 


They work all the better because they have a chance to spend spare moments of 
the lunch hour writing personal letters or reading books in pleasant surroundings. 


divided classes. There will be an appreciation of their inter- 
dependence and of the fact that neither can gét along without 
the other.’”’ 


INVISIBLE SUN SPOTS—Solar storms that can not be 
photographed or seen through the telescope have been detected 
magnetically by Dr. George Ellery Hale, director of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, Cal. Ten of these invisible 
spots have been found in the last few months by Drs. Hale, 
Ellerman and Nicholson working with the 150-foot tower tele- 
scope and the 75-foot spectroscope, and Dr. Hale expects that 
the further study of these objects will help to explain the origin 
and nature of sun-spots. Says Science Service’s Science News 
Bulletin (Washington): 


“Tn 1908 Dr. Hale discovered that a sun-spot is a great whirling 
storm, similar to a terrestrial tornado, but on a gigantic scale, 
often vastly larger than the earth. The expansion of the hot 
solar gases, caused by the centrifugal action of the whirl, cools 
them sufficiently to produce the appearance of a dark cloud, 
which we call a sun-spot. If this cooling is not great enough to 
produce a visible darkening of the surface, the whirling storm 
may still be present, tho invisible to the eye. Such invisible 
whirls have now been detected by their magnetic effect on the 
light emitted by the luminous vapors within them. Magnetic 
fields in visible sun-spots were first found by Dr. Hale in 1908. 
They are due to the whirl of electrified particles in the spot 
vortex just as the magnetic field of an electromagnet is produced 
by the whirl of electrons through its wire coils. The magnetic 
field in a sun-spot is recognized by the effect it produces on the 
lines in the spot spectrum. A line due to iron vapor, for example, 
is split into three parts by the powerful magnetic field in a large 
spot. In a very small spot, where the magnetic field is much 
weaker, the line is not split up but merely widened. Invisible 


spots were discovered by exploring promising regions of the sun, 
where signs of disturbance are present. Some invisible spots 
foreshadow the birth of a visible spot.” 


THE SHARK AS A COMMERCIAL ASSET 


HE NORWEGIAN FEARS NOT THE SHARK. He 
catches him and works up his head into glue, his flesh 
into fertilizer, his teeth into “‘ivory’’ ornaments, his 
hide into leather and his liver into ‘“‘cod-liver” oil. Nelson 
MacDonald, of Vancouver Island, believes that the catching 
and industrial exploitation of the shark is going to make the 
fortune of British Columbia. The waters of the province abound ~ 
in sharks, says a correspondent of The Evening Post (New York): 


““«here are millions of sharks in these North Pacific waters,” 
says Mr. MacDonald, ‘and there will never be a shortage of 
them. The further north you go the more sharks 
you find, and from Vancouver to Alaska are their 
feeding grounds. Taking them from the bottom of 
the sea is automatic. Norway has hundreds of such 
industries; in fact, the only real hook for catching 
them works on a swivel and comes from Norway, 
as does also the so-called ‘cod-liver oil’ which in- 
vades the markets of the world and is really shark- 
liver oil manufactured in Norway.’ 

‘In the shark plant, when the huge fish is being 
turned into so many substances and articles, there 
is absolutely no waste. 

‘““Business men from Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, 
and other North Pacific seaport cities sat around 
a table in Victoria, Vancouver Island, recently, 
where a firm from Seattle showed the various -proc- 
esses through which sharks passed, and the results 
attained in glue, leather, fertilizer, and other mar- 
ketable and needful products. 

_ “At this meeting a Seattle company showed a 
large number of shark hides in every stage of tan- 
ning. Many of the men assembled were ‘leather 
men,’ and they fingered the product carefully and 
satisfied themselves that the leather business was 
entering the initial stage of making up goods of 
which heretofore they had had no conception. 

‘“‘Shark hides run from an inch in thickness in the older fish 
to the consistency of paper in the baby shark. Soles of boots, 
leather for the finest suéde shoes, a black pigmented product 
that would make club bags of most lasting quality, unecrackable 
lengths of leather that outstript any patent leather ever 
made, and which the leather shoemen said was the finest they 
had ever seen, were among the exhibits, and the thought of all 
this material right at hand was a revelation to men who had 
known that there were sharks but thought of them only as a 
menace to swimmers and destroyers of marketable fish. 

“In Seattle hip-boots from shark hides are being made, and 
one Vancouver bootmaker has been using shark leather for 
other boots. Finer grades of the tanned leather are used for 
upholstering; colored and stamped, it is everwearing and rich 
to look upon. 

“The outer skin of ‘shagrin’ must come off in the first place 
and a process has been successfully developed which takes this 
away. It has the exact properties of sandpaper of the rough 
variety. For very fine work on wood polishing, the ‘shagrin’ 
of the baby shark can not be excelled. Underneath, a section 
torn off reveals one of the greatest properties of the shark hide. 
This texture is woven and interlaced as if by a machine, and its 
extraordinary durability is not equaled by any leather. 

‘Tt takes fifteen days of specialized process to turn out shark 
leather, and six months or more of treatment to prepare sole 
leather. 

“Some of the thinnest hides puzzled the business men; they 
were so transparent looking and yet so strong that nothing like 
them had ever been inspected in the experience of these experts. © 
These skins were made from the stomachs of sharks and, being 
soft and pliable, can be worked up into beautiful cloths. 

“Nelson MacDonald looks forward to a time in the not dis- 
tant future when British Columbia will have as many shark- 
catching and manufacturing plants as Norway. 

‘“*Here they are right at our door, waiting to be made use of," 
and the industry is going to develop into one of great magnitude 
and many. dollars,’ he said.” 


ta 


naturally looks while driving. 
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PAVEMENTS AS MOTOR SIGNBOARDS 


IGNS ARE PAINTED DIRECTLY on the pavement of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, covering both the use of 
the street and the guidance of strangers. The city en- 


‘gineer, George H. Nye, who describes the plan in The American 


City (New York), believes that the road surface itself is much 
the best location for signs. This is the only place that the 
city can absolutely control, and it is where the automobilist 
His lights, moreover, show 
it most clearly at night. Mr. Nye notes that New Bedford 
is an old city and that traffic easily becomes congested there. 
The streets in’the older section are mostly 40 feet in width 
with eight-foot sidewalks and eight-foot-radius corner curbs. 
The blocks are short andthe buildings close to the street 
line. The effect on automobile traffic is to create dangerous 
crossings, with obstructed views, narrow roadways, and much 
passing. He continues: 


“The Mayor directed the City Engineer to study the traffic 
problem in general and report to him some method of regulating 
without obstructing or endangering the traffic. I have been 
imprest with the methods recently adopted by the Massachu- 
setts Highway Commission, of painting guiding marks and sym- 
bols on the surface of the road. 

““As all motorists know, it is easy enough to find one’s way 
over the main roads in the open country, but easy to lose it in 
the cities and towns when, even if sign-posts are located quickly 
by a driver, there is no opportunity to read them while driving 
a car through traffic. I reported to the Mayor that I thought a 
satisfactory method of marking our streets on the surface could 
be worked out, covering both the use of the street and the 
guidance of strangers through the city by the best routes. 

“The Board of Aldermen ordered the City Engineer, Superin- 
tendent of Streets, and Chief of Police to have the streets marked 
by painted lines, words and symbols on the surface in such 
manner as should be approved by the Mayor. 

“The method used was as follows: Each corner was con- 
sidered as to its use, and the lines were so marked as to allow 
motorists to travel where they most desired, if it could be done 
with safety, thus following the lines of least resistance and 
reducing the tendency to violate regulations. For this purpose 
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STREET SIGNS ON NEW BEDFORD PAVEMENTS, 


the intersections were considered as a series of traffic lanes and 
not as a geometrical figure. 

“Taking our hardest situation—that of the intersection of two 
forty-foot streets with eight-foot sidewalks, eight-foot radius 
corner curbs, and twenty-four foot roadways, the following 
method was pursued: First, the points ‘A’ were determined at 
the middle of one street on the side of the other; then the points 
‘B’ were marked on the diagonals, allowing just room enough 
from the curb corner for one traffic lane to care for cars making 
the right turn, which naturally desire to keep as far to the right 


‘as possible. <A circle passing through two of the ‘A’ points and 


one ‘B’ point was found to have a radius of about 27.5 feet, 
or a turning circle of 55 feet diameter for a car to make, with the 
further advantage that a car approaching or leaving a point 
‘A’ could go farther to the left and enter the circle partly turned 
and with a space beyond the second point ‘A’ to complete the 
turn, being required to keep within the safety line only during 
that part of the turn where the view was obstructed. 

‘This arrangement leaves the maximum amount of room 
possible for the use of the car making the left turn, instead of 
wasting valuable space in the street by passing the geometrical 
center before starting the.turn. These lines have proved so 


“easy to follow that the public is both pleased and surprized, and 


we have received many favorable comments. 


“In regard to the direction markings, I can only describe our 
own case. One main road enters from the north and passes over 
four miles of city blocks to the center. Another route is from 


the center to the small towns and shore resorts to the south of 
the city, and a third line passes through the center of the city 
from cities west of New Bedford to Cape Cod on the east: 

““We chose for routes for strangers practically the routes 


THIS STREET CORNER IS ITS OWN TRAFFIC “ COP.” 


These lines marking traffic lanes at corners of important New 
Bedford streets “have proved so easy to follow that the public 
is both pleased and surprized.’’ 'They are explained in the article. 


given in the automobile road books, and for a designating color 
the same color used by the State in marking these through routes. 
At the city line on each of these routes we have marked the name 
of the city or town on either side of a broad white line repre- 
senting the town line. A short distance from the town line, with 
the top of the letters on the center line of the street, we have 
printed the words ‘To New Bedford’ or ‘to... . [the other city],’ 
running longitudinally with the road and faced so as to be easily 
read by the driver on the left side of the car. Under the direc- 
tion sign is a long arrow of the appropriate color. 

‘Beyond the direction sign is a series of arrows of the same 
eolor as the first, placed at sufficiently frequent intervals to 
give a stranger confidence, and showing all the turns to the 
center of the city. At the center of the city between the hotel 
and the post-office and at the intersection of the north-and- 
south routes with the east-and-west routes, is a zero or initial 
point with signs and arrows for all four directions. 

“Great care was taken to keep the warning signs to the mini- 
mum number, to make the markings with the fewest words 
possible, and to make the utmost use of the symbol of the colored 
arrow, which ean be noted at a glance. The direction letters 
are white on asphalt and are made with four-inch lines, are 
about 15 inches in height, and spaced about 3 feet apart. 

“Another innovation is the marking of the street names in 
white paint and good-sized letters on the vertical face of the 
curb in such a position that the driver of a ear can always locate 
the names of ecross-streets by looking at the face of the eurb on 
the farther right-hand corner of the street which he is approach- 
ing. This, again, enables a driver to locate his signs in traffic 
while still keeping his eyes on the road, and he is not obliged to 
look for a sign that may be on a pole, street lamp or building 
on any one of four corners. They are also in the cirele of his 
headlights at night. 

“Another great advantage in painting signs on the street 
surface is that the city absolutely controls the surface and can 
prevent any but official markings from being placed thereon. 
The drivers will soon learn that here is the place to look for direc- 
tions, and helpful directions only. How many of us when driving 
in traffic have held up at an official-looking sign which says, 
‘Stop! Go to Smith’s for fried clams.’ The elimination of such 
advertising on trees, poles, fences, ete., will be a great help to 
drivers and a not wholly regrettable loss. 

“While there is some eriticism from those who believe this is 
all wrong because it was never done before, and that a sign is 
some sort of a pole fruit because they always did grow on poles 
or buildings, I believe we have something good, and the majority 
of the comment by the users of our streets confirms this opinion.” 
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RACIAL DECAY DUE TO PROSPERITY 


00 MUCH PROSPERITY is:a bad thing for a race 

because it is one of the first steps toward degeneration. 

This, according to aStockholm dispatch to the New York 
Evening Post, is the opinion of Prof. Herman Lundborg, head 
of the Race Biological Institute at Upsala, Sweden, and well 
known for his investigations into eugenics and racial biology. 
Prosperity brings with it the gradual elimination of the good 
old middle class,:the professor declared in a recent address, 
and this in any country is a sure sign of decay. The professor 
continues: 


“There is grave doubt whether a people really gains any profit 
when millions of money begin to pour into the country. Expe- 
rience, past as well as present, shows that when wealth is suddenly 
increased it brings endless new needs. Luxuries are demanded, 
lassitude sets in, and the interest in work and production falls 
off. Women begin to avoid maternity. All of these processes, 
beginning in the middle and upper classes, gradually work 
downward and in time destroy the race. Thus they are as much 
a menace to a country as a powerful political enemy.” 


The professor, according to The Evening Post, approves of birth 
control, however, especially among the less desirable elements of 
a country’s population, and he believes that the reproduction of 
a race should be limited, as far as possible, to those who are “‘ well 
born.’’ He is opposed to the mixing of races, and gives this as 
one of the reasons why populations in larger cities tend to 
degenerate, except in so far as racially replenished from the 
country districts. To quote him further: 


‘‘Hurope is decaying, not only as a result of political cata- 
clysms, but also because of a misconception of racial hygiene, 
and a failure to counteract the forces of degeneration. A strong 
middle class is necessary for the racial health of a people. In- 
creasing industry and trade make it possible to feed a larger 
population, but at the same time brings about a serious change 
in the structure of society. The old middle class decays and 
finally disappears. A new middle class is formed, to be sure, 
but it is of poorer substance. Meanwhile, there is numerical gain 
in both the upper and the lower classes, especially the latter. 
In time the working class becomes the largest, and underneath 
this comes a layer of human trash.” 


The professor suggests no measures to safeguard racial vigor 
and purity, saying that such discussion would naturally fall 
outside the province of a scientist. 


DO FISHES SMELL?—Yes, to a certain extent, answers Edgar 
R. Waite, writing in Aquatic Life (Baltimore). By means of 
experiment, he goes on, we can ascertain approximately at what 
_ distance a fish can see, also something perhaps as to what we 
regard as its sense of hearing, but it is more difficult to arrive 
at a conception of its smelling faculty. He continues: 


‘An examination of the nostrils of a fish reveals the fact that 
they are not connected with the air tube system, as in most 
animals, but lead into blind pockets, lined with delicate mem- 
branes well supplied with nerves. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that fishes can smell very well. It would indeed 
appear that it is necessary or advisable that the sense should be 
somewhat unusually developed, or receptivity increased, for, 
in place of the usual pair of nostrils, most fishes have two 
pairs of external openings, the one placed before the other. <A 
moment’s thought will indicate that the means by which smelling 
is accomplished can not be the same in water-breathing animals 
as in those that live on land and breathe air. In the latter the 
air containing the odoriferous particles is drawn through the 
nostrils into the lungs and the nature of the odor is quickly 
analyzed en route. The moment the odor is detected as objec- 
tionable, the passage to the lungs is closed and a more searching 
analysis made by the action known as sniffing. The same 
process takes place when the odor is very faint. More air is 
drawn into the nostrils by sniffing, so that the sensations may 
be increased. In fishes water is not drawn through the nostrils, 
but merely into the small pockets and, tho these may be 


emptied and refilled, the quantity of water brought into contact — 
with the nerves of smell must be comparatively small. In some 
few fishes, as in the Globe fishes and Puffers. for example, there 
is no nasal pocket, the nerves being directed into ex'ernal proe- 
esses, and, seeing that such would come into contact with a 
greater volume of water than could enter the nasal pockets, 
one wonders that such system is not the rule rather than the 
exception.” 


WHEN IT’S BEST TO BE FAT OR THIN 


LITTLE OVERWEIGHT IN YOUTH and under- 
A weight in middle and later life will cheat the grim archer 

‘out of some years, it seems. Insurance statistics are 
throwing light on this matter, we are told by the Statistical Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (New York). 
It is generally recognized, says this paper, that the weight of the 
human body in relation to its height plays a part in determining 
the health and longevity of the individual. It is only recently, 
however, that the long experience of the insurance companies 
has made possible the crystallization of this impression into 
a series of definite propositions. It continues: 


‘‘We know now, for example, that overweight is a serious im- 
pairment among insured lives, the gravity increasing with the 
excess in weight over the average for the height and age. But 
even this statement has its exceptions because, at the younger 
ages, a limited amount of overweight is apparently an advantage. | 
Such persons have uniformly a lower death rate from tuberculosis. 
It is after age 35 that overweight, even in relatively small 
amounts, begins to be dangerous. The seriousness increases 
with advancing age and with the amount of overweight. 

** Among short men, that is, those below five feet-seven inches - 
in height, at the age period 40 to 44 years, an excess of 20 per 
cent. in weight involves an added mortality of 30 per cent. above 
the normal. A 40 per cent. increase in weight in such individuals 
involves an increased mortality of nearly 80 per cent. Among 
tall men, that is, those over five feet ten inches in height, the 
adverse situation is even more marked. Foc, among them, at 
ages 40 to 44, a 20 per cent. excess in weight carries a 40 per cent. 
increase in mortality, and a 40 per cent. excess in weight doubles 
the mortality. ; 

“On the other hand, underweight, which is common enough, 
presents a different picture. In general, underweight is an ad- 
vantage, provided, of course, the proportion is not too great. It 
is a serious Impairment in early adult life, especially among taller 
men. ‘Those who are over five feet ten inches, and who are 20 
per cent. below the average weight for their height, show an in- 
ereased mortality of 30 per cent. Those having 30 per cent. 
underweight have a 50 per cent. excess mortality at these early 
ages. But, from age 40 onward, there are apparently no such 
penalties for underweight and this condition, in fact, becomes 
a distinct advantage; for these are the people who have the best 
mortality rates. _ 

““The important lesson taught by these propositions is that 
there is an optimum build with reference to mortality. The 
average build is not the best build. Those who weigh between 
10 and 20 per cent. below the average show the optimum econdi- 
tion of longevity at the most of the ages after early adult life. 
These few facts which have been derived from analysis of the 
insurance records must be supplemented by intensive physiolog- 
ical research. A promising field of investigation is opened up for 
the physiologist to determine why the body mechanisms function 
better in those who are of lighter build than in heavier set per- 
sons. Common observation confirms these statistical findings. 
We can all recall from our personal observation that the large 
majority of our friends who have reached a ripe old age are of 
slight build. Large persons more often suecumb at an earlier 
age to the diseases of the heart or kidneys, to pneumonia, 
and to disorders which reflect the worn-out machinery of the 
body. To discover the reason for this is the problem of the 
physiologist. 

“A promising lead for investigation is the suggestion that 
among overweights having a large chest capacity the conditions 
of mortality are more favorable than among those not so pro- 
tected. It may well be that overweights who have large trunks 
are probably the best overweights and must be distinguished 
from those of small chest capacity and correspondingly large 
abdominal girth. The significance of these differences is for the ~ 
future to determine.” — a 


* ing the voice across the ocean is another matter. 


‘on the night of January 14th. 


RADIO— 


, DEPARTMENT 


TALKING ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


VERY ONE KNOWS that transatlantic commercial 
radio is an affair of the humdrum every-day world; and 
after the tests of December, when more than three 

hundred amateurs ‘‘got across,” even short-wave and low-power 
overseas transmission can not be regarded as a novelty. But all 
this has to do with the mere sending of telegraph signals—mes- 
sages in the familiar Morse code or one of its modifications. Send- 
That, too, has 
been accomplished several times recently, one or another of the 
big broadeasting stations hav- 
ing been heard in England; but 
this has happened under cir- 
cumstances so exceptional as to 
rank as ‘‘freak’’ reception. 
Now, however, the expected 
has come to pass, in that the 
big new power tubes have 
been used to radiophone the 
voice across the Atlantic by 
prearrangement, to a listening 
audience who heard, not mere 
fragments of a lecture or con- 
cert, but an entire worded mes- 
sage. The listeners were not 
able to respond in kind, as 
they lacked the equipment; 
but they cabled responses de- 
elaring that they heard the 
New York speakers perfectly, 
and were even able to recognize 
individual voices. 

The feat was accomplished 


Pho.ograph by Kadel & Herbert. 
HE IS TALKING TO ENGLAND BY WIRELESS. 
President H. B. Thayer of the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, in his New York office, talking across the Atlantic by radio, 
in one of the recent successful tests of transoceanic wireless telephony. 


The New York Tribune of the 
following morning has this to 
say of the historical achieve- 
ment: 

“Science stood in the midst 


‘of a little group of ardent experimenters on the twenty-sixth floor 


of a lower Broadway skyscraper last night and turned the pages 
of history to the introduction of a new epoch. For the first time 
since man learned to make intelligible sounds persons speaking 
in New York were heard distinctly in London. The com- 
munication was instantaneous, and not only the messages but 
the voices of speakers were recognized by their familiars across 
3,000 miles of space. 

“The experiment was planned and conducted by officials of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
message was sent from the company’s building, at 195 Broadway. 
At the New Southgate telephone station, in London, the receiv- 
ing apparatus was installed, and a group of British Government 
officials—the English telephone system is a branch of the post- 
office—experts of the American company and newspaper writers 
heard the first telephonic message in history between the New 
and Old World capitals.” 


As to the new devices that made transatlantic radiotelephony 
possible, and the practical significance of the achievement, we 
find the following, in the New York Times: 


“The research work has been carried on by scorés of scientists 
and has cost millions of dollars to the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company and t6 the Radio Corporation of America, 


which have cooperated in developing wireless telephony to the 
point of last night’s achievement. 


“The inventions and improvements which have been made 
since 1915 when words were first transmitted across the ocean 
by wireless telephone and heard on the other side have numbered 
hundreds. 

“One of the important inventions has increased by 1,000 per 
cent. the power of the vacuum tube used in transmission. For- 
merly the heat generated by the anode or plate which introduced 
the current into the tube was a limitation to the power of the tube. 

“The introduction of a water-cooling device in the tube has 
made it possible to increase the power from one kilowatt to ten 
kilowatts without melting glass or metal. Newer and still more 
powerful tubes have been in- 
vented, it was said, which 
multiply a hundred times the 
power which could be used in 
the old tube and make it cer- 
tain that in a short time talking 
around the world will be pos- 
sible. i 

“Another important inven- 
tion is one which suppresses 
the waste wave-lengths and 
concentrates the energy in a 
narrow series of electrical 
waves. Through the help of 
this, it was said, 100 kilowatts 
can now do the work which 
used to require 300.” 


At the conclusion of his 
message, Mr. Thayer issued 
the following statement: 


‘‘We talked across the At- 
lantic in 1915, and we also sent 
a telephone message across the 
Pacific to the Hawaiian Islands. 
All of these messages were 
heard and understood at their 
destinations. 

“Since then, the radio art, 
the art of telephony and that 
of radiotelephony have been 
greatly improved. Our ex- 
periments with radiotelephony 
have been continuous and have 
been going on for years. For 
these latest tests we have had the use of the station of the 
Radio Corporation of America at Rocky Point, Long Island. 

‘‘Tt is now generally recognized that the chief utility of radio- 
telephony is to be looked for in situations where wires can not be 
used. These experiments are part of our effort to determine to 
what extent the radiotelephone may ultimately be employed 
in talking across great bodies of water where talking through 
telephone wires is not feasible. We are making steady progress, 
but there is much more to be done before we ean speak definitely 
about establishing practical commercial radiotelephone service 
aeross the Atlantic.” 


The following explanation of some of the technical phases of 
the achievement was made: 


““One of the developments which has been in progress since 
the telephone company’s demonstration of transoceanic radio- 
telephony in 1915 has to do with the perfection of high-powered 
vacuum tubes. The tubes used in the present tests are char- 
acterized by a large external anode which is cooled by water. 
By virtue of water-cooling each tube can readily handle as much 
as ten kilowatts of power. 

“Tn the present installation, which is located at the large 
Rocky Point Station of the Radio Corporation of America, the 
final stage of amplification comprises a small group of these 
tubes operating in parallel. The output of 100 kilowatts is 
delivered to the antenna and, due to a new system of radio 
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transmission employed, is as effective as 300 kilowatts would 
be in the systems commonly used. In the systems commonly in 
use about two-thirds of the energy goes into waves other than 
those which comprise the message, these waves being needed 
by many of the receiving sets in use for detection of the message. 
The new system suppresses the waves which do not comprise 
the message and reception is accomplished by generating locally 
at the receiving set a small high frequency current which cor- 
responds in frequency to the suppressed waves. In the present 
tests this frequency is 55,500 and corresponds to a wave-length of 
5,400 meters. 

“The present system differs from the usual radio transmitting 
systems in another important respect. The usual type of trans- 
mitter sends out, in addition to the group of waves which does 
not comprise the message, two groups, each of which does carry 
the message. 

“Tn the new apparatus only one of these groups is radiated. 
This makes possible the sending of twice as many messages at 
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SENDING OUT TIME SIGNALS FROM ARLINGTON. 


Here is Chief Wegand connecting up the relay to send out the time 
signals from the Naval Observatory clock. This is now the most 
important broadcasting done by the Government. 


the same time without interference. This feature is particularly 
important at long wave lengths. The present system was 
perfected in connection with the so-called carrier telephone 
which is now in use in this country on certain long distance 
telephone lines.”’ 


WGY HEARD IN EVERY STATE—The authenticated report 
“that the station W G Y, the broadeasting station of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, New York, has been heard 
in every State in the Union tells of notable progress not merely 
in transmitting but in receiving as well. 
sensitive receivers in use everywhere. The time is at hand when 
national communication by radiophone—for example, the broad- 
casting of a President’s message from coast to coast—is a feasi- 
bility. The Evening Mail (New York), noting that Idaho and 
Nevada were the last States to report hearing a message from 
Schenectady, makes this further comment: 


Obyiously there are 


“The farthest points reached in all directions are: West— 
Oakland, Calif., 2,550 miles; north—St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
1,075 miles; Calgary, Alberta, 1,950 miles; east—by steamer, 
2,017 miles in the Atlantic ocean; south—by 8S. 8. Luckenbach, 
150 miles south of the Panama Canal, or a distance of 2,450 miles, 
and Mexico City, 2,159 miles.” 


In general terms, then, it may be said that a person speaking 
into the microphone of the Schenectady station has a possible 
audience in a territory perhaps twenty million miles in area! 
That is a prospect calculated to give stage fright to the most 
experienced platform campaigner. 


UNCLE SAM TO BROADCAST TO US ALL 


OVERNMENT BROADCASTING BY RADIO- 
PHONE! That is the sensational new thing in the 
broadcasting world. The station is the one at Arlington, 

already famous for service of another type. The radiophone 
service was inaugurated on January 3rd, with the most powerful 
transmitting outfit of any such station in the United States. 
The New York Tribune, after referring to it as ‘‘a notable 
service, which is undoubtedly destined to assume a major part 
in the future history of the country,” goes on with pardonable 
enthusiasm to give certain interesting details of the new govern- 
ment enterprise. We quote: 


“Tt is unquestionably the nucleus of a nation-wide network 
of broadcasting which will be the eventual answer to the oft- 
repeated question, ‘Who is going to do the broadeasting of the 
future?’ And it may bring order out of the present chaos which 
confounds radio from its broadeasting angle. —_ : 

‘Arlington is probably the best known radio station in the 
world, yet to the average broadeast fan it is only associated with 
the daily transmission of time signals. It is one of the high- 
powered wireless telegraph stations of the United States Navy, 
and is occupied practically twenty-four hours of the day with a - 
terrific amount of wireless traffic in conjunction with the other 
naval stations at Annapolis and Sayville. 

“The novel feature of the new service is that it will be main- 
tained simultaneously with the telegraph business of the station 
without in any manner interfering. A new aerial about 300 
feet above the ground has been erected on the mammoth masts 
which make the station a landmark for miles around the national 
capital. This aerial will be used exclusively for radiophone 
broadeasting. 

“The transmitting apparatus is of the very latest type, and 
consists of six ‘P’ tubes, each with a rating of 250 watts, three 
of these being used as modulators, and the remaining three as 
oscillators. The output in the antenna is slightly in excess of 
one and a half kilowatts. The daylight range with the average 
type of receiver will be in the neighborhood of 300 miles. Its 
night range can not of course be estimated, but there is not the 
slightest doubt about its being heard from one end of the count 
to the other. ‘7 

‘“‘Tts advent is a matter of extreme importance in the historical 
development of the country, because of its location and the fact 
that it is government operated. In the future it will be in a posi- 
tion to broadcast to the nation all of the important debates in 
Congress which affect the general welfare not only of this 
country but also of the entire world. It will also be able to 
radiate the Messages of the President delivered to Congress. In 
other words, it will bring the nation’s executive and legislative 
branches of Government right into the homes of the people. 

“The logical future possibility of this station is its employment 
as the nucleus of a nation-wide network of broadcast relaying 
stations so arranged that every section of the country will be 
covered by daylight transmission, and all government informa- 
tion brought direct to every person throughout the land. The 
value of this service to rural communities is beyond estimate, 
especially with regard to weather, crop and produce reports.” 

“The feasibility of one broadeasting station picking up and 
simultaneously reradiating the voice or music-modulated 
carrier wave of another station has long ago been proved in 
practise. One of the most famous instances of daily reradiation 
is that of WJZ at Newark in twice daily rébroadeasting the time 
signals from Arlington, always faithfully reproducing the char- 
acteristic tone of the signal. 

“The new Arlington service will be maintained on’a wave-length 
of 710 meters. This has been chosen in order to prevent any 
possibility of interference with the normal wireless telegraph 
business of that and other government stations. At first the 
concerts of the Marine and U. S. Navy bands will be the only 
entertainment feature of the station. Special microphones 
have been established in barracks so that it will not be necessary 
for the bands to go to Arlington. Broadeasting of government 
information will be the other feature. 

‘The next logical step would be the erection of a similar central 
station in New York City, the entertainment center of the 
country. 

“This, of course, is a matter for the future. The important 
thing for every broadeast fan is to fully appreciate the opening 
of the Arlington venture and to impress upon his Congressman 
the importance of maintaining and extending the new service.”’ 
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TAP THE SOCKET FOR LIGHT, HEAT 
| ‘AND MUSIC 


CCOUNTS HAVE BEEN GIVEN in these columns of 
the system known as ‘‘line radio,” or ‘‘ wired wireless, ”’ 
invented by Major General George O. Squier, and of the 

experimental application of the method to ordinary electric-light 
wires. It will be recalled that General Squier demonstrated the 
possibility of receiving messages with an ordinary radio 
apparatus by plugging into the regular electric-light socket, 
without the use of any aerial or other outside connection. In his 
recent book, “Practical Radio,’ Dr. Henry Smith Williams makes 
this appraisal of the novel method: 


“Tt appears not to have been understood by all who have 
written about this new achievement of General Squier’s, that 
the wire cable is used only to direct the ‘broadcasted’ message, 
as a telephone wire directs ordinary line-radio conversation. 
The electric-light wire is not functioning as an aerial. It does 
not catch up signals from the ether, but only conveys messages— 
lectures, music, or what not—sent directly from a transmitter in 
the power-house; the transmitting apparatus being connected 
to a socket, just as is the receiving apparatus at the other end 
of the line. 

“Tt would appear that such use of an electric-light system offers 
at least one solution of the broadeasting problem. To illustrate: 
In most village communities, the electric light goes everywhere. 
Concerts and other entertainments could, of course, be heard by 
line radio wherever the electrie-light system is installed. Half a 
dozen different programs could be sent at the same time along the 
wire, by using different frequencies. It would thus be possible 
for each household to select the particular entertainment that 
it wished to hear. 

“It would be possible, apparently, to have different enter- 
tainments in various rooms of the same house. Father could 
listen to the sporting news in his study; mother to a concert in 
the sitting-room; and the children to some juvenile entertain- 
ment in the play-room. Meantime, people whose houses are 
not supplied with electric lights might gather in various publie 
halls, say school-rooms and churches, to listen to entertainments 
of various types. The possibilities of the method seem limitless.”’ 


And now, we are told, these possibilities are to become realities. 
A conclusive demonstration was made at the Bureau of Standards 
the other day, and arrangements have been made with the in- 
ventor to put electric-light radio on a commercial basis. ‘‘ Within 
a short time,’’ declares a writer in The Radio Review of the New 
York Evening Mail, ‘‘all consumers of electric current may be 
able to plug in their radio set to their lamp-sockets and receive 
information and entertainment broadcasted by the large light 
and power companies.”’ The account continues: 


‘‘With the aid of a small condenser in series with vacuum-tube 
receiving sets, or a special plug, consumers of electricity will be 
able to receive broadeasts from their electric wires just as they 
get ‘juice’ to operate the flat-iron, electric-toaster or hair-curler 
to-day. One button will produce ‘jazz,’ another news and a third 
grand opera, as soon as the power companies start broadcasting 
over their wire systems. The ether will in no way be disturbed 
by this sort of direct radio broadcasting and Secretary Hoover 
will not have to assign wave-lengths or worry about interference 
with other stations using the ether—there will be no interference, 
as the air is not used. 

‘‘With the aid of a regulation broadcasting set at a substation 
of the Potomac Electric Power Company messages were trans- 
mitted yesterday over this company’s lines, carrying 2,400 volts 
of alternating current, to the Signal Corps laboratory, Bureau 
of Standards, in Washington, where they were received by means 
of a tube set coupled with condensers. The sending station was 
located at Georgetown. The wave which followed the wires 
was of 5,000 meters or 30,000 cycles, and a transmitting current 
of 0.050 amperes was employed. 

‘Following tests of General Squtier’s invention in Cleveland last 
May and further trials in New York in August, the North 
American Company concluded that a practical application of 
the system was of value and would permit the furnishing of an 
_ additional important service to lighting and power customers. 
Since October, R. D. Duncan, Jr., chief radio engineer of the 
company, has been perfecting the methods. 


‘“At the public demonstration made yesterday Mr. Duncan 
made the following statement: 

‘“**Tn cooperation with the Potomac Electrie Power Company 
experiments have been under way for some time during which 
the voice has been transmitted over the high-voltage lines of 
the latter company from the Georgetown and the Tennelytown 
substations and received at the Bureau of Standards and at 
different points in Chevy Chase and Maryland. During the 
experiments the two sets of transmitting apparatus were con- 
nected through special circuits to the 2,400-volt three-phase 
distributing system. The receiving apparatus was plugged 
directly into the light socket as is done with an electric-iron, 
toaster or other familiar appliance. 

“<The broadeasting was carried on simultaneously with the 
normal operation of the electric-power system, there being no 
interference with either system by the other.’ 

“The message did not travel through the air, but followed the 
maze of wires and cables between the two points. A regular 
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TESTING WIRED WIRELESS. 


Major General Squier, at the reader’s left, testing his invention for 
using ordinary electric-light wires for purposes of radio communication. 


radio-transmitting set was used at the Georgetown station, being 
connected with the light-wire system, and the message was taken 
off by a tube receiving set protected by condensers at the Bureau 
of Standards.”’ 


RADIO AS A WORLD-WIDE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 
—After predicting that ‘‘the craze for a mysterious novelty 
which has marked the past year will be succeeded by a more 
logical use of radio,’’ Prof. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, says in a New York Evening Post interview that he 
expects the greatest practical application of radio in the future 
to be: 


“Carrying on educational propaganda among people who are 
working all day long and can not attend university classes. 
Think of the potential audience within listening distance of 
Columbia University by radio. There are 8,000,000 people 
within a radius of fifty miles. You can reach them by radio 
with the simplest and most direct medium of communication, 
the spoken, the living word! 

“Think of what it would have meant to St. Paul if he had had 
such a medium of communication. Then, while he traveled 
from Jerusalem to Cyprus, Cesarea, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Athens, and Rome, he could have sent the words 
of his mouth to all the churches every day. Those marvelous 
epistles would have been given a most powerful reinforcement. 

‘“We need St. Pauls in our universities to-day—men who 
will rise up and preach the doctrine of truth and democracy. 
People who work all day, people who will not leave their homes 
to attend a lecture course, people who tire in reading the dry 
printed word, will listen if all they have to do is to use a radio. 
There are millions of people who are thirsty for knowledge whom 
we could not reach by the old methods.” 
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A NEW EVANGEL OF ACTING 


EFORE THE ACTORS of the Moscow Art Theater ever 
set foot in America they were called upon to defend them- 
selves against the charge of being emissaries of the Soviet 

Government. They had received the welcome of Berlin and 
Paris, centers much nearer the sources of Bolshevism, but our 
land seemed to find something insidious in their advent. The 
American Defense Society, by its 
protest against the visit, furnished the 
Moscow artists with a vast amount of 
publicity that niust have done some- 
thing toward enlarging the eager crowds 
that now nightly storm the doors of 
the Jolson Theater where they are 
performing. Had the fact leaked out 
that Moseow regarded Stanislavsky 
and his players so old-fashioned and 
conservative as to be unworthy repre- 
sentatives of Soviet dramatic art, there 
might, on the other hand, have been 
noted an apathy in that part of the mob 
which sways to the latest stimulus. 
Newspaper comment has been practi- 
eally all on the side of theplayers. With 
the Soviet Government itself returning 
to capitalism, as the New York Times 
points out, there can be little fear of 
invidious propagandizing ‘by people 
devoted to art instead of polities. 
Stanislavsky is a name made familiar 
during the last twenty years in com- 
ment on the world’s theatrical art, as 
the greatest inspirer of the forward 
His base was too remote 
inquirets. 


movement. 
for any but venturesome 
But the war and its after-effects have 
set not only the Comédie Frangaise, but 
the far-distant Moscow Art Theater 
on its travels. Up to the time of this writing two plays have 
been presented by the visiting company. The opening was 
with a spectacular piece of costume, scenery and passion 
ealled ‘“‘Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch,’’ by Alexei Tolstoy, recall- 
ing in character and story the now familiar opera of ‘Boris 
Godunoff.’”’ The second was in complete antithesis, being Gorky’s 
realistic play of the Russian slums, called in this instance, ‘‘The 
Lower Depths.’’ The impression so far made seems to be that 
another new revelation has come out of Russia. The great 
interest in scenic investiture, now manifest in our theaters, 
might be said to be directly traceable to the influence of the Rus- 
sian ballet; now we are likely to be taught something about the 
art of acting. The critics are quite unanimous on this point; 
but we will let Mr. Towse of the New York Evening Post speak, 
as he has almost been a voice crying in the wilderness of scenic 


opulence for improved acting. Speaking of the first piece: 


“Here was a remarkable spectacle, singularly rich, almost 
garish—as, of course, it ought to be—in the vividness and variety 
of its color, and full of effective and artistic grouping. There 
might be temptation to dilate upon it if there were not weightier 
matter to dwell upon. It is enough to say that it was altogether 
fitting, satisfying, and scrupulously appropriate. It was what 


STANISLAVSKY, 


the famous director of the Moscow Art Theater, 
representing here Gaieff in Tchekhoff’s play of 
middle-class life, ““The Cherry Orchard.’ 


the time, spirit and environment of the play demanded. There 
is at once the reason and the justification. But it was upon the 
acting that the greatest pains had been lavished, and it is the 
acting that throws other contemporaneous spectacles into the 
shade and is the outstanding and most instructive and significant 
feature of the achievement. And it is acting along the old sound 
traditional lines, informed and expert, with life-blood in it and 
brains, and a dash of romantic imagina- 
tion—an object lesson of the most 
enlightening kind for some of our 
modern theorists who pretend that the 
thoughts and emotions of a play can 
best be exprest by scenic vagaries and 
electrics. 

“Most of us are tolerably familiar 
with the ordinary stage crowds, such, 
for instance, as are employed in plays 
like ‘Julius Cesar.’ Very few of them 
have been in the least like the real 
thing. In nearly every case (the Mein- 
ingens were an exception), they were 
too manifestly the product of a stage- 
manager’s drill. They yelled, or gestic- 
ulated by sections, and indulged in all 
sorts of extravagant by-play, but were 
more like automata than sentient and 
intelligent entities. There are no mobs 
in ‘Tsar Fyodor,’ but many groups, and 
it is in the management of these that 
some of the finest cooperative work of 
the company is shown. An especially 
noteworthy example of it is afforded 
in the second act, where the Shouisky 
delegation and the court officials are 
listening to the wordy duel between 


Prince Ivan. While the principals are 
disputing, there is not a person present 
who does not exhibit the liveliest in- 
terest in the critical arguments. Every 
listener betrays his individual concern, 
and as one or the other of the con- 
testants scores a point, the sense of it is 
instantly reflected in some involuntary 
gesture, a changing countenance, or a 
muttered comment on the part of his supportérs. There is 
nothing labored, artificial, or extravagant, nothing to distract 
attention from the speaker. All is apparently natural and 
spontaneous, but the effect is magical, adding incaleulably to 
the illusion of the episode. And examples of this sort of thing, 
acting of the rarest kind nowadays, might be multiplied, did time 
or space permit.” 


Versions of Gorky’s play in both German and English have 
been previously seen on the New York stage. It is not so much 
a play as a picture of life in its lowest dregs, with the interactions 
incident to the casual meetings of waifs in a night shelter. Mr. 
Towse again writes: 


“The types depicted are vigorously drawn, with firm distinct- 
ness of outline, but in their essence are all akin, being equally 
saturated with the same spirit of dreary and fatalistic pessimism. 
They do not really exhibit much play of faney. The orevailing 
drabness is unrelieved by any of the touches of that alleviating 
humor which helps to sharpen the strokes of the great satirical 
humorists. Even in the message of the evangelistic and mystical 
figure of Luka there is no breath of heartening inspiration. His 
philosophy as a counsel of perfection is sound as far as it goes, 
but is wholly material and sounds hollow and futile in such an 
abyss of the slums. ‘Suffer cheerfully here in the certainty that 
death will bring oblivion’ is not the most invigorating of creeds. 


the rival leaders, Boris Godunoff and — 


as public entertainment. 
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AS LUKA, AS TSAR 
A “Serio-Comic”’ pilgrim in the ‘Lower 


Depths,’ by Maxim Gorky. 
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FYODOR, AS YEPIKHOFF, 
A character created by Moskvin and played 
by him on the opening night here. 


the gay, guitar-playing clerk in “The 
Cherry Orchard,’ by Tchekhoff. 


IMPERSONATIONS OF IVAN MOSKVIN, A CHARTER MEMBER OF THE MOSCOW ART THEATER. 


But it may be argued with some degree of plausibility that there 
could be no chance for humor or inspiring effect in a picture pur- 
porting to be a remorseless record of conditions existing in the 
lowest social depths, amid the dregs of human waste. That is to 
admit by indirection that the intrinsic value of the work is to be 
estimated by its veracity, by its descriptive rather than by its 
creative power. Then several questions arise of which it is only 
necessary to mention two. The first is whether bald and unflinch- 
ing realism.is in itself necessarily artistic and a proof of genius— 
the implications here are very broad—and the second is whether 
realism is, in all cases, its own sufficient justification when offered 
No attempt will be made to discuss 
either the one or the other of them now.” 


While this observation shows the main difference between the 
European and American ideals of the theater, it is with the 
acting that this observer is again principally interested: 


“There can be little doubt that this piece was deliberately 
chosen with the intent of exhibiting the versatility and executive 


scope of the company in the most striking fashion at the earliest 


possible moment, and this purpose was most satisfactorily ful- 
filled. The local playgoers of a younger generation must have 
found it difficult to believe that the ragged and filthy scarecrows 
who occupied the stage last evening were, in the majority of 
instances, the same players who had figured in the romantic and 
spectacular representation of last week. The contrast in action, 
scene, atmosphere, and personalities was absolute. The differ- 
ence was as that between light and darkness. In every respect 


-the performance was admirable. And yet to those familiar with 


the theater in its best estate, with experience of what a good 
stock company is capable, there was nothing in it that was 
phenomenal or astonishing. No individual performer gave any 
exhibition of startling genius. The whole secret of what seemed 
to be the surpassing excellence of the interpretation lies in the 
fact that every member of the cast was a real actor thoroughly 
trained in the essentials, not only the rudiments, of his profession. 

‘Again as in the case of ‘Tsar Fyodor,’ the outstanding feature 
was the perfection of the ensemble. The setting, of course, in 
tone and detail was realistic and appropriate. The change from 
the glittering splendor of a semi-barbaric court to the drab 
penury of the subcellar was an-almost magical transformation 
scene. And the ex-courtiers, in their tousled rags and physical 
degeneracy, seemed the natural denizens of this forlorn retreat. 


_ The adaptability of the players was proved by some wonderful 
_metamorphoses, not only in attire but in personality. It was not 


easy to recognize in the burly and lethargic carcass of the Tatar 
porter the stately and imperious form of Boris Godunoff, but it 


was the same Alexander Vishnevsky. A still more striking change, 
perhaps, was exhibited in the case of the reckless, passionate and 
prodigal young thief, Pepel, the Peter Baksheieff who had been 
the bearded, sleek, and wily intriguer Lowp-Kleshnin of the pre- 
ceding week. 

“Olga Knipper-Tchekhova, the gracious, tender, and attrac- 
tive Tsarina of a few hours ago, was now the sodden, abandoned, 
vituperative but still dreamy street-walker Nastya, while the 
garrulous and venerable centenarian, Kuriakoff, in the person 
of Vladimir Gribunin, was now converted into the fussy, shame- 
less, parasitical policeman, Mivedviedieff. Vassily Katchaloff, 
a Czar the other day, was now the bloated, capering, grotesque 
wreck of a once fashionable reveler, while Constantin Stanislav- 
sky, recently the majestical patriot Ivan Shouisky, was now the 
eynical, alternately saturnine and vociferous Satine, who in his 
wild outbursts on the subjects of manhood and freedom is sup- 
posed to be spokesman for Gorky himself. 

““‘Tvan Moskvin assumed the mystical figure of Luka and was 
less efficiently disguised than some of his associates. He is, 
apparently, a strongly mannered actor, with little personal tricks 
that betray him. His conception of Luka was in the nature of 
the serio-comic, but had in it something strangely appealing. 
It was a clever, consistent, but not altogether satisfying perfor- 
mance, tho probably entirely characteristic of the peasant manner.” 


In his weekly causerie in The Evening Post, Mr. Towse enlarges 
on the general topic of excellence in the acting. The Moscow 
players, he says, have given us an invaluable and much needed 
object lesson in the art of acting which to the younger genera- 
tion must have come almost as a revelation. Further: 


“Tt is no exaggeration to say that no performances equal to 
theirs, in all-round proficiency, have been seen in this part cf 
the world for forty years or more. But they have established 
no new precedent. Such artistic work as theirs is still furnished 
by the old-established stock companies of Hurope and could 
have been found here and in England up to forty years ago. 

‘“What they have done is to recall if not reestablish old stand- 
ards, where they had been neglected for so long that there was 
grave danger of their being forgotten altogether and to demon- 
strate, irrefutably, the immense. efficacy of the permanent stock 
company as a school of acting. To a professional newspaper 
eritie of the old school, as the present writer through no fault of 
his own happens to be, their first performance here was an especial 
delight as a publie proof that the standards by which he had long 
been accustomed to judge modern players were not imaginary, 
but were still valid and legitimate for purposes of comparison.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LOW ESTATE IN ENGLAND 


‘ ,' YHILE SHAKESPEARE IS FLOURISHING with us 
the present season, he is languishing in his native coun- 
try. It is a frequently recurring contrast, usually to 
our disadvantage. But one phase of the present low estate of 
Shakespeare in England is given by Bernard Shaw in a communi- 
cation to the Sunday Observer (London). It has to do with the 
workings of the committee of the Shakespeare Memorial Na- 
tional Theater, a project which once looked to be on the road to 
realization. A large sum was subscribed and a site for the pro- 
posed building secured. It was hoped 
to dedicate it on the 350th anniversary; 
but England was fighting a war to the 
death and no thought or further mone- 
tary support was afforded to the im- 
mortal bard. Peace has revived the 
aspiration, but the project has become 
encumbered by so many fostering hands 
that only a G. B. S. could do justice 
to ‘their futility. So he starts off 
his recital with a stinging compliment 
to men of letters and art in general: 


“The collapse of the meeting of the 
general committee of the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theater established 
nothing but the fact, already only too 
well known to all who have tried to 
organize literary and artistic opinion, 
that it is almost impossible to do any- 
thing with men of letters and artists, 
because they have no public technique. 
They can lay down the law beautifully 
on their writing-pads in their studies, 
with nobody to contradict or interrupt 
them. But get them round a com- 
mittee table and they are impossible. 
They know nothing about that parlia- 
mentary procedure of motion and 
amendment without which a meeting 
is only a mob. They are full of ideas 
generally, and often copious and elo- 
quent in expressing those ideas; but as 
to confining themselves to the particular 
points under discussion, and disposing 
of them one after another by a series of amendments, the 
strongest chairman can not keep them to it. If they are called 
to order, they regard it either as a personal attack or as what 
they call ‘red tape.’ Being energetic and important people, 
they can not be sat on as nobodies can; and in the end they throw 
the meeting and themselves into such hopeless confusion that 
when at last a vote is taken neither they nor any one else knows 
what is at issue, and as often as not they carry what they have 
been opposing or defeat what they have been advocating. 

“In the case of a body like the general committee of the 
8. M.N.T. (Shakespeare Memorial National Theater), consisting 
of over a hundred more or less celebrated people, most of whom 
never turn up at all, and the rest blow in casually at long inter- 
vals during which they lose the thread of the business (if they 
ever held it) completely, and want to begin over again from the 
beginning, the confusion is thrice confounded; and the business- 
like members of the executive committee, unable to get an intel- 
ligible mandate or to carry their own suggestions except by 
accident or misunderstanding, finally drop off in despair.” 


The meeting recently held, he says, had to be adjourned, with 
the result that the adjourned meeting was very different from 
that of the first sitting. And— 


“‘Tt all came to nothing, except that the energetic raiders from 
‘Old Vic’ secured a subsidy of £1,000 a year on condition. of 
keeping up their Shakespearean activities. For the rest, the gen- 
eral committee was asked whether, in view of the fact that the 
existing capital is not sufficient to build and endow a national 
theater, it would (a) spend it in developing its successful experi- 
ments in Stratford into experiments in London, with every rea- 
sonable prospect of the experiments earning their way to a per- 


THE RAGGED BARON 


in Gorky’s ‘“‘The Lower Depths,’’ represented 
with amazing detail by Vassily Katchaloff, the 
leading actor of the Moscow Art Theater. 


manent home and thereby realizing the Memorial Theater; or! 
(b) allowing the capital to accumulate at compound interest until 
it suffices for the original grandiose scheme. It decided to do 
neither; at least that-was the effect of its final vote. As a result, 
the executive finds itself left with the income which it had used 
for the Stratford experiments half cut off by the subsidy to the 
‘Old Vic’; with seven or eight most deserving theatrical enter- 
prises clamoring for the rest of it; and with positive instructions 
neither to spend the capital nor allow it to accumulate. 

‘““There is nothing to be done except either to‘reform the con- 
stitution of the fund into something workable, or else to keep 
holding meetings of the general committee until it arrives at a 
sensible conclusion by pure accident (which is always possible), 
or until all the members, having taken 
personal offense or become tired of ‘red 
tape,’ have ceased to attend, leaving the 
_executive in sole possession. 

“Thus the very promising activity 
and policy of the executive during the 
last few years is brought to a standstill 
and financially disabled by an explosive 
mixture of the best brains of the Empire 
in a committee-room. Which shows - 
that when you let democracy loose 
among people who have not been trained 
to play the democratic game, the differ- 
ence in disastrousness between the best 
brains and the worst is practically neg- 
ligible.”’ 


WHERE NEGROES MAYN’T 
LIVE AT HARVARD 


ARVARD’S RACIAL MIX- 
H TURE seems to be a source 
of constant anxiety. No 

sooner does she weather the storm 
raised by the Jews than she finds 
herself embroiled with the negroes. 
President Lowell recently denied a 
room in the freshman dormitory to Mr. 
Roscoe Conkling Bruce’s son, who is a 
candidate for next year’s entrance class. 
The freshman dormitories were founded 
in the interests of democracy, where 
“rich and poor should meet on a com- 
mon plane and learn something from 
each other,” says a Cambridge dispatch to the New York 
Times, but ‘‘Harvard does not wish negroes in those dormi- 
tories, as two or three negroes ean attest.” The Times also 
quotes the assertion of James W. Johnson, Secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
that Harvard, by its act, is ‘“‘putting into effect the program 
proclaimed by the infamous Ku Klux Klan and its apologists.” 
It is his contention that one of the most liberalizing influences at 
Harvard was to be found in the opportunity afforded to Southern 
students to come into contact with the negro so that they could 
tolerate and understand him, A prominent negro graduate of 
Harvard holds that ‘‘ President Lowell is inconsistent when he ad- 
vocatesa League of Nationsand democracy for allat the end of the 
World War, yet finally turns his back upon the negro race and ini- 
tiates against its members at Harvard a policy of discrimination.” 
A memorial opposing discrimination against negroes signed 
by Harvard men and printed in the New York Evening Post 
states that ‘‘the policy. of exclusion is based on the fact that 
residence in freshman halls is now compulsory and the opinion 
that as men from the South and Southwest come to Harvard in 
considerable numbers they should not be compelled to room or 
eat with colored men.” It is also true that the dormitories 
contain lounges where the freshmen meet for social intercourse. 
The action was taken advisedly it is said, but ex-president 
Eliot is quoted in dissent. ‘“‘I am opposed to every form of 
racial discrimination in the universities of our heterogene- 
ous democracy. Any such discrimination would violate very 


AS NASTYA, 


In “The Lower Depths,’’ she depicts one 
“sodden, abandoned, vituperative .” 


AS TSARINA IRINA, 
In “Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch,’’ she becomes In 
“gracious, tender, and attractive.” 
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AS MASHA, 
“The Three Sisters,’ she shows as a 
woman of the bourgeois world. 


VARIED INCARNATIONS OF MME. OLGA KNIPPER-TCHEKHOVA, WIDOW OF ANTON TCHEKHOFF. 


precious Harvard traditions.” So he is reported in the New 
York World. And the press comment, so far as we have seen, 
is not in sympathy with President Lowell, who according to the 
New York Hvening Post has created for himself a curious di- 
lemma: 


“Harvard’s amazing refusal to admit a negro to the freshman 
dormitories is appropriately supported by an astonishing piece 
of reasoning. Residence in the freshman dormitories is com- 
pulsory, President Lowell argues, and the Harvard authorities 
‘have not thought it possible to compel men of different races to 
reside together.’ Then how did the freshman dormitories come 
to be built? If the policy of compulsory residence in the fresh- 
man halls is to be justified at all, it is precisely because it applies 
to allfreshmen. ‘To say that all white freshmen or all Protestant 
freshmen or all native American freshmen shall live together, 
but that all other freshmen shall be barred from the freshman 
dormitories, is to make the policy of compulsory residence ludi- 
crous. 

“Nor is President Lowell consistent in his interpretation of 
the policy he lays down. If it is ‘not thought possible to compel 
men of different races to reside together,’ what about other races 
than the negro? Is it thought possible to compel Jews and 
Gentiles—or even all Gentiles—to live together? The actual 
outcome of a literal application of his words would be to limit 
the freshman dormitories to members of a single race. In that 
event they should not be called freshman dormitories but 
Anglo-Saxon freshman dormitories—if that name itself be not 
too inclusive.” 


Only eighteen of the 883 freshmen of last year were from the 
South, points out The Evening Post, which seems to make light 
of the president’s argument, therefore— 


“Southern students go to Harvard knowing the traditional 
New England feeling toward the negro. If they continue to go, 
it is because, temporarily at least, they are willing to accept the 
principle of toleration. The objection that weighs with the Har- 
vard authorities is the objection that comes from narrow- 
minded Northerners. The spirit that is shown at its extreme in 
the anti-negro riots which in recent years have disgraced some 
Northern cities is shown in a milder form by persons who are 
eager to claim the advantages of Harvard while striking down 
one of Harvard’s historic. distinctions. And the Harvard au- 
thorities aid them! 

‘“‘One point may be made in favor of President Lowell’s declara- 
tion—it is frank. Harvard has at least not descended to the 


level of professing to treat all its students alike while actually 
discriminating among them. But this defense is itself a confes- 
sion that Harvard has abandoned one of its proudest ideals at 
the very moment when that ideal is in special need of being 
upheld.” 


The New York Globe comments on the exchange of notes 
between President Lowell and the boy’s father, saying: 


““Mr. Bruce pointedly replied that living under the same roof 
compelled no social intimacy. ‘Seullions and thieves may sleep 
under the same roof with aristocrats and saints,’ he said. ‘But 
of social intimacy there is none unless it is voluntary on both 
sides. Every Southern family capable of hiring servants lives 
under the same roof with negroes without suffering embarrass- 
ment, Mr. Lowell referred, as he had previously, to the rising 
winds of race prejudice, and sought to justify his exclusion policy 
by his profest unwillingness to accentuate existing sentiments. 
Yet the judgment he rendered in this case can have no other 
effect. The president of Harvard University has, in truth, done 
as much as any man to stimulate race prejudice during the last 
few months. First his anti-Jewish policy and now his anti- 
negro decision aid neither the university nor the country. 

‘Of course race prejudice exists and it is obvious that intimacy 
between students, who for any reason are uncongenial, ought not 
to be forced by college authorities. But atthe same time institu- 
tions of higher learning have an obligation to the public. Most 
of all, it is no part of the function of a university to fertilize the 
evil tendencies of the community. Harvard should confer equal 
opportunity upon all races and permit its students individually 
to choose their friends. To do less is to dishonor the fine history 
of the institution.” 


In The World Mr. Heywood Broun adds to the question a page 
out of Harvard’s history: 


“For three years we sat at a table in Memorial Hall with a 
negro, and it seemed to us that whatever tension there may 
have been in the beginning grew less. No insurrections or riots 
oceurred any place in the United States because a negro student 
at Harvard ate at the same table with white students. Men who 
looked at him somewhat askance in the beginning found him 
agreeable and likable. And he, in his turn, probably discovered 
that men of the whité race were not necessarily braggarts and 
oppressors. The tragedy of race discrimination does not lie in the 
fact that nothing can be done about it, but that something can.”’ 


WHAT THE CRESCENT WILL REMEMBER AGAINST THE CROSS. 


The sack of this Turkish village by retiring Greek forces is not the only instance which, from a Moslem point of view, helps keep alive the 
ancient grudge against Christianity, and involves the West in an apparent contradiction of purposes. 


PEACE OR WAR WITH ISLAM? 


HE CROSS AND CRESCENT IN COOPERATION 

instead of conflict is an interesting possibility which 

suggests itself to a writer who believes that Christianity 
and Islam are not necessarily rivals, and that, altho each has 
much to reproach in the other, each has also much to forgive. 
If Islam has sinned against Christianity, Christianity has not 
always been Christian toward Islam. The mere juxtaposition 
of the two names carries with it the suggestion of irreconcilable 
difference, which, in the minds of many, can never be overcome; 
but Professor Arnold J. Toynbee, who has made a study of the 
Near East and its problems, believes that ‘‘the moral and 
philosophical truths revealed by Jesus and Mahomet, trans- 
mitted and transmuted by their spiritual successors and com- 
municated to the souls of innumerable beings, are not incom- 
patible with one another.*” The clash comes, he says, ‘‘ between 
those corporate institutions which have been so strangely 
grafted on to the tree of religion.”” Professor Toynbee holds 
the chair of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language, Literature, 
and History at London University, is author of ‘‘The Western 
Question in Greece and Turkey,’ and was a member of the 
Middle Eastern Section of the British Delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Writing in Asia (New York), he cites some 
of the historical reasons why Islam and Christianity hold each 
other guilty of disloyalty to its profest doctrine. Tio Moham- 
medans our idea of the Crusades, for instance, is inexplicable. 
“They contrast the horrors of the sack of Jerusalem by our an- 
cestors in 1099 with the generosity shown by Omar and again 
by Saladin when the city passed from Christian into Moslem 
hands; and they dwell on the long martyrdom of the Moors in 
Spain—the tale of massacres, forced conversions and expulsions 
which is a counterpart to the sufferings of the eastern Christians 
in Asia Minor in our generation.’’ History is full of such in- 
stances of mutual aggression, and each party ‘‘feels that the 
world would be a better place without the other. Islam is the 
main obstacle to a universal Christian church, Christianity to a 
universal Islamic brotherhood.” And here lies another cause of 
misunderstanding. Each religion is seeking universal mastery, 
which the writer holds to be impossible, unless it be achieved 


by force, which would be the very negation of the spirit in the 
name of which it would be attempted. Indeed, says Professor 
Toynbee, ‘it is only through a mutual renunciation of uni- 
versality in the institutional sense that the divine revelations 
for which the names of Christianity and Islam, also, stand, can 
exert their influence upon all humanity without distinction of 
corporation, creed or color, in harmony and not in contradiction 
with one another.”’ 

Is either party within range of this spiritual point of view? 
As Professor Toynbee brings the light of history to bear on his 
statements, Christianity has not much more to its credit than 
Islam. Down to a little more than two centuries ago ‘‘ western 
Christendom was more intolerant of religious dissent than other 
contemporary religious corporation.’”’ Moreover, Spain crusht 
the nascent civilizations of Mexico and Peru as she had crusht 
Islam in the Iberian peninsula, and Japan and Abyssinia had 
such painful experiences with the Portuguese that they cast out 
the invaders. Since then, however, the West has undergone a 
psychological conversion out of which was born the idea of 
religious tolerance which enables the missionary, Catholic or 
Protestant, ‘‘to spread the spirit of his faith far beyond the 
limits of his church by educating the ignorant, healing the sick 
and preaching the Gospel of Christ, rather than of institutional 
Christendom, to the poor.” The leaven of reform is also working 
within the bounds of Islam, finds Professor Toynbee, and he cites 
to prove his point the improved status of woman, lack of the 
color bar, the assurance that slavery—abolished in this country 
only a generation ago—will be abolished in Moslem countries, 
and the improvement to be noted in social custom. On the 
color question, we are told, Islam can teach us a lesson. We 
are notoriously behind the Moslems in our treatment of the 
colored man, and the results of this attitude ‘‘are already visible 
in tropical Africa, which has been opened up during the past forty 
years by western initiative, endurance, armaments and manu- 
factures—but not for Christendom.” Here the Christian has 
beaten the Moslem soldier, merchant and administrator, but the 
Moslem missionary has beaten the Christian missionary “be- 
cause the Moslem takes the colored convert to his bosom, while 
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the Christian keeps him at arm’s length and imparts his creed 
without opening the doors of his home.”’ In this way Professor 
Toynbee sees Islam moving along lines of reform which may 
ultimately lead to a reconciliation with Christendom, and he 
believes: 


“Were they the only tendencies, a happy issue would be as- 
sured, but of course there are others running counter to them, 
which might bring disaster if they gained the ascendancy. In 
the first place, there are the tares which western influence is 
sowing, along with its wheat, in the Islamic field: alcoholism as 
well as prohibition, the social eyil as well as monogamy, slums 
as well as sanitation, the evils of industrialism as well as its 
profits, and worst of all the chauvinistic nationalism which 
mars our politics, as well as the humanism which does it eredit. 
These western vices are dangerous enough, but not exactly in 
the present. connection, since 
their spread from the one 
society to the ‘other, while 
tending to demoralize both, 
does not create a cleavage be- 
tween them.” 


- The really dangerous rival 
of liberalism and a rapproche- 
ment between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism is Pan- 
Tslamism, a movement which 
sets out to fight the West with 
its own weapons—particularly 
through the~ mass-organiza- 
tions of human beliefs and 
passions by means of telegraph 
and telephone, railway and 
steamer, newspaper and con- 
gress. Why does the Pan- 
Islamist assume the necessity 
for war? The answer is that 
he does not believe the West 
to be animated, in its dealings 
with Islam, by a genuine 
liberal spirit, which brings 
Professor Toynbee to say: 


“The last word in the rela- 
tions between Islam and 
Christendom rests with our- 
selves. The toleration which 
we have achieved hitherto has 
borne fruit in those advances 
toward us from the Islamic 
side which we have already ex- 
amined. At the same time, 
the limitations and shortcom- 
ings of our toleration have 
borne fruit in the counter-cur- 
rent of distrust which is or- 
ganizing itself in the form of 
Pan-Islamism. This repulsion 
is as real a phenomenon as 
the admiration and attraction which we wish to foster. 

‘“We show ourselves hopelessly partizan whenever Moslems 
and Christians come into conflict. We condone the Christians’ 
crimes and are indifferent to the Moslems’ sufferings; we exag- 
gerate the Christians’ sufferings and magnify the Moslems’ 
crimes. 

“In short, we belong to that most odious class of fanatics 
who profess to be superior to religious prejudice. And what 
about our toleration? Well, we confine it to our legislation and 
have no charity in our hearts. It is a toleration of scribes and 
pharisees, a letter that kills the spirit and blights the pariah to 
whom its benefits are extended. So the indictment would go 
on, to lengths which it would be unprofitable to follow. res 

“Do any of these shafts strike home? If they do not, it is at 
any rate worth picking them up to see if all the same the arrow 
may not be well-pointed; for hypocrisy no less than innocence 
may turn the keenest barbs aside. Let us examine into our own 
hearts; for it depends on what is in them whether it is to be peace 
or war between Christendom and Islam.” 


A CASE FOR ISLAM TO FORGIVE. 


Little Moslem children bereft of home and parents by those who 
claim Christ as their spiritual leader. 


FINDING GOD BEHIND ‘EVOLUTION 


VOLUTION—A BLOODY AND CRUEL PROCESS, 
perhaps; but behind it all stands God, believes an 
English clergyman known for the fieriness of his faith 

who has worked it all out for himself, and, in the language of 
Tommy Atkins, is willing to bet that White will win against 
Black, that the idea behind the Cross is true. “I back it all 
out—my last shirt, and my only pair of breeches,’’ exclaims the 
Rey. G. Studdert Kennedy, better known to his soldier friends 
as ‘‘Woodbine Willie.” ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Karth. Good is finally almighty, Evil hasn’t 
a dog’s chance. That is the Christian bet, which a man books 
when he stands to say the Apostles’ Creed.”” Mr. Kennedy went 
through the war as a chaplain 
with the British forces in 
France, and he. writes in 
language that the man of the 
street may understand without 
scratching his head. As a 
plain man, then, who offers 
comfort to those assailed by 
doubt, he doesn’t mince his 
words in asserting that the 
theory of evolution and the 
advance of science serve, not 
to weaken his faith, but to 
strengthen it. In the foreword 
to “‘I Believe” (George H. 
Doran Company), a volume of 
sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, 
he assumes “‘that the hall-mark 
of the modern mind which 
separates it from the mind of 
yesterday is the idea of prog- 
ress, the conception of man 
and man’s world as_ being 
unfinished things which are in 
process of creation.” The 
faith of the early Christian 
teachers was always right, he 
says later in the book; but 
their theology was inevitably 
wrong. ‘“‘The scheme of salva- 
tion, which starts in the Garden 
of Eden and ends before the 
great White Throne, seems 
like a fairy-tale to us, and 
not a very moral one at that.” 
It doesn’t satisfy us, he says, 
and there is no use in saying 
that it does. ‘‘We simply ean’t 
believe in this utter disaster 


"that came upon the world—in the Fall, the Flood, the Ransom paid 


to the Powers of Evil, and the propitiation of God’s just wrath.” 
But does this new idea of progress mean that we must abandon 
the old Creed, abandon Christ as the Savior of the world, or can 
we interpret the Creed in terms of the great idea? Mr. Kennedy 
believes that we can and must so interpret it. He believes that 
“the new idea comes from God, that it is new ight which brings 
out the essential meaning of Christ’s teaching much more fairly 
and fully than the old could ever do. It lights up the whole 
question of evil and of good.”” The scientists have led us wrong 
in turning our attention backwards too much, whereas ‘the 
only point in looking back at all is that you may learn to look 


forward.’”’ Looking back a moment himself, he writes: 


‘‘When one contemplates the complicated network of condi- 
tions that must have been provided and made continual before 
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anything could live, the idea that these conditions were brought 
about by chance or accident seems ridiculous. To watch with 
the eyes of imagination, backed with knowledge, this strange 
amorphous thing changing and forming itself into a fit home for 
life, beats all the wonder of the Creation story of Genesis into 
a cocked hat, and, moreover, it is a wonder that grips us now; 
it is based on fact and not on fable; it has left its story written 
in the material of which the world is made, and it puts all pride 
of man, and all impertinent pretensions on our part out of court. 
If a great scientist succeeded in discovering the origin of life 
and making a living thing, what would it mean? Why merely 
that this tremendous process had produced a being of such 
perfect intelligence that he could actually reproduce, with all 
the previous conditions provided, the first and smallest miracle 
that was originally performed by the process itself without any 
visible agent to perform it at all. It would not abate the wonder 
of the Creation one whit. I repeat that the preparation of the 
world for life is more staggering than the coming of life itself. 
Once get the wonder of that preparation through your head, and 
you will be incapable of regarding the world as a thing devoid 
of meaning. Jt must have been meant for life.” 


Then, mysteriously, life breaks through the movement—“‘an- 
other drama starts on the ; reviously constructed stage—the drama. 
of life itself.’ It is cruel and apparently of purposeless waste. 
Weird growths spring up—‘‘awful reptiles and savage beasts, all 
teeth and belly and claws, wallowing in fetid swamps, and 
gorging themselves on other living things.’ This ‘ghastly 
shambles’”’ goes on for thousands of years. ‘‘Then out of the 
twilight peers the face of the first man, a freak, perhaps, at first, 
but destined to change the whole appearance of the world.” 
The picture stuns the senses, and Mr. Kennedy exclaims: 


““O my holy aunt! it is a queer business, isn’t it? What does 
it mean? It is all the result of the weird process that began with 
incandescent vapor and monstrous pterodactyls licking bloody 
chops beside a slimy swamp. And it’s a thoroughly nasty 
process, it’s a bloody and cruel process, it’s a wasteful and non- 
moral process, and it is an every sort of other adjective you can 
imagine in the dictionary and out of it process; and yet it issues 
in the music of Beethoven and the Life of Jesus Christ, and in 
these strange gifts that baffle and bewilder one to think about. 

“What is one to make of it? Well, there is one thing stands 
out: all these peculiarly human gifts have one result; they 
enable men to unite, to cooperate, to share a common fund of 
knowledge, of Truth and Beauty. They break down our 
isolation from one another and draw us into a closer unity. They 
tend to make men, millions of men, into Man—the Race, the 
Human Unity. They are means of increasing Love. There is 
not a single peculiarly human gift that has not got that tendency; 
they all tend to make unity possible; they all tend toward Love. 
I look backward, and tho my eyes are often blurred with tears, 
and I grow hot with anger, still I seem to see a meaning struggling 
through it all, and it is best exprest in the word Love. That is 
what the process seems to be groping toward—the Brotherhood 
of Manin Love. That is what it does seem to be moving to, but 
under whose guidance? By what power? By what accident? 
Goon. By Necessity? I don’t know what that means. ‘There 
must be something behind it as big as that which has come and 
is coming out of it—as big as Man, with a capital M. There 
must be some one behind it who has in him the Brotherhood of 
Man. God the Father? Yes, that does it. I come back to it 
when I have viewed the process. Jam driven to discover behind 
it God the Father—a power that means the Brotherhood of 
Man, and has it in His Heart. Mind you, I hate the process. 
I think it’s loathsome. But I can’t do Mr. H. G. Wells’s touch, 
and beat my breast, and say the only God I have is the Undying 
Fire within my soul. I know that I came out of the process— 
Undying Fire and all; I am the product of it, the child of it; 
and tho I may not like my parents’ looks, I can’t disown it, 
since it issued in me. I must have been in it, I and all the 
noblest of my kind must have been in it—Jesus Christ, St. 
Francis of Assisi, the most blazing furnaces of Undying Fires— 
they must all have been in it, or rather in the Power behind it. 
I can not separate myself from it, and set myself over against 
it as an enemy. A man can’t fight his own father; that is just 
it. Weare coming to it—my own Father, our own Father. He 
must be behind it. There is in me—there was in the best of my 
race—a longing for this Brotherhood of Man, and it must be in 
the Process or the Power behind it. He must be—Our Father, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth—the Author of the Process. Do 


s 


I believe in Him? Well, He has done a lot. He has produced 
the longing for Brotherhood and the means of making it. Do 
T believe in Him? Will I bet on His success? It seems sensible, 
and besides, there is something calling, something deep down 
inside. It’s a bloody process, as bloody and unbeautiful as a 
Cross, but it has done alot. I do feel like betting on the Future. 
Yes, I believe in God the Father.” 


CATCHING LEADERS FOR THE MINISTRY 


ECOND-CLASS RECRUITS can not fill the need of the 
pulpit, and a call is being sounded for strong-minded, 
spiritually capable young men to enter the ranks of a 

ministry that has so thinned during the last ten years as to cause 
panic in the churches. “To be sure, says Bishop William Law- 
rence, of Massachusetts, the great body of the ministry must 
be men of only middle-class ability, but the Church must have, 
as the world has in every other calling, a certain proportion of 
men of stronger type who have been drawn out from the multi- 
tude by a process of selection-and have been given adequate 
training. Raising the standard of the theological schools is 
suggested by Bishop Lawrence, for, he writes in the Boston 
Globe, as a rule, the theological schools have been too free in 
admitting young men to membership and some of the bishops 
and others responsible have been too easy in passing almost 


any pious, well-meaning young man. Even so, he goes on, 


“The selection of promising young men for the ministry will 
not solve the problem until there is a wide-spread realization that 
it is a field of service that calls out the highest powers of the most 
vigorous personalities. The American people do not realize this. 
One of the chief obstacles to many young men going into the 
ministry is that their fathers do not want them to go. 

‘President Lowell said a few days ago that in his opinion the 
chief reason for strong men not entering the ministry is that 
they do not see in it an adequate bit of work. He added: ‘We 
who know the ministry are fully aware that it is a great calling 
and has within it the highest possibilities. The trouble is that 
the young men in college do not know anything about it, and 
the very kind of work that the minister has in hand, that bearing 
upon spiritual things, is so subtle, and spiritual experience must 
be kept so quiet, that it is difficult to bring before young men a 
notion of how great the work of a true minister is.’ It is not 
the fault of the people that they are ignorant, but the fault of 
the church and of the clergy themselves that they have not 
taken the trouble to tell the story, and in such a way as to get it 
under the skin of the young men.” : 


Here, then, we are told, is the chance for the ministers; here 
the opportunity for the churches, and especially for the theo- 
logical seminaries. Bishop Lawrence recites the story of a 
layman who complained that his minister, tho a scholar, was 
dry as dust and lacking in pastoral ability, and suggested that 
he would make an excellent professor in a theological school! 
Think of a sane layman who wants an open-minded, interesting 
pastor, suggesting that a ministerial mechanic would make an 
excellent teacher in a theological seminary, exclaims Bishop 
Lawrence. Yet, he says, much of this has gone on in the past: 


‘‘Seminaries have made a sort of ‘soldiers’ home’ for the old 
warriors. Those days are passing and they have got to pass 
altogether, and mighty quickly, if the Church of Christ is going 
to get into pace with the rest of the world. 

“The fact is that in these days the real scholar and teacher 
has got to be caught young. The colleges know that well and 
the seminaries are learning it: some of them have gotten on to 
it as quickly as the colleges. A teacher of divinity students is a 
trained man, a specialist. He was a scholar in college and is 
now: but theology is not purely an academic study: it is the 
revelation of life, and the true teacher in theology must be shot 
through with spiritual life: he must be human, keen in his in- 
terest in youth, in present-day thought. He must be a vigorous, 
truth-loving character; he must have vision beyond the lecture 
room: and the one object of his life and teaching is to bring God 
to man and man to God: for Christ, the very revelation of God, 
is the leader, the leader of men through the ages. If young men 
are to be leaders, they must have teachers who have the intel- 
lectual and moral courage to be leaders of the future leaders.” 


Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 
Akron=—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St 

_ Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St, 

Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co, 

Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co, 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St 
Boise—The Falk Merc. Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co, a 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
Chicago—}30 E, Randolph St. (Room 502) 
1059 Leland (near Broadway) 

Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S$. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. oe 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons, 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E, Adams Ave. 

El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co, 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fitchburg—W C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros 
Galveston—Clark W Thompson Co, 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co, 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. 

Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Hot Springs, Ark.—Rosenthal’s 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Dieh} 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonyille—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Joanstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co, 
Lansing—F N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co, 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Long Beach—Farmers’ Bank, 3rd and Pine 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 

icon—The Dannenberg Co, 

Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co, 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co, 
Nashville—J. A, Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

Ntw Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp; Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg, 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena—378 East Colorado St. 

ic—Krolls, 37 Lexington Ave. 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot), 

Peoria—Lehmann Bidg. (Room 203) 

Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 

Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 

Plainfield—M, C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me,--Palmer Shoe Ca. 


Portland, Ore,—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S, Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co, 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Sacramento—Room 208, Ochner Bldg, 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O,) 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St, Petersburg—Schytz 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co, 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 

Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe’ Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co, 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co, 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, IIL—A. W. Klahole 
Springfield, Mass,—Forbes & Wallace 
Springfield, O.—Edw. Wren Co, ik 
Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Terre Haute—Otto C, Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—135 Genesee St., Room 104 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Coa, 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Wilkinsburg—Anderson’s, 918 Wood St. 
Wilmington, N. C.—Wilmington Shoe Ca 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co, 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 

Yonkers—22 Main St. 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 276 other cities 
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Fvery Step Counts ~ 


When You Walk in Comfort, You Gain in Health 


F you walk with free, unham- 

pered feet like the girl at the 

right, youare gaining in health 
and vitality through beneficial 
exercise. But when your feet are 
restricted by unnaturally-shaped, 
stiff-shanked, high-heeled shoes, 
you are, like the girl at the left, 
using up your reserve, 


Wonderful Springs 
Nature placed springs in your 
feet to give you an elastic step 
and take away the jarring impact 
of walking. These springs are 
wonderfully formed by bones 
held in arched positions by 
muscles. Most women have weak- 
ened their foot muscles by wear- 
ing tight shoes with stiff arches, 
which take the spring out 
of the step. Flexible-arched 
Cantilevers permit your 
feetto exerciseand strength- 
en with each step. 


Examine a Cantilever 
and See Why 
Bend the heel and toe 


downward. See how easily the 
atch flexes; how it is shaped to, 
follow the curve of your arch.' 
Turn the shoe over. Study, the 
natural lines of the sole. Put the 


‘shoe on. Feel the flexible shank 


curve up to give exactly the right 
degree of support. How good 
looking, light-weight and com- 
fortable the Cantilever is with its 
neatly shaped toe, low or medium 
heel and fine leathers! And how 
reasonable the price! 


Where to Buy Cantilevers 


Cantilevers are sold by only one 
store in each town except in 
New York City. If the Cantilever 
dealer near you is not listed at 
the left, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 1 Carl- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for his name and 
address and for a booklet 
which tells about feet and 
shoes. 


Cantilever shoes are made 
for men also. 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere 


(antilever 
shoe 


CURRENT ~ PO eae 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


ICTIONAL misrepresentation is one 

of the thorns in the flesh of many ad- 
dicted to local patriotism. We do not 
know if Violet McDougal is Kentucky 
bred, but she pleads Kentucky’s case with 
rare humor in the New York Times: 


KENTUCKY IN FICTION 


By ViotertT McDovuecau 


In the hiils of Kentucky, or so I’ve been told, 
The natives are awfully wild— 
They are rude and uncouth, but their hearts are 
of gold 
And they never wear shirts that are biled. 


The women are mostly named Lizbuth or June, 
Their hearts are incredibly pure, 

They love to steal out ‘neath a low-hanging moon 
And snipe at a stray revenoor. 


They’re startlingly beautiful, coy as gazelles— 
They run like possessed from a stranger; 
But they eat from his hand with shy maidenly 
yells, 
When convinced that thar h’aint any danger. 


The men are all named either David or Judd, 
They stand six feet two in their sox— 
Except they don’t wear ’em. They’re thirsty 
for blood 
And they shoot from the shelter of rocks. 


Their spare time is passed in the pleasantest way, 
When they rest from their arduous labors. 

Each cleans up his rifle or gun, so they say, 
And goes out to pot at the neighbors. 


They live on corn licker and feuds, I am told, 
And terbacker is chawed all the time. 

No one in Kentucky can ever grow old— 
He is killed ere he passes his prime. 


Bur there is another picture of Kentucky, 
taken from Our Dumb Animals, and it may 
solace some whose sensitiveness has been 
hurt by the foregoing: 


BLUE-GRASS 


By Exusiz CLareE MANCHESTER 


I listen in the old Kentucky hills 
For bells—the herd bells’ far familiar chime! 
I drink from out the hollow of the rills,— 

A lad who loved the early summer time! 
Far up the bouldered, blue-grass slopes, I climb 
To watch the waves of sun and shadow pass! 

I smell the blooming sweetness of the thyme 
And scent the tender freshness of the grass! 


I note what blue the greening leafage has: 

A duskiness of every trailing stem! 
I see the color in the mountain-pass; 

In upland coves and meadows under them; 
A tint that flushes all the lush green ways; 

A mauve, knee-deep, where herds of cattle graze! 


The Bookman (New York) carries a poem 
that may be taken as ironic criticism on 
our own poetie situation. 


GARRETS FOR POETS 


By Karite Witson Bakr 


I found a royal-moth half way out of his chrysalis, 

Powerless to go further. 

I broke the hard, brittle shell with my fingers— 
too late. 

His crumpled wings were gorgeous, 

But they would not fly. 


The limitations of a chrysalis are the strength of a 
caterpillar: 

They help him to concentrate his mind on wings. 

But when it comes to emerging, 

Every caterpillar should arrange to be prompt and 
lucky— 

tf he wants to soar. 


Tur New Witness gives us this, which 
seems worthy to stand alongside Kingsley’s 
famous ballad of the three fishers who 
went sailing out into the West. 


SAILORS 


By WItrrRip THORLEY 


There’s women on the quay when the Peter’s 
flying, 

Some are full of jokes and some are crying, 

Blinded by their weeping, while the wee bairns 
clack. 

Mary pity women when the sky turns black! 


Some men with their money and their words are 
thrifty, 

Whether they sail one year or ten or fifty. 

It’s for them their wives are laughing while their 
sisters cry. 

Mary pity women when the sea runs high! 


How is it they fare when the wage they’re earning 
Melts into the air like a candle burning— 
Burning in a garret on a bare, round plate? 

Mary pity women when she’s posted late! 


Tue writer here in the New Witness 
(London) is a well-known English novelist 
who ponders facetiously the problem of our 
obseure modern poets, taking one of them, 
by chance, as an example. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 
SENSE 


By E. Nessir 


(A Pendant to Braga’s Serenata, by Miss Edith 
Sitwell.) 


There was a game, I knew it well, Horatio, 
A pastime of infinite zest. You took a paper— 
You all took papers—and with pencil, chalk, 
Or fountain-pen, or pen-that-dipped, you wrote 
(Or p’r’aps with charcoal, not the unworthiest 
way) 
Whatever nonsense came into your head— 
Fine, heavy froth of splendid similes, 
And dregs of metaphors, and chunks of words 
Dug out of Dictionaries’ golden mines, 
All thrown together, anyhow, to make 
A piece of prose—or poetry—for the game. 
The one condition being—mark me now— 
That howsoever beautiful and bright 
And grand the product, one proviso stood, 
Steel-stern, iron-rigid, howsoe’er complete 
These pen-chalk-pencil-paper things might be 
They could not win the prize if, in their lines 
One scrap of simple meaning could be found. 
(I often won the prize and so I know.) 
The game once over, all the written words 
Read aloud, laughed at, jeered at, thrown away, 
In cold waste paper basket, or in fire 
(Warmer but fiercer) perished. All was done. 
% * * * * * 
But if—suppose a case—one player, keen 
In competition, who had not been placed 
First, saved her contributions from the fire, 
Copied them out (on a typewriter, perhaps), 
And sent them to a paper, as a poem? 
The Editor, bewildered, taken back, 
Not knowing what to do, or what to think, 
“Tt may be genius—may be nonsense. What 
Do I know?” (For you know what Editors are!) 
“Ts it good? Is it not good? Saved or lost? 
A year of this compression’s ecstasy 
Blooms in a moment, and he puts it in! 
‘Poem by Edith Sitwell.’ There we are. 
Oh gods and little fishes! there we are!” 
* * * * * * 
But why? 
But why? But why? Hush! Let us peep and pry! 
Is it our leg the lady pulls, with sly 
Laugh in the sleeve, tongue in the cheek, and eye 
Half drooped in the imminent wink that never 
clicks? 
Does she laugh, still in the sleeve, to see her tricks 


Taken for truth, her nonsense pondered on 
As though an authentic magic had been done? 
Nay, nay, 
Who can say? 
Look at it another way! 
Take up the mystery in your thumb and finger, 
And look and linger... 
The mystery, so tenuous, so small, 
It hardly seems a mystery at all! 
What if the lady be not really there, 
Not all there, as the other poets were, 
But, wandering in the garden of the mind, 
As yet uncertified and unconfined, 
Crams leaf and blossoms bud and bloom and bay 
Into one crude, coarse, confident bouquet? 
See, where that strange form shows! 
Oh, hide, dear rose! 
Hide, each coherent flower that buds and blows! 
See the black menace with its prancing pose, 
On the head, hats: 
And, in the belfry, bats! 


Haroup VINAt’s last number of Voices 
(Boston) contains nothing better than 
Harold Vinal’s own ‘‘Sea Born,” which 
expresses a nostalgic mood of moving 
sincerity: 

SEA BORN 


By Haroutp VINAL 


My mother bore me in an island town, 

So I love windy water and the sight 

Of luggers sailing by in thin moonlight— 

I wear the sea as others wear a crown! 

My mother bore me near the spinning water, 
Water was the first sound upon my ears, 
And near the sea her mother bore her daughter, 
Close to a window looking on the weirs. 
Ever a wind is moaning where I go, 

I never stand at night upon a quay, 

But I must strain my eyes for sails that blow, 
But I must strain my ears to hear the sea. 
My mother bore me in a seaport town, 

I wear the sea as others wear a crown! 


So I have loved the sea as other men 

Have loved the way of women who were dear; 
Think it not strange that I should turn again 
Back to the water and a windy pier. 

For men turn back to women and so I, 

Turn to the sea that I have loved the best, 
Back to the waves and salty spume flung high, 
Back to the furious beating of her breast. 

So am I stifled now by streets and trees, 

That have no space for breathing; I would wear 
The splendid look of ships and breathe sea air, 
Vessels and schooners, I am one with these. 
My mother bore me in an island town,— 

1 wear the sea as others wear a crown! 


Onze is likely to respond to the wander- 
lust in rhythms like this in the New York 
Herald, than in the jolting and rough 
paces of our modernist: 


THE PILGRIMAGE 


By C.LInTon ScoLuarD 
At the dawning of the day 
How gladly will I arise 
And hie away where old Monterey 
By its crescent harbor lies, 
The whole wide arc of its lovely bay 
A-shimmer with sapphire dyes! 


Down from the Carmel crest 
While the steady south trades blow, 

Like one who wends on a wander quest, 
A pilgrim I will go, 

And the gulls that never seem to rest 
Will hail me from below. 


I will fare until I stand 
Where the flag of the stars first flew 

Over the sweep of this western land 
(Stars in a field of blue!), 

And the curve of the strand Padre Serra scanned 
Lies full before my view. 


we 


cAnnouncing 


FFECTIVE Febru- 
ary Ist, 1923, Serv- 

ice Parts for Cadillaccars 
will be sold throughout 
the United States at a 
uniform rate, without 
war tax, freight or han- 


dling charges. 


This means that Cadillac 
service parts can be pur- 
chased in Maine or Cali- 
fornia, or anywhere in 


the country, for identi- 
cally the same amount. 


As no advance is made 


in the catalog prices of 
parts, the removal of tax 
and shipping charges 
represents a clear reduc- 
tion, and a material sav- 
ing to Cadillac owners. 


The creation of this na- 
tional standard of costs 
for service parts marks 
still another step in 
this Company’s avowed 
policy of giving to its 
clientele maximum value 
in every phase of fine 
car ownership. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A National Standard of Costs 
for Cadillac Service Parts 
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BAD TRAINING FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


AT MEN with helpless feet are set to work at pedal 
machines; half-blind men ordered to learn watch-making; 
veterans with disabled hands ‘“‘taught”’ sign-painting; 

gassed men, with bad lungs and hearts placed in factories where 
fumes and hard work got the better of them; hundreds of men 
learning trades which trade union rules would not permit them 


Copyrighted by the Keystone View Company. 


A PROTEGE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


This man, at least, seems to have been provided training at a job 

that interests him, and the artificial leg which he wears does not, 

apparently, interfere with his work at the American Airways Train- 
ing School at College Point, Long Island. 


to enter without far more training than the Government was 
prepared to give—these are some of the accusations brought 
against our system of vocational training for disabled men. The 
net result of nearly four years’ work, at an expense this last year 
totaling $430,000,000, says a man who has recently been in- 
vestigating the subject for the New York Tribune, is about 75 
per cent. dead loss. The investigator, M. Jay Racusin, calls 
attention to the fact that on the first of July the allotted four- 
year period of training will expire for approximately 15,000 of 
the 97,359 veterans now undergoing training for one or another 
of 170 odd trades and professions in institutions of learning and 
workshops throughout the nation. The Government promised 
that it would nurse these men back to health and restore them to 
gainful occupations. Many soon to be discharged are married 
and have families and, due to the sort of ‘‘training” they have 
had, says Mr. Racusin, ‘‘a large number of them face a des- 
perate situation.” The whole situation has recently come up 
for investigation in Congress, with the result that the Veterans’ 
Bureau has just undergone one of the most thorough shake-ups in 
its somewhat stormy history. Mr. Racusin sums up the failures 
of the training system in the following paragraphs: 


It is generally agreed among those interested in the welfare 
of the disabled veteran that the medical and _ hospital 
facilities provided and planned for his care and treatment 
are fairly satisfactory, altho there is still room for much 
improvement: 

As for training and rehabilitation, however, I can say from 
personal observation that the matter would be laughable if it 
were not pitiful. This is true of a large percentage of the cases. 


I make this assertion on the basis of a four weeks’ trip through’ 
representative places of instruction, conversations with teachers 
and government agents, and talks with scores of the shattered 
veterans themselves. 

Here are some of the most striking facts that have come under 
my observation: 

Hundreds of ex-service men are being crowded through the 
private institutions that grew up over night, with little facilities 
and less soul, and whose- only interest, on the word of the vet- 
erans themselves, appears to be the collection of the contract 
price allowed by the Government. 

One of the institutions at which instruction is given is actually 
owned by a salaried official of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
employed at the bureau’s Washington headquarters. 

The training offered in a goodly portion of these schools is 
nothing more than a hollow gesture, the men idling away their 
allotted four years of instruction lolling about unworkable or 
insufficient machinery, with few instructors about, and these 
incompetent and little interested in the trainees. In the best 
of these places, I was informed by a government agent, fewer 
than 30 out of every 100 trainees could ever hope to be turned 
out even mediocre craftsmen. 

Here were war derelicts whose physical disabilities made it 
obvious that they could never succeed at the vocations assigned 
to them by the advisers in the Veterans’ Bureau. There were 
bent and useless hands set at sign-painting. There were helpless 
feet ordered to turn fur-working machines. There were clouded 
eyes ‘‘advised” to read micrometers, and grammar-school men- 
talities assigned to vocations requiring a knowledge of geometry 
and trigonometry. 

Here are men, too, who dislike the trade foisted upon them, 
who take no interest in learning its rudiments, who do not intend 
to work at it at the conclusion of their training period, who have 
repeatedly appealed for transfer to some other industry, but who 
are still there after months and years of lost time. 
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These veterans are learning to retouch photographic negatives at 


the New York Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. This is 
an institution of which society women are the trustees. 


A ‘‘close-up” of one of the institutions in which instruction 
is given is offered by the writer, ‘‘to give an insight into the 
causes of the situation and suggest probable remedies.’’ The 
place is a so-called fur and leather school, in New York City, 
headed by ‘‘an official in the Washington office of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau.” The proprietor, known as a “‘ training 
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officer,” has a roving commission for the Government at a 
salary of $3,000 a year, but, “with thirty-five to forty students 
always in the school at $50 per month, each, and a salary as 
director of about $20,000 a year in addition to his compensation 
as a Government official,” he is said to have done very well. 
‘‘What goes on in this school?” asks Mr. Racusin. One of the 
veterans receiving instruction, ‘‘a man with feet which were 
frozen overseas and are now unmanageable and painful,’ is 
quoted to this effect: 


‘‘T’ve been here four months in this fur school and I only had 
two little bits of work to do. Eh, it’s a rotten place, and why 
did they put me here? Look at my feet. The machines, you 
know, up-stairs, which sew the pieces of fur together, are worked 
with the feet. What can I do? But they think it’s all right. 
There are a lot of fellows up-stairs in my position. They have 
been trying to get changed to other work, but nothing doing. 

‘“What are they going to do 
with us, anyhow? Even if I 
had feet to work with, it 
wouldn’t do no good. Furs! 
Huh, it’s funny! There’s a 
few rabbit-skins been lying 
around which the men have 
been tearing apart and sewing 
together, tearing apart and 
sewing together, day in and 
day out, for weeks and months, 
and that’s all we get to know 
about the fur business. 

“Oh, yes, a few months ago 
they did bring some coats of 
some kind to work on. It was 
an outside job, and the fel- 
lows who had been there for a 
long time couldn’t even tell 
what kind of afurit was. Well, 
anyhow, there was some fuss- 
ing around with them, and 
whatever work was done on 
them the school people must 
have got the money for. 

“And, then, what good is it 
anyhow? The season for fur 
workers only lasts for three or 
four months of the year, and 
if a man sticks in the trade for 
twenty years, maybe he can 
make $50 a week. But we 
ain’t taught the fur business! 
We couldn’t make $10 a week 
even three months a year. 

“Would you believe it, an 
adviser at the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau put me first in auto 
mechanies, and with my punk 
legs, mind you. Then it sort 
of struck somebody funny, and 
they put me in mechanical optics. I spent months and 
months in both trades and learned nothing—nothing. Then I 
came here. They saw my legs, and they knew what I had to 
do in furs, but they sent me here just the same. 

‘“My period of training is supposed to be over this coming 
September. I don’t know any trade and I don’t know what 
is going to happen to me.” 
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Another man, with feet which had been operated upon so fre- 
quently, he said, “‘that he had lost count of the number of times,” 
with the result that he can now “‘searcely stand up with the 


aid of a stick,’ volunteered this information: 

“Bad feet? Well, I guess that don’t make any difference to 
the Bureau. They just want to get you off their hands. How 
. can I touch a machine with my feet? I don’t touch them, 
and I’m not getting anywhere. I'd be satisfied if they got mea 
newsstand some place, just the place, you know. Sure, they 
must know I can’t work a fur-machine with these feet. Ive 
been here nearly a year, I guess, and I certainly don’t know 
what it’s all about yet. My period is going to be over soon. I 
guess I’ll land in a hospital. 

“This fur school is a dumping-ground, anyhow. When 
an adviser or training officer has to think a little about what he 
is going to do with you, he thinks of shoemaking, tailoring and 
then fur-making. That’s a fact. Go up-stairs yourself and see 
how many men with bad feet are supposed to be working fur- 


The Government set aside an area of fifty acres here, “with provision 
for every sort of teaching and training.” 
shown operating a wood-drill, in learning the art of wood-carving. 


machines. Besides, some of the fellows got bad eyes. How 
they ever expect to learn anything in the fur trade, I don’t know. 
They’re all disgusted with it and say the place ought to be closed 
up. On the level, Jack, it’s next door to nothing. 

‘It’s just as bad in the leather room. The fellows just got 
through working on an outside job, but the fellows got no money. 
And it wasn’t such fancy work, either. They just did a little 
clipping on a bunch of pocketbooks. That’s about as much as 
they learn in the leather room. Hasn’t anything ever been said 
about this school before? Why, the fellows knew it all along. 

“But you know how itis. A lot of the men are helpless, many 
of them are married and have children, like me, and they de- 
pend on that $100 a month for support, and they’re afraid if they 
kick they will be thrown out of training altogether and their 
support stopt. It’s happened lots of times.” 


This school, at least, has been “denuded of disabled men 
as far as the Veterans’ Bureau is concerned,” reports Mr. 
, Racusin, and many of the 
thirty-four students ‘‘read- 
vised in more suitable occu- 
pation.” Another ‘‘school” 
which is under investigation 
purported to teach disabled 
men mechanics. Here Mr. 
Racusin found ‘‘a score of 
men who had one bodily dis- 
ability or another which, it 
was obvious, precluded every 
possibility of their ever being 
able to succeed in the trade in 
which, in a short time, they 
were expected to earn a liveli- 
hood.” He specifies: 


There was one with a braced 
arm with which it was evi- 
dent he certainly could not 
handle tools. Another had 
stiffened fngers, another a 
battered back, and so on. I 
counted fifteen of these unfor- 
tunates. 

‘“How did these fellows ever 
come to this place?”’ I asked 
Grogan, one of the misfits. 
“Why are they permitted to 
remain here?”’ 

““The fellows ask themselves 
that question in their sleep,’ 
Grogan replied. ‘‘In the first 
place, the adviser or training 
officer at the Veterans’ Bureau 
headquarters simply ordered 
them to come here, and 
said, ‘You'll be a mechanic.’ 
The soldier shows his broken hand and says, ‘What, with 
this hand?’ but the adviser says ‘You'll be a mechanic or 
nothing!’ 

“Well, you know a lot of these fellows are married and have 
children and are helpless and need the $100 or $135 a month that 
the Government gives us while we are in training. And.that’s 
the answer why a lot of us are here. Of course, we want to learn 
something. We'd like to learn some kind of trade, but we’re not 
miracle workers. 

“Let me tell you, the people that sent us here have either ivory 
heads or shrewd ones. But it certainly is tough on us. It’s 
wrecking a lot of lives. Something ought to be done about it. 
What am I going to do? I don’t know. We’ll turn out a fine 
bunch of panhandlers. There’s at least fifteen fellows in here 
that’s got bum arms or hands or something and never will turn 
a wheel or handle a hammer. Then there are about fifteen more 
who never wanted mechanics, who don’t take any interest in it, 
cog learning anything about it, and are just wasting their time 

ere. 

“These fellows,’ continued Grogan, ‘‘have pleaded and 
pleaded to be taken away from here and transferred to something 
they can do. We've got grievance committees up and done a 
lot of talking, but the training officer says the matter is being 
considered and things like that, and months go by, and years, 
and we're here.” 

“But isn’t the head of the school or the instructor supposed to 
recommend your transfer from here when he finds a veteran is 
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not making any progress or can’t perform the duties of the 
trade?” I asked. 

‘“Ves, he’s supposed to, but I guess they have reasons for 
wanting to keep us here. The head of the school gets $40 a 
man a month from the Government, and he certainly would like 
to keep as many men here as he can. Don’t you see the point? 
But the Government inspectors oughtn’t to let anything like this 
goon. It’s human lives and careers they’re dealing with. For 
God’s sake, we managed to come out of the war alive. Now, well 
—it’s no use kicking, but if they are trying to do something for 
us, this dump ought to be put out of business.” 

With the help of Grogan and a few trainees I took stock of the 
place. There were only four engine lathes available for the entire 
student body. There were three Miller machines, but only one 
doing accurate work. The bench lathes could be used for only 
the most elementary work. 

‘““Why, I haven’t been on an engine lathe since last August. 
There isn’t enough machines for half the men,” insisted Grogan. 
‘Here, ask Loceari, there, what the instructor told him when he 
complained he couldn’t get a machine.” 

Loceari told me he hadn’t been near a machine for three 
months. Once, he said, he became desperate and thought he 
ought to know just a little bit and demanded he be given a 
machine. ‘‘Why, grab one, grab one!” he said the instructor 
told him. ‘‘Why the fellows sleep here all night so they'll have 
the machines in the morning.” 

*“Can you beat it?” broke in Grogan. ‘They tell us to fight 
for the machines. Well, we have a little joke about it and 
that’s what the fellows mean when you hear them say, ‘Any- 
body hurt? Anybody hurt?’”’ 

Six months ago the veterans were told new machines were on 
the way “‘any day.” ‘‘Any day’ has never come, and that’s 
the source of another little joke of theirs, the ‘‘Did they come?” 
question which they use with guffaws on all occasions. 


Even when the men are placed with some attention to their 
desires and abilities, however, another difficulty arises. This 
is the stand of the labor unions. Nearly all of the 170 odd trades 
that the men are being taught are unionized, and in many 
instances the labor organizations dominate the industry. For one 
reason or another, says Mr. Racusin, the unions have, in the main, 
closed their doors to the rehabilitated veteran. He reports: 


The two, three or four years’ training the disabled man has 
received under the wing of the Federal Government is accounted 
of little value. His admission to this union or that is barred on 
the ground of inadequate training and apprenticeship, and the 
only employment opportunities left open to him are a few stray, 
low-paying, non-union jobs. 

Of this almost insurmountable barrier the veteran learns only 
on the eve of his discharge from training. Nothing, apparently, 
is told him of the problem at the time he is assigned to a trade. 
It seems to have been either entirely overlooked or given slight 
consideration by the Federal agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of salvaging the broken soldier. Hundreds of men have 
been and are still being crowded into industries where the hold 
of the unions is indisputable, where their regulations are iron- 
bound and forbidding, where admission tests are of the strictest 
nature, and where the doors are practically closed to the veteran 
until he has served a long term of practical apprenticeship, as 
much as five years. 

What is to become of these men? How are they going to be 
rehabilitated in these trades? The unions say they can’t pos- 
sibly admit them on an equal basis because their training is in- 
adequate and the small period of ‘‘placement’’ work, as the extra 
time allowed the veterans for practical experience at the end of 
their schooling is called, is all too small. 

Perhaps there is some truth in the union contentions, but that, 
of course, does not mitigate the unfortunate predicament of the 
disabled veterans. Let us take a look at some of the courses at 
the City College branch. This school is conceded to be the best 
in the metropolitan area. The instructors are earnest, the facil- 
ities are fairly adequate and a genuine effort is made to turn 
out good craftsmen in carpentry, cabinet-making, shoe-repairing, 
storage battery work, plumbing, mechanical dentistry, tailoring, 
watch-making and a few other trades. 

But here, as in other institutions, attempts are being made to 
turn out fine cabinet-makers in one and a half years, with a short 
period of placement training. Watch-makers are breathlessly 
developed in two and a half years, pressmen in eighteen months, 
compositors in two years, and so on. 

In all these trades the necessity for long periods of practical 
training is generally recognized. JI have been informed by a 
watch-maker that good men in this industry must spend between 
five and ten years in close application. In the printing industry 
the unions require an apprenticeship of five years. As for cabi- 


net-making, at its best really an art, I was told that those now 
assigned to and being trained in the course at City College 
couldn’t learn it in twenty years. 

Then there is the situation in the sign-painting class. ‘There 
are altogether 800 union sign-painters struggling to eke out a 
tolerable existence in this city. While there are but thirty-five 
or forty men in this course at City College, more than 400 
veterans have been crowded into this trade and are shortly 
to be rehabilitated in it. 'The union men say there isn’t enough 
work now in the city for those already in the industry. They ~ 
require a five-year apprenticeship for admission to their or- 
ganization, and have so far declined to receive trainees who 
have not fulfilled this requirement. 

The end of the training period of these sign-painting and show- 
card-writing soldiers is not far distant. What is going to happen 
when they are discharged? Where are they going to find work? 
Why were so many of them advised to take up this trade? 

In this, as in nearly every other branch of training, we find 
misfits of all kinds. It appears to be no fault of the instructors 
in this particular school that men physically unable to go through 
even the motions of sign-painting are retained in the class. 
They have repeatedly recommended their transfer, but no at- 
tention, it seems, is paid to their requests. } 

And so these soldiers are virtually forced to waste time, and 
soon their training period will be over, and altho they have 
never touched brush or pencil to cardboard, they will be. re- 
habilitated as ‘‘sign-painters.”’ 


There have been some meetings of committees with labor men 
in New York City, reports the writer, but nothing definite has 
been accomplished, and the veterans in training ‘‘at present 
have no delusions about the matter.”” In the past, charges Mr. 
Racusin, the officials of the Veterans’ Bureau ‘‘have not stirred 
a finger’’ to meet this situation. There is a new administration 
in New York City, however, where the trades union difficulty 
may be considered particularly serious, and the investigator 
reports that the new Bureau director, Major W. F. Lent, ‘‘has 
struck out vigorously to clean up the situation.””’ Major Lent 
is the eighth director New York has had in fourteen months, a 
rate of change which indicates the disorganization of the work 
in this part of the country. Two advisement boards, under his 
direction, are now in action in New York, reconsidering the cases 
of ten men a day, and a group of professional and industrial 
experts have signified their willingness to assist in advisory 
capacity “‘when there is assurance of a continuity of policy.” 
The present head of the New York district defends the work of 
the organization, and explains that a great deal of the past diffi- 
culty has been caused by lack of proper cooperation on the part 
of the public. He is quoted to this effect in The Tribune: 


“The Veterans’ Bureau is now functioning under a permanent 
organization and with a eontinuity of policy that insures a 
remedy to existing conditions. The Bureau will take a man 
and train him vocationally; it will pay him a maintenance and 
support allowance during the period of training; it will locate 
employment for him upon his becoming proficient in the vocation 
in which he has been trained, but it is at that point, that is, the 
employment stage, that the civic or community conscience must 
be awakened to their real responsibility. 

“The Bureau has been charged by every society, association, 
ete., with its improper treatment of the soldier. Hexind ana 
ever charged the community with a lack of interest or a lack of 
appreciation of their duty to the ex-service men? | yey no, 
frankly, because as I see conditions in New York, I do nut und a 
large organization until within the last two months actively 
engaged in a constructive program to assist the Bureau in the 
solution of its problems. 

“It is the purpose to call upon, and I have the assurance of, 
the whole-hearted and constructive support of interests that con- 
trol the following essential elements of any community—in- 
dustrial, social, educational, legal, labor, political and religious, 
who wish to advise me in the solution of the local problems, who 
will and who are now for the first time taking a real interest in 
the momentous obligation. 

‘“‘T am most optimistic for the future with the assurances that 
I have from these above-mentioned elements of the community, 
of their strength and support in the solution of the problems 
of the bureau. I have to thank the community representatives 
who have conferred with me relative to this advisory group and 
with this tremendous power for constructive good back of the 
bureau activities, the derelict heap left as the result of the war 
will become the salvage pile of constructive citizens in the 
community.” 
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WHERE ARE THE MOST “LITERARY” PARTS OF THE COUNTRY? 


NOME LIGHT on the most Lirrrary Diaest-tve folks, at 
any rate, is thrown by a subscriber of an inquiring turn of 


mind. Inspired by an article in a November issue of THE 
Digest, showing the number of subscribers in the individual 
States of the Union, the investigator, Mr. N. R. Quintin, of 
Newark, New Jersey, has worked out the percentage of Dicust 
subscribers to the general population in the various States and 
sections of the country, as well as in the country as a whole. Such 
a survey, observes Mr. Quintin, ‘‘might be made to give some 
indication as to the relative mental and educational status of 
various parts of the Union.” As a result of his study, he reports, 
the following interesting facts were revealed: 


First, that the District of Columbia leads with 3.51% of 
its population as subseribers to Tum Digrst. This is far and 
away ahead of any competitor. The reason for this impressive 
figure may be found in the fact that a considerable portion of 
Washington’s inhabitants are selected from the nation at large 
because of their mental and intellectual ability. Cynics may 
seoff at the presence of these qualities among Congressmen; 
nevertheless there is a multitude of Civil Service employees, 
attachés and the like who are chosen bécause of their education. 
Their presence is indicated in the figuré 3.51. 

As the population of Washington may be considered ‘‘hand- 
picked”’ it is statistically justifiable to exclude the District of 
Columbia from any group total. 

Among States it will be observed that California’s name, like 
Abou Ben Adhem’s, leads all the rest in having the highest per- 
centage of Dicrsr subscribers in proportion to its population. 
The figure is 2.83, while among the groups the Pacific is high with 
2.64. Perhaps these figures shed some light upon the liberal and 
progressive movements which often have their strongholds in 
the West. 

Next to California comes Nevada—mirabile dictu—with 2.68 %. 


of its people under Tur Diausr banner. Just why this should be 
so is rather difficult to determine. Perhaps the divorce colony 
at Reno, waiting for the legal machinery to release them, beguiles 
the tedium of the time by reading Tur Dicusr. 

To Mississippi falls the unenviable distinction of footing the 
list of States, with the inglorious figure of .58%, while the Kast 
South Central Group of which it is a member possesses the lowest 
group average, namely, .68%, surely a cogent argument for home 
missionary and educational activity in this section. 

New England, the boasted center of culture, does not appear 
to such good advantage as one might imagine, the group total 
being but 1.52%, and this figure would be lower were it not for 
the superior showing made by Maine and New Hampshire. 

As before observed, the East South Central Group is ‘‘cellar 
champion” with .68%. The South Atlantic Group is next with 
.98%, tho if we exclude the District of Columbia this is reduced 
to .89. 

If one is correct in the assumption that the readers of THE 
Dicest constitute the more mentally alert of the population, then 
these figures serve as a guide to indicate what States and sections 
possess superior intellectual fitness. 

Comparisons are said to be odious, but in a statistical study 
certain conclusions may be drawn, namely, that the West is su- 
perior to the East and that generally the country excels the city. 

The results of this investigation check very closely with those 
obtained by Army observers in the various training camps during 
the war. Based on intelligence tests the Southern camps were 
found to be wofully deficient as regards the mental capacity 
required to make good officer material. Northern and Middle 
Western camps gave a much higher rating, while the palm went 
to Camp Lewis in the State of Washington as the camp con- 
taining the greatest amount of high-grade officer material. 


‘It seems to me,” concludes Mr. Quintin, ‘‘that studies of this 
nature might be made to serve a public function if brought to 
the attention of legislators and educators.” 


THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES, BY STATES, OF DIGEST SUBSCRIBERS 


STATE Popula- Number of 
NEW ENGLAND GROUP A Ale Mbatciocs pao 
Mist Gear res &, tthe es. Ae 768,014 13,297 1.73 
New Hampshire........... 443,083 7.897 1.78 
WisriOnibeen yeti he oak 352,428 5,408 1.53 
Wiassachusetisee... 2 vc. ates 3,852,356 57,422 1.49 
RoC owlslandwreew ee... ak. 604,397 7,405 1.23 
@onntectiewtneyancrsn se «de 1,380,631 21263) soe 
Growpel otalyect eck chet: 7,400,909 LI2Z;692, “1.52 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC GROUP 
ING Wa VOLK cree eta pie ess sates 10,385,227 124,105 1.20 
IN@WIJersey oe week ea. 3,155,900 40,3815 1.28 
PENNS VL Va Aiew eee ern oh 8,720,017 117,476 1.35 
COUP Obs meres elke te, 22,261,144 281,896 1.27 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL GROUP 
ONO es. ibe rents Deets 5,759,394 93,021 1.62 
ntclianiicerr ce ete bos Si tect c: 2,930,390 ALIBI) 144 
Illinois. RRS eis Chr he 6,485,280 80,478 1.24 
NIICHIGaTINNN ees cs Sw cia. sae 3,668,412 47,043 1.28 
(WRG Go 3 ae 2,632,067 30,492 1.16 
Gromp: Lotalascstet. «.« 21,475,543 292,351 1.36 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL GROUP 
IN MU eWOVEl< (ON I Ree Gee ciao 0 2,387,125 34,3384 1.44 
LOWals c= WORE ileal tena ciatete « 2,404,021 34,124 1.42 
INAS ROU te ecceiees bias coors 3,404,055 360,720" “108 
NOC skOUd sete os een - 646,872 STO e mee 
SOUL ako teen wise cnet 636,547 8,467 1.33 
INGbDraska eee Sh one 1,296,372 19,267 1.49 
IGaTISAS  aoeates ee ees «8 1,769,257 28,(/24 1.34 
Group) oO talwecmme anette 12,544,249 164,788 1.31 
| SOUTH ATLANTIC GROUP 
Dols Ware: ieee acta: 223,003 3,189 1.43 
IVA vlan Gl pe en deete here ee cree 1,449,661 16,689 1.15 
Dist: of Columbiae sesso. 437,571 15,3425 Sep 
WangEIUGiEW immer, Sicha deoe em oe 2,309,187 23,084 1.00 
Wiestn Vato aerate eee 1,463,701 15,750) 1208 
2,559,123 19,915 78 


Norn Carolinas. see eee 


STATE 

SOUTH ATLANTIC GROUP Pit - Lister Dibest Per 

Continued Census Subscribers Cent. 
South Carolina ......:..... 1,683,724 TOMS .60 
Georoiaer wee heer dys 2,895,832 18,280 .63 
BIOEIGH © ee ricer: Lien, Leet 968,470 14,260 1.47 
Grou pylotaive aaiatwe are) 13,990,272 136,522 _.98 
Group Local ose een 13,552,701 121,180 .89 
Excluding District of Columbia. 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL GROUP 
Kentuclsyay tier ite oer 2,416,630 17,076 ffl 
Tennessee........ 2,337,885 18,229 18 
(Alla Damiana, sehen cise, oe eee be 2,348,174 14,729 .63 
WMiSSISSIppie ele 1,790,618 10,265 SGys 
Group Total) oe 8,893,307 60,299 .68 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL GROUP 
Arkansacperiac ty, .oeaeaices 1,752,204 11,592 .66 
Loutsiana gee ae re 1,798,509 15,844 88 
Oldahomarte hee eine eee 2,028,283 217905 eOd 
Texas. 0 pat eny, Baan oe 4,663,228 50,765 1.09 
Group Tote: 45 sage .. 10,242,224 99,991 ~.98 
MOUNTAIN GROUP 
IW Uono ENTE Ks Clb. ceewocbe 548,889 WGP. P22! 
Taio esc. bi aye oe eee 431,866 9,262 2.14 
Wyoming s(: o.j.kttieeniaea. 194,402 4,425 2.28 
Coloradowniash.ceeetene 939,629 18,718 1.99 
INeweViexicotee. 15 eee eee 360,350 4,003 1.11 
JA YIZONB Mises ee ee 334,162 6,271 1.88 
Uttar Soe ite 2. aah eae 449,396 8,988 2.00 
Nevadan ti. ccc ae ee 77,407 2,074 2.68 
Groupulotaless sen eee 3,336,101 65,473 1.96 
PACIFIC GROUP 
Washington 2. ci. sae 1,356,621 32,1672. 2:37 
Oregon. 4a, uesee.... Meee 783,389 17,980 2.30 
Californias’. 27.4 0..n eee 3,426,861 97,025 2.83 
Group Total...¥.......... 5,566,871 147,172 2.64 |) 


Total for United States.... 105,710,620 1,361,134 
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Hometn 


I | réllibos 
Copr. Life Pub. Co.. Issue of March 23, 1922 


INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 29. The Valentines continue the unsuccessful attempt to mar their, 
valsparred floor. 


Even “Life”? Must Take Valspar Seriously 


A few months ago the manufacturers of Advertising bunk, I called it. But I tried 
Valspar Varnish received the following in- it. And now— 


— teresting correspondence from “‘Life.’’? It Well, I’d quite a time screwing my cour- 
eee is well worth reading. ; age to it. The table I’d Valsparred was my 
pete Wi ses, Pee VALENTINE & COMPANY special pet. But anyhow, sez I, it’s worth 


trying just to be sure/ 

So I got my wife—she hadn’t any faith 
either—to heat the water; and together we 
set the stage for a catastrophe. And she 
made me pour the kettle! 


Gentlemen: The Valspar cartoon we took 
the liberty of publishing in the March 23 
“Life,” brought several interesting com- 
munications. 


Among them was the enclosed, which we 


thought might be as refreshing to you as it I poured all right, and then in a panic 
Wasltol thiecihaas mopped it up. Nota sign of a white spot. 


Lire PusLisHinc ComMpANy I tried leaving the water onlonger. Still no 


Aare scar— Then, by George, I set the steaming 
The letter to Life’’ from one of its readers kettle plump in the steaming puddle and nary 
referred to in the above note follaws— 


a sign to show when we lifted it off! 

DEAR LIFE: March 28, 1922 Well, that was enough for us and maybe 
It was funny, of course, that picture of  it’ll mean something to you even though you 

yours making game of Valspar. I still have a sense of humor. 


chuckle whenever I think of it. Yours for Valspar, indoors and out, 
But, after all, old thing, your satire comes S. K. WILSON 
back to roost. J] suppose one might mar Valspar (clear), Valspar Enamels and Val- 


Valspar with, pickax and sledge hammer. spar Varnish-Stains comprise the Valspar 

But when it comes to that ‘boiling water family. All three are equally proof against 

business— accidents, wear and weather; and all stand 
Say, Life, I was a skeptic on that test, too. the famous Valspar boiling water test. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 


9 
VALENTINE’S Iencloge dealer's name and stamps—ise apiece foreach [ Valepar vase... | 


35c sample can checked at right (Only one sample of - 


each product supplied at this special price. Print full | Valspar Enamel Gj | 
mail address plainly.) 
merce State Color ......... 
smote SOG00C . Valspar Stain... O 
State Color ......... 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Ett. Die.2-53-23 
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ESSEN, GERMANY’S IRON CITY, HELD BY THE FRENCH 


‘It Clamps 


U.S. A., Canada 
Eee Foreign Countries 


READ- 
Clamp it 
on bed or 
Culea pt fOr 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 


Clamp it or 
stand -it- on 
your desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp it 
on sewing 
machine or 
table. 


SHAVE- 


Clamp it on 
the mirroror 
any handy 
place. 


Adjusto-Tite 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


JN aoe Call ae is the handy, econom- 
ical ligh for home, office, store, studio— 
everywhere good light is needed. HANGS— 
CLAMPS—STANDS. The name says it— 
it’s quickly adjustable. A turn of the reflector 
sends the light exactly where you want it. No 
glare—no eyestrain. And—economy. 


Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp 
is felt-lined—can’t scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete 
with 8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece standard plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U.S. A. and Canada, brass finish, $5; bronze or 
nickel finish, $5.50. West of "Mississippt and Canadian 


Rockies, and in Maritime Provinces, 25c per lamp additional. 


Everywhere” 


HE Ruhr River is about the size of 

most American so-called ‘‘cricks,” and 
few towns and little traffic interfere with 
the placid flow of its waters. But if, as “‘a 
geographical entity,’ it would never have 
made much stir in the world, by giving its 
name to Germany’s industrial area it has 
achieved lasting distinction. The reason 
all that section of the country is called the 
Ruhr, after one little stream, is obscure, 
says Richard L. Cary in the Baltimore Swn, 
‘unless one attributes it to German senti- 
ment, which desires oe give prominence to 
the one beautiful this in the Ruhr Indus- 
trie-Gebiet.”” Or possibly, he surmises, 
German diplomacy may be responsible, 
which thus avoids honoring one of the rival 
cities of the district above the others. If it 
were called the ‘‘Essen District,’ for in- 
stance, half a dozen other cities, Diisseldorf, 
Barmen-Hlberfeld, Duisburg, Miilheim, 
Dortmund, ‘‘would protest against the 
outrage.” Kssen may have the Krupps, 
say the other cities, but outside of them it 
amounts to little: ‘‘A dull, dirty city with 
a single track mind. No art, no cheerful- 
ness, no diversification of industry, but only 
the apotheosis of coal and steel.”” Some of 
all this is true, admits Mr. Cary, for— 


Essen does lack the charm and color of 
Diisseldorf. It has none of Duisburg’s 
wharves, nor can it duplicate the chemical 
and textile factories of the Wupper Valley, 
where Barmen and Hlberfeld are connected 
by that unique ‘‘floating railway” whose 
cars swing from a single rail suspended 
above the Wupper. But Essen does have 
coal and steel, and having them it has the 
fundamentals of industrial life. 

Iron ore, to be sure, must be brought 
to 1t—formerly from Lorraine—but coal 
underlies it and tipples are to be seen in 
the very midst of the town. The Krupp 
works have their private mine, as if at 
Sparrows Point were located a shaft from 
which the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
could draw its supplies of coal for its blast 
furnaces. Freight charges on such coal are 
non-existent and a car shortage holds no 
terrors. 

Naturally enough, with its convenient 
coal, Essen has grown; but its growth is 
in large part due to the Krupp family. It 
has no more coal than Bochum or Gelsen- 
kirechen—towns of, say, 150,000 inhab- 
itants, but half the size of Hssen—but it 
has had the Krupps. The first industrialist 
of the family lies with his son in the Essen 
cemetery, but Frau Bertha Krupp von 
Bolen earries on the tradition, and even the 
name, and it was this family which stirred 
Kissen out of its medieval sleep when-the 
age of modern industry began. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
the tutelary Krupps have cracked one of 
Germany’s traditions. The two of the 
name who lie buried in the municipal ceme- 
tery have made a sort of Westminster 
Abbey. Essen’s best citizens can sleep in 
no other place without losing caste, and 
the result is that Catholic and Protestant 
alike rest within its quiet borders. In the 
Rhineland with its strong denominational 
adherences, that ‘‘court of peace’’—to use 
the poetic German term—is notable. 

Essen is not, of course, so horrible as 
its rivals say. It has parks, with band 
concerts in season, a few passable hotels 


that testify by their lack of glitter to the 
businesslike character of the city and a resi- 
dential district removed from the smoke 
of the furnaces. It has the houses built by 
the Krupps for their workmen which set the 
high-water mark of that sort of industrial 
housing. And it has the open land along 
the Ruhr. 

Here is where the Ruhr really comes into 
its own. People walk through the woods 
that border its valley. They eat picnics 
by it or patronize the numerous inns which 
prove it to be located in Germany; for in 
Germany no stream is safe from the little 
taverns which spring up on every height 
above it. At least that is how the Esseners 
acted in happier days. Itis winter now and 
the Ruhr is less popular; and the French, 
too, may make some difference. 


But, Essen is, after all, it appears, the 
City of Chimneys—which is what die Stadt 
Essen means to its citizens; and the Krupps 
are the ones who built the chimneys. Mr. 
Cary records: 


In seventy years its population has in- 
ereased from 10,000 to something like 
thirty times that figure—and not so long 
ago there were 100,000 Esseners in the 
employ of the Krupp works. During the 
war the number was perhaps 50 per cent. 
larger, but the war-time activity could not 
be maintained. 

Taking the lower figure, however, one 
immediately sees how the Krupps dominate 
the town. The able-bodied men who are 
not on the Krupp payroll are negligible in 
comparison with the great Krupp army of 
industry. 

The Krupp plant, too, is not noted sim- 
ply for its size. It is of inconceivable com- 
plexity. It smelts ore, converts iron into 
steel, and then makes the steel into any- 
thing that seems salable—typewriters, agri- 
cultural machinery, motor-trucks, locomo- 
tives and so on through the list of steel 
products. It used to make guns, and not 
many years ago it was still doing so, under 
Allied supervision, for sale to France! 

It was at the Krupp plant that the “Big 
Berthas”’ were made—their popular name 
being, of course, a tribute to Frau Bertia 
herself. And it was here, too, that the 
long-range gun was made which shelled 


| Paris—a strange, composite structure made 


by slightly enlarging the bore of a regular 
30-centimeter naval gun, or some similar 
size, and inserting within it a tube of about 
three times the length of: the original rifle. 
The tube was reinforced and guyed to 
prevent distortion, but even so the first 
explosion shattered it. A second attempt at 
construction was more successful. An 
essential feature of the design was said to 
be the positive method of imparting a 
rotary motion to the shell—grooves within 
the barrel into which were fitted steel pro- 
jections on the sides of the shell. 

Theoretically, these war-time achieve- 
ments have now no meaning; for no matter 
how warlike the present Germany can be, 
there has been no chance of manufacturing 
arms under the eyes of the Allied commis- 
sion which has had its representatives on 
the close watch in Essen. But Essen has a 
tradition of leadership in war. The en- 
trance of the French into the city is a stroke 
at the possible source of warlike material, 
and the Esseners are not likely to overlook 
that fact. 

But Essen has been more than the heart 
of the Ruhr. It has been much of the 
brains as well. The Krupp interests have 
stretched out their wires from their Essen 


FIRE CHIEF 
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Big Property Owner: Where is the Fire- 
Engine going? 


Fire Chief: To the curb. 


The Mayor: What do you mean—to the 
curb? 


Fire Chief: To get water from the city’s 
mains ten feet across the sidewalk into 
a private building that is burning up. 


The Mayor: It’s more than a private building 
now. It’s a public menace. Your men 
are fighting now to save blocks of buildings 
—perhaps the whole city. 


Fire Chief: Right. And fighting under the 
handicap of the usual delayed alarm. 


The city’s water system should be in every 
building automatically fighting the fire 
before my men leave the engine house. 


Safety brought to the Curb— but stopped 


WO hundred and nineteen American cities have 

spent hundreds of millions of dollars to carry water 
through thousands of miles of street mains. After bring- 
ing that water to the curb, they hire 40,000 firemen at 
a cost of over $50,000,000 a year, buy them apparatus 
and quarters costing $111,000,000 and rush them in fast 
motors through crowded city streets to carry the water 
from the curb a few feet to the inside of buildings that 


are burning up. 


The Fire Chiefs, charged with the responsibility of 
keeping these American cities from burning up, know that 
if the water which now stops at the curb were scientifically 
piped throughout adjacent buildings, fire losses in those 
buildings would be only one-twentieth what they will 


otherwise be. Twenty times—think of it!* 


Such scientific piping is called an Automatic Sprinkler 
System. With this system the water starts automatically 
when the fire starts. Such systems are now safeguarding 
forty thousand business properties worth billions of dol- 
lars and saving insurance premiums by the hundreds of 
millions. ‘The fire losses on these properties year in and 
year out average from two to three cents per hundred 
dollars of value. * Insurance rates are correspondingly low. 


GRINNELL 


Steam & Hot Water 


Automatic Sprinkler : 
Heating Equipment 


Systems 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


That all buildings in the crowded business sections 
of American cities are not similarly protected, thus sav- 
ing large amounts in insurance expense, is due to a combi- 
nation of circumstances too involved to be explained here. 
Every property owner and public official should know 
what those circumstances are and so see for himself why 
intelligent municipal action as regards sprinkler protec- 
tion is the only way quickly, definitely and largely to 
reduce a fire loss that is costing the country all told over 
a billion dollars a year—not a few hundred millions as 


is generally supposed. 


Such information’ is contained in a booklet reprinted 
from ‘‘Fire and Water Engineering,’ the recognized 
authority of the Fire Chiefs of the country. It outlines 
a sane plan of municipal action unanimously supported 
by the fire chiefs of the country. 


If you are paying heavy insurance premiums— 

If your property is exposed to near-by fire traps— 
If you keep wide awake to your city’s growth— 

If you are a public official 


you want “The City’s Fire Problem in a Nutshell.” There- 
fore send for this new booklet to-day. Address Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 274 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


Power and 


Pipe Bending, 
Process Piping 


Fittings, Hangers 
Welding, etc. 


and Valves 


When the fire starts, the water starts 


¥In mercantile properties without automatic sprinklers on guard, the 
five loss in one year is $130,478,000 greater than it is in about the same 
amount of mercantile properties protected by automatic sprinklers. 
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Sealdsweet 
lorida Grapefruit 


“<Friendly fruits from Florida” 
aptly describes Sealdsweet 
grapefruit 
Property prepared for serving, as a breakfast 


dish, in the manner illustrated above, there is a 
genial glow to every portion. F 


Each spoonful of juice and pulp contains a smile 
—eat Sealdsweet grapefruit every day and life 
will hold greater joy for you. 


Rich in food values and high in vitamine con- 
tents, Sea/dsweet grapefruit aid in the digestion 
of other things good to eat. Health-giving, they 
help you to work and think better. 


Get acquainted this season 
with Sealdsweet grapefruit 
and the friendship will prove 


, cordial and lasting 


SEND’ FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 
“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 

Contains tested recipes for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways, of the Juices of these food and health 
fruits. Illustrated in natural colors; invaluable in 
the household, helpful in sick-rooms. A gift copy is 
yours for the asking. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
704 Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
GFlorida Oranges | 


Buy oranges for the juice they contain. It is 
tn the juice you obtain the food and health value. 
A, Sealdsqweet Florida oranges are extremely juicy, 
\ whatever the color or outward appearance. 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges and grapefruit 
— insist that they be furnished to you jn 
wrappers bearing this trade-mark 


FLORA 


Sealdswe 
Orangeade=* 
(See recipe in free book) 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


office into Germany and Eastern Europe, 
wherever opportunity called them. The 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate has 
handled shipments of Ruhr coal from that 
point, altho it is to be noted that the syn- 
dicate shifted its offices to Hamburg just 
before the French arrived in Essen. 


RAILROAD PRESIDENTS WHO ROSE 
FROM THE RANKS. 


AILROAD PRESIDENTS and their 
“fancy” salaries have been somewhat 
in the public eye lately, as well as a matter 
of investigation in the United States 
Senate, and a résumé of several opinions, 
pro and con, was given in this department 
last week under the headline of ‘‘Are 
Railroad Presidents Worth Their Sala- 
ries?” The Railway Age has entered the 
discussion by discovering, through investi- 
gation of the careers of twenty-five railroad 
officials now receiving salaries of $50,000 
or more, that ‘‘almost all began their 
careers as workers in the ranks.”” Ten out 
of the list of twenty-five are college men, 
and several of these did work for railways 
in vacation and at other times to earn 
money to pay their college expenses. 
The Railway Age, incidentally, brings out 
the fact, in reply to the charge that these 
so-called ‘‘faney”’ salaries tend to cause 
high rates and to prevent labor from being 
paid reasonable wages, that if all of these 
twenty-five presidents had worked for 
nothing in 1921, their total salaries would 
have added less than $1 a year to the 
wages of each employee. 
The twenty-five men, together with the 
ages at which they began to do railroad 
work, are given as follows: 


Years old 
. R. Gray, telegraph operator....... 15 
. H. Markham, track laborer........ 20 
1a abi CU ehy: Hoo ale ab aco dow 16 
Jab Gorman. o1iee bOY,. eee anes 14 
Ce he Schatt, brakeman ene eeit ater pl lis’ 
E. Pennington, warehouseman........ 21 
J. Kruttschnitt, engineer on construc- 
HOM reretie ie fare © Ae arte eRe CoE: 24 
R. 8. Lovett, local attorney.......... 24 
Daniel Willard, track laborer...:..... 18 
W.. IT. Noonan, office boy...) 22 s.0.4.% 14 
N. D. Maher, surveyor’s clerk........ 17 
HalerHoldensattormey... aimee 38 


T. M. Schumacher, telegraph operator. 17 
L. F. Loree, assistant, engineer corps.. 19 


S=Vie Belton rod meanim mechs ere 15 
1D), a detepincohileeNOOhiNP NOs MA ih aaadedan 18 
W. B. Storey, axman, engineer corps. . 20 
BL Bush, rodimantes.. rime 22 
Howard Elliott, rodman............. 19 
Samuel Rea, engineering corps....... 16 
ID fs doles MONT, W A6 4, Bard onnen 16 
A. T. Dice, flagman, engineer corps... 19 
Charles Donnelly, attorney.......... 34 


A. H. Smith, messenger. . J..:7...... 
William Sproule, freight clerk........ 


The ages at which Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Sproule entered railway service are not 
given but, comments The Railway Age, 
“they must have been very young, as 


Mr. Smith began work as a messenger in 
1879, and Mr. Sproule was a freight clerk 
in 1882.” The facts indicate, continues 
the railway journal, that: 


Some romantic stories could be written 
about the careers of some of these men. 
Take, for example, the case of a man who 
entered railway service aS a messenger 
when fourteen years old, and when only 
thirty-six was a railroad president. This 
is the story of W. T. Noonan. Hale 
Holden was a lawyer in general practice 
until he was thirty-eight years old. He 
then became a railroad attorney, and when 
forty-five years old was president of one 
of the largest systems in the country. 


There has been much discussion, notes 
the New York Evening Post, which quotes 
from The Railway Age’s account, within 
recent years regarding the opportunities 
afforded college graduates in the railroad 
business. A partial answer is given to 
this question when it is stated that: 


Ten out of the twenty-five men whose 
names are given in the above list are col- 
lege men. Those who went to college are 
Messrs. Kruttschnitt, Holden, Loree, 
Felton, Pearson, Storey, Bush, Elliott, 
Donnelly, and Brown, and seven of these 
took engineering courses. 

If the young man who enters the railroad 
business expects to rise to a presidency and 
large salary while still young, the experi- 
ence of these men shows that he is likely 
to be disappointed. Of the twenty-three 
men receiving salaries of $50,000 or more, 
whose ages can be given, ten were under 
fifty and thirteen were over fifty when 
they became railroad presidents. Their 
average age was fifty-two years, and the 
average length of time they had been in 
railroad service was over thirty-one years, 

It is charged these. so-called ‘‘faney 
salaries’’ tend to cause high rates and to 
prevent labor from being paid reasonable 
wages. All the salaries of $50,000 or 
more given in the list published in the 
Senate Committee’s report aggregate $1,- 
602,068 a year. This was one cent out 
of every $35 that the railways earned in 


1921. It took about two and. a half 
hours’ earnings to pay these’ “fancy 
salaries.” If all the men who receive 


salaries of $50,000 or more had worked for 
nothing in 1921, and the amount. paid to 
them had been added to the wages of the 
employees, this would have added less than 
$1 a year to the wages of each employee, 
or one-third of a cent for each working 
day. : 

These high salaries are the only big 
prizes the railways have to offer for energy, 
ambition, and ability. They are the 
prizes for which the most ambitious, ener- 
getic, and able men in the business compete 
and for which they compete by doing their 
work with all the energy and ability of 
which they are capable. To remove 
these prizes from the business would be 
largely to destroy the incentive of able: 
men to stay in it and put forth their best 
efforts. 

But Essen is the center. Its railroads 
are the western outlet and inlet for all Ger- 
many. Its men are the guiding geniuses of 
the German steel industry and its multi- 
tude of Allied manufactures. Its reputa- 
tion as the home of the Krupps gives it a 
significance to Germans which few Amer- 
icans will understand, for it is not only the 
home but the symbol of Germany’s great- 
est achievements in modern industry. 
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Under Two Roofs 


Leaks, damaged goods, big roofing expense for 
one—dryness, comfort and safety of property for the 
other. Why? 

One owner played safe. He dry-sealed his home 
with Genasco Latite Shingles—the leak-proof, storm- 
tight roofing that weathers ALL weather. 

The other took chances on just ordinary roofing. 
He failed to realize that pounding rains and soaking 
thaws, driving winds and destructive frosts are pun- 
ishments no ordinary roofing can stand. 

You can’t put on just “roofing’’ and then forget it’s 

SA a there. Examine your own roof NOW—before the 
730 wee x oe ied ee of Spring oped Look for eae 
7 oe rotted by dampness, warp y the sun, pried loose 
(a ’ (ihc \w GN Se by frost or ripped off by storm. 
a | | ( ~~ GS ___V Then put on a staunch, dependable Latite Shingle 
) > YAN | NK AN roof—right over your old, worn-out, weather-battered 
u! | shingles—and you'll have a roofing that’s beautiful, 
durable and fire-safe. 

Insist on Genasco. Dealers all over the world 
handle them. Write us for the name of the nearest 
Genasco Dealer to you. 


New York St. Louis 
acne THE BARBER ASPHALT aes City 


COMPANY Atlanta 


Pittsburgh PHILADELPHIA 


Genasco Lafite Shingles are jocked on 
your roof, Made in three natural, un- 
fading colors—red, green and blue-black 


“‘See That Key” 


: News, believes that “‘ the official 
* figures of death from highway 


| hospital, and all records of the 


—— 


“MOTORING: AND: AVIATION 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 


A FEW CALIFORNIA CARS PARKED NEAR AN ATHLETIC MEET. 


4 


This picture was printed by The World’s Work to show the difficulty of the traffic problem, and the need for regulation. 
lished it as an illustration of the number of cars in the State where every family has an automobile. 


to show that nowadays one scarcely ever 


Bigs 4 t . er 1 


Collier’s Weekly pub- 
The original photograph was intended 


sees a touring car with the top down. Any pedestrian may draw his own conclusions. 


AUTOMOBILE KILLINGS, PRO AND CON 


, 


VERY FORTY MINUTES an automobile kills some- 
i, body on America’s highways. That means thirty-five 
: persons a day. In addition, sO many are injured that, 
while you are reading this article, at least two persons will be 
hurt in minor accidents. In the year 1922 more Americans were 
killed orinjured by automobiles than were killedin the World War. 

“The reckless driver must go!” proclaims Mark Sullivan, in 
The World’s Work, leading a chorus of newspaper and magazine 
writers who are horrified by this state of affairs. Mr. Sullivan, 
who is perhaps best known as one of the country’s leading 
political writers, goes so far as to trace the present mood of the 
American people, “‘the mood of resentment against those who 
are in office and supposed to 
look out for the public good,” 
chiefly to the ‘‘ wide-spread and 
painfully evident automobile 
killing.’’ William Phelps Eno, 
aninternational traffic authori- 
ty quoted in the New York 


traffic are far too small, since 
many of those who ultimately 
die from traffic accidents get 
home, out of town, or toa 


cause of the death are often 
lost.” He concludes that: 
“Tt is not unlikely that the 
total number of deaths from 
highway traffic is 36,000 a 
year, or about 100 per day.” 


AN AUTOMOBILE ‘DEATH-MAP., 


While a chorus of protest arises at this deadly showing, one man 
announces that, considering the increasing number of cars. the auto- 
mobile is growing safer every year. 


These revelations of the motor car’s deadliness are so usual, 
the number of deaths due to reckless driving is so appalling, that 
an argument from the other side has the distinction of novelty, 
at least. Such an argument is presented by Le Berne Beales.in 
The American Motorist (Washington). Automobile fatalities are 
decreasing in proportion to the number of cars, he says. In 
other words, each car, in 1922, was responsible for the demise of 
a smaller fraction of a pedestrian than in any preceding year. 
Since 1915, he shows, the rate of, accidental killings by auto- 
mobiles per 10,000 cars has been almost cut in half. ‘‘Much 
unnecessary alarm and near-hysteria’’ have been aroused by the 
whole subject, asserts Mr. Beales. Here, he says, are a few 
pertinent facts, based on 
United States mortality sta- 
tistics for 1920, the latest 
available: 


The 10,600,000 automobiles 
in the United States claim 
fewer victims than whooping- 
cough. 

Deaths from accidental falls 
outnumber those due to auto- 
mobile aecidents. 

During the period from 1915 
to 1921, in an area comprising 
24 States for which data are 
available, together with the 
District of Columbia, the num- 
ber of deaths dueto automobile 
accidents and injuries, per 
10,000 automobiles in use, has 
decreased consistently from 
year to year, the rate for 1921 
being less than three-fifths as 
high as that for 1915. 


: 


sy 
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mre UN CORDS 


USK, and the soft radiance of late 

afternoon at Cocoanut Grove. 
Everywhere is evidenced that inimitable 
good taste born of a sincere desire for 
the finest. How natural then that many 
of those luxuriant cars, parked nearby, 
are Mason Cord equipped. For after all, 
do they not give to each owner that con- 
tinued satisfaction—that comforting as- 
surance of true value. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. KENT, OH/O 
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Yor every one of these 24 States, and for the District of Colum- 
bia, the 1921 rate was lower than the 1915 rate—in most cases 
much lower; in fact, in nine States the later rate was equal to 
only half or less than half the earlier one. 


The mere fact that automobile accidents are increasing, 
observes the writer, is the only one usually strest. There are 
a number of other facts to be taken into consideration in any 
intelligent view of the situation, however, and some of these, 
according to his point of view, run as follows: 


During the six-year period under consideration the number of 
motor vehicles (including 
trucks and other com- 
mercial motor vehicles, 
but excluding motor- 
eyeles) in use in the 


United States as a whole 
Deaths due to 


Moror-VEHICLE FATALITIES AND PERCENTAGES IN THE DEATH-REGISTRATION 


SraTes, 1921 anp 1915 
oe aS Ee ee ee ee ee 


Number of motor 
vehicles. b 


automobiles are few and casual, and rarely if ever is mention 
made of the fact that the death-rate based on number of automo- 
biles is decreasing. 

The wholly misleading effect of comparisons which take into 
account only death-rates based on population and disregard 
entirely the number of motor vehicles in use is well illustrated by 
the following citation from a writer discussing statistics of auto- 
mobile fatalities: 

“Tn England and Wales, death-rates from automobile accidents 
and injuries are very much lower than in the registration area of 
the United States. A death-rate from this cause in England and 


Wales for 1919 has been calculated . . . as 4 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, a rate which 


stands in marked con- 
trast to the rate of 9.4 
in the United States 
registration area for the 
same year.” 

In the light of the 
well-known fact that the 


Per cent. of 
population 

in cuties 

of 25,000 

~ or more, 


Number 

of deaths 
to each 10,000 
motor vehicles. 


considerably more than eee 
quadrupled, increasing State accidents. 
from 2,445,664 in 1915 192! ° 1946 


to 10,463,295 in 1921. 
In the area for which 


Registration States, 


1921 1915 


Rotalee st caeearey) °9,903 3,573 78,571,469 1,754,064 


number of automobiles 
in the United States is 
very much greater in 


1921 1916 1920 


11.6 20.4 °33.4 


death statistics are 


proportion to population 


available as far back as ties eae peg ee nee Voge ae . than in England or 
1915 the number of Tas fe a1 121 aan 25-8 BL Wales or any other for- 
deaths due to motor-ve- Dolware 21.413 : Pines 49.4 eign country, the utter 
hicle accidents rose from District of Columbia. 40,625 13.0 22.5 100.0 worthlessness of the 
3,573 in that year to Florida 97,957 10.6 21.0 above comparison is ob- 
8,198 in 1921; but while Illinois. . . 663,348 13.4 ESM Oe vious. It would have 
this increase was taking Indiana 400,342 96,915 66 12.9 29.8 been almost equally 


place the number of 
motor vehicles registered 
in the same area shot 
upward from 1,754,064 
to 6,933,437. Thusan in- 
crease of approximately 
130 per cent. in deaths 
occurred alongside ‘an 
increase of nearly 300 
per cent. in number of 
motor vehicles. 

Among the 24 States 
covered by the figuresfor 
1915, the death-rate per 
10,000 motor vehicles in 
that year ranged from 
6.2 for Kansas to 34.8 
for Rhode Island. For 
1921 Kansas also shows 
the lowest rate recorded 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York. 
North Carolina 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 

CG et ee carte oie eneee 


for any one of these 24 WESTIE oe 13 
States, 5.7, while the irgini 45 
highest, 20.1, appears 105 


for New York. Data 


289,539 
126,802 
77,885 
77,527 7.2 
122,249 
360,732 
476,452 
325,227 
65,039 Fink 
346,437 
58,785 
238,704 4.4 
42,039 
272,994 
812,031 
148,627 9.4 jar 6.1 
723,434 
118,198 8.7 
689,589 
54,608 
89,836 more 8.2 bac 6.3 
117,025 
47,485 
37,755 6.1 
139,200 
187,250 
69 341,841 79,7 6.0 


12.6 
15.0 
23.9 
16.5 
54.6 
66.2 
46.7 
29.9 


72,520 Sila" 6.2 
19,500 8.3 


reasonable to compare 
by means of rates based 
on population, the num- 
ber of persons killed in 
street-car accidents in 
Massachusetts and New 
Mexico. 

In attempting to pre- 
sent a true statistical 
picture of the significance 
of automobile fatalities it 
is necessary to take into 
consideration four major 
factors: 

(1) The number of 
fatalities or casualties. 

(2) The number of 
motor vehicles in use 
within a given area. 

(3) The extent of traf- 
fie congestion. 

(4) The extent to 
which the population of 


20.0 


31,047 
102,633 
114,845 9.3 
93,269 6.6 
76,462 8.0 36.5 
14,540 8.2 21. 7.6 
19.0 
24.1 
57.2 
72.9 


13,449 9.0 
Lind 
20.1 


47.0 
33.0 
40.6 
67.0 


10.1 


15.4 
15.2 


17.8 
33.6 


11.5 
11.2 
21.1 
42.0 
28.9 


10.1 
10.8 


for 1921 are also avail- 
able for 10 other States, 
one of which, Nebraska, 
shows a rate of only 4.4. 
Striking decreases appear 
for a number of States: 
Colorado, from 18.3 to 
8.3; Kentucky, from 20 
to 8.3; Missouri, from 
16 to 8; Montana, from 
21.3 to 8.2; New Hamp- 
shire, from 19.3 to 9; Rhode Island, from 34.8 to 15.2; Utah, 
from 25.1 to 11.2; Virginia, from 21.1 to 10.1; Washington, 
from 27 to 10.8. In each of these nine States the rate for 
1921 was only half or less than half that for 1915. 


Commerce. 


Agriculture. 


are given in the 1915 column, is 8,198. 


figures are given in the 1921 columns, 


New York, with 20.1, and New Jersey, with 17.7, were con- 
siderably above this average, but, nevertheless, argues the 


writer: 


The foregoing figures put the mutter in a very different light 
from that thrown upon it by official compilations of death-rates 
based on population, disregarding the number of automobiles. 
Such compilations, as made public through the press, show the 
death-rate from motor-vehicle accidents and injuries to have 
increased from 5.9 per 100,000 population in 1915 to 11.5 per 
100,000 population in 1921; that is to say, the death-rate based 
on population nearly doubled in six years. Announcements of 
this character bring out the usual chorus of caustic comments on 
our ‘‘deadly streets,’ demands for the lowering of speed limits, 
and suggestions that automobilists who violate traffic regulations 
be jailed: but references‘to the tremendous increase in the use of 


(a) From official publications of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 


(b) From official publications of the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Figures include automobiles, motor trucks, and commercial motor 
vehicles, but do not include motorcycles. 

(c) The 1921 total for the 24 States and the District of Columbia, for which figures 


(d) The 1921 total for the 24 States and the District of Columbia, for which 
figures are given in the 1915 column, is 6,933,437. 
(e) Refers to the group of 34 States and the District of Columbia, for which 


the area is concentrated 
in cities. : 

Either the total casual- 
ties or the fatalities alone 
serve the purpose fairly 
well; and, since the num- 
ber of fatalities has al- 
ready been tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, whereas the total 
number of casualties has 
not been compiled by any one agency, this discussion is based 
on fatalities. The total annual automobile mileage would be 
preferable to the number of automobiles in use, but there are no 
trustworthy data as to mileage, and it is necessary, therefore, to 
assume that the average mileage per automobile remains the same 
from year to year. 

The inerease in population of any given area during the 
period under consideration is a factor of little moment, for 
the reason that the rate of such increase was so very much 
less than the rate of increase in number of automobiles. For 
example, in Montana and California, where the2rates of in- 
crease in population during the six years, approximately 28 
per cent. and 27 percent., respectively, were higher than the 
corresponding rates for any other States for which death sta- 
tistics are available, the number of automobiles increased more 
than 300 per cent. Moreover, the high and low rates of 
population increase to show no orderly relationship to the 
large and small decreases in death-rates per 10,000 motor 
vehicles. 


It is obvious, concludes the writer, that the automobile, per 
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Your Doctor takes no chances 


O you know the extent to which 
your Doctor goes to prevent 
infection? 


Notice him at work in a surgical case. 
How he disinfects his hands, uses 
rubber gloves, and covers his clothes 
with a sterile gown. 


The surgical dressings which he uses 
must be sterile. That is why, for 29 
years, great surgeons, prominent phy- 
sicians and leading hospitals have 
been using Bauer & Black sterile 
dressings. They trust in the name 
Bauer & Black. They run no risks 


where lives are at stake. 


Home care is of no less 
importance 


Little wounds ought never be neg- 
lected. There is danger in a tiny pin- 


prick, for even one infectious germ 
may breed millions. Protect the 
wound with a Bauer & Black dress- 
ing—not with unsafe homemade 
bandages. 


Look into many of the modern homes 
and you find present-day mothers 
prepared for the almost daily accident 
to the child. They are ready to give 
intelligent first aid with Bauer & 
Black sterile gauze, sterile bandages, 
sterile cotton, and Bauer & Black 
Adhesive Plaster—to do the right 
thing before the doctor arrives. 


Your Druggist is careful 


Observe what your Druggist does 
when the street accident occurs. 
Note, by the way, what a community 
benefactor he is. In treating the 
wounded one, only sterile dressings 


are used. Safety does not exist in the 
use of any other kind. 


Be as careful as your Doctor 


Every home should have these ster- 
ile dressings ready at all times. The 
cost is small. Your Druggist is glad 
to tell you the Bauer & Black first 
aid needs you should have. Do not 
wait for the accident to happen. Be 
certain of safety. 


First Aid Book without charge. It tells 
you whattodo. Write Bauer & Black, 
2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill.} for this valuable 127-page book. 
Address 96 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont., if you live in Canada. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and 
Allied Products 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO TORONTO 


Sold Everywhere by Druggists 


Raver & Black 
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Service and Cuisine 


HE art of extracting joy out of living is not an exclusive 
monopoly of the French. But it is an art in which 
they excel. French chefs and French servants set stand- 
ards for the world and French cuisine is incomparable. 


On the giant ‘express liners Paris and France, the French 
genius for catering to personal comfort finds full expres- 
sion. The staterooms and suites are large, luxurious and 
the dernier cri in furnishing, decoration and equipment. 
Competence and courtesy govern the selection of stew- 
ards and femmes de chambre, and French chefs sustain 
the high traditions of their art. 


Whether you are bound for England, France or elsewhere 
in Europe, the French Line offers a quick passage under 
the most delightful auspices. You may enjoy a daily 
succession of social pleasures, or you may indulge in 
perfect rest and relaxation, making you fit and ready for 
strenuous sight-seeing, a nerve-racking business tour or 
the equally severe test of an exacting social season. 


The same is true of your trip home. You are an honored 
and privileged guest for whose comfort and entertain- 
ment the French Line staff is ready and willing to extend 
every courtesy and service. 


Regular sailings from New York for Plymouth (England) 
and Havre by the giant express steamers de luxe 


PARIS 9 #3 FRANCES LAFAYETTE 


Details of rates forall classes ofaccommodationstogetherwith 
interesting descriptive information regarding foreign travel 
and where to $0 and what to see in France sent on request. 


To Europe in Comfort at Small Expense 


For more leisurely crossings at small expense, with all the comforts of 
ocean travel, the French Line inaugurated the one cabin class idea—large, 
modern steamers with slightly less elaborate staterooms—with rates that 
are attractive to travelers who wish to keep down expense. French Line 
cuisine and service. 
Regular sailings from New York to Havre by the large and comfortable steamers 
ROCHAMBEAU ROUSSILLON 
CHICAGO LA SAVOIE 


New York to Vigo (Spain) and Bordeaux. Steamer: La Bourdonnais. 
New Orleans to Vigo (Spain) and Havre. Steamers: Niagara and 
De La Salle. 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


d 


‘*A votre service, 
madame 


2s 


Enjoy the utmost in Luxury, 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


unit, is becoming safer from year to year. 
Pursuing his investigations a little further, 
he asks: 


Now, how great is the aggregate auto- 
mobile death hazard in comparison ‘with 
other causes of death? The following 


| figures throw some light on this matter: 


Total deaths in registration area, 
1920 ace Pode oe ec eee ts 1,142,558 


Deaths from influenza, 1920..... 62,097 
Deaths from whooping- cough, 

LOD OWES OEE es te cee, Sosa e 10,968 
Deaths from measles, 1920...... 7,712 
Homicidess1 920); 0/42 secs eee tes 6,205 
Total deaths from accidental 

Galtses LOZOL I. &. aatpte) yee teh 62,492 


Deaths from accidental falls, 1920 10,323 
Deaths from motor-vehicle acci- 
dents and injuries, 1921,..... 10,168 


Tf the more than 10,000,000 motor vehi- 
cles in the country cause less than 1 per 
cent. of the total deaths and less than one- 
sixth of the accidental deaths, if they are 
less deadly than whooping-cough and their 
toll of life is only about 30 per cent. greater 
than that taken by measles, if they are 
responsible for fewer deaths than acci- 
dental falls and considerably less than 
double the number reported as homicides— 
if these are facts—and they are certified as 
such by official records—wouldn’t it be 
well to have a few safety campaigns against 
other causes of death? Why not a Keep 
Away from Whooping-Cough week for 
example? Ora Don’t Climb Trees week? 

By all means, improve traffic regulations 
where they can be improved, and continue 
to teach Safety First to all, and particularly 
to children; but let us get rid of the idea 
that traffie conditions constitute the only 
serious menace to life, or that the average 
automobilist is criminally careless. 

As long as the number of automobiles 
continues to increase rapidly from year to 
year there will almost certainly be some 
increase in deaths due to automobile acci- 
dents. But if the increase in such fatalities 
is considerably less rapid than in the num- 
ber of automobiles in use, there is no occa- 
sion for alarm. 

Isn’t it about time for a few words of en- 
couragement to traffic officials, and of ap- 
preciation to those careful, considerate, 
conscientious automobilists who constitute 
the great majority, in place of the cus- 
tomary indiscriminate bestowal of blamei 
on all? 


All of this is no argument, of course, 
against fewer automobile killings, if there 
is any possible way of attaining that end. 
Even if the automobile is only killing half 
as many pedestrians as formerly, consider- 
ing its increase in number, a reduction of 
that mortality by another half would be 
most welcome. Mr. Sullivan puts the 
matter up to the motorist and defends 
the pedestrian in these trenchant para- 
graphs: 

It is true that there are occasional 
“safety”? movements; but in observing 
some of them one is troubled by a most 
disturbing wonder whether they are not 
inspired and promoted to some degree by 
those whose primary interest is not in 
restraining the automobile, but in further 
exploiting it. The slogan used by some 


~ roller-skate on the streets. 


Get Hurt.” 


of these safety movements sufficiently sug- 
gests the point of view of those who inspire 
it. They say to the pedestrian, ‘‘Don’t 
They do not say to the 
automobile, ‘‘Don’t Hurt.” The purpose 
of these safety movements (so far as I have 
observed them), as exprest in their own 
literature, does not take the form of reduc- 
ing the speed of automobiles. What these 
sponsored safety movements concern them- 
selves with is to make it possible to have 
more automobiles on the streets and roads. 
They aim to intimidate the children off 
the streets, and even to outlaw the. adult 
pedestrian off the streets where his right 
is incontestable. These safety movements, 
among their activities, carry propaganda 
against what they call ‘jay-walking’’— 
the term itself is evidence of the subtlety of 
the propaganda. Occasionally these safety 
movements go so far as to agitate for city 
ordinances, or state laws, making it a crime 
for the pedestrian to be on the streets which 
belong to him, restricting his legal use of the 
streets to a minute fraction of their surface. 

The streets belong to all equally. The 
only person whose right on the streets 
should be qualified is—not the walker— 
but the person who goes upon the street 
with an immense mechanism of iron, with 
the power of forty horses, and a speed that 
means danger for every other user of the 
streets. Any community which permits 
itself to be driven off the streets, or any 
part of them, by the entrenched power of 
the small number of persons who have a 
material interest in seizing the streets for 
the automobiles—any such community 
has reached a degree of supineness about its 
rights that is pretty menacing in a society 
organized on the theory of upholding the 
rights of the individual. 

Unhappily there are communities that 
have reached this degree of supineness. 
Also, unhappily, there are even perfectly 
honest and well-intentioned persons who 
have been moved into assent by the 
subtlety of the so-called ‘‘safety’’ propa- 
ganda. In one city, one of the conditions 
which gave rise to a visit from a safety 
movement was the killing or injuring by 
automobiles of a number of children who 
had been roller-skating on the streets. It 
was calmly argued—and the argument met 
no indignant repudiation from those who 
ought to speak up for the public, but do not 
—that children should be forbidden to 
It was said 
that children ‘‘had no business” on the 
streets. If that test should be accepted— 
which of course it should not—it would 
work both ways; and the number of auto- 
mobiles on the streets would be quickly 
reduced to the point where it wouldn’t 
present much of a problem. If every 
automobile should be ruled off the streets 
and roads which ‘‘has no business’? on 
them—which is on them for pleasure-riding 
—that, obviously, would get rid of most 
of the pleasure automobiles. Most of the 
automobiles are on the streets and roads 
for pleasure, just as the roller-skating 
children are. And as between two, if any 
is to be forbidden, let it be by all means 
the pleasure automobile. The child on 
roller-skates does no harm and is a danger to 
noone. The automobile kills, maims, and is 
a constant instrument of terror and danger. 


Among possible remedies, suggests Mr. 
Sullivan: 


One would like to see a Society for the 
Preservation of the Rights of Pedestrians, 
organized on the model of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, or 
the S. P. C. A. One would like to see this 
society have adequately paid agents and 
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In Your 


Country 


—a “Strange Land.” See it now 


BY AN ENGLISHMAN 


HAVE been to Europe and the 
Orient—have climbed the Alps 
in Switzerland and Italy, and the 
Chinese Himalayas. I’ve _ seen 
the famous island of Capri. I’ve rid- 
den camels on the great Sahara Desert 
at sunrise. Enjoyed, in fact, most of 
the beauties and the grandeurs that 
mark different portions of the earth. 


And yet I’ve visited no one spot on 
the globe that combines ‘‘so many 
trips abroad in one”’ as one section of 
your own country provides. 


The railway journey there from 
your eastern cities is itself worth 
while, and the most comfortable that 
I’ve ever taken—summer or winter, 
and I’ve made it several times during 
both seasons. 


But the most extraordinary thing 
about your Southern California, is 
that year-’round. perfect climate, 
which I had heard about but never 
quite believed could be so delightful. 


In my country we love sports and 
follow them almost religiously in good 
weather. 


But in Southern California you 
have more than three hundred days 
a year with the sun shining and all 
our sports to boot. 


English golf courses are famous 
but you have many of theworld’s _ 
best there, and you can _ | 
play almost every day. sa 
Then there’s fishing, hunting, 
yachting and sea-bathing of 
the finest kind. You ride your 
horses in the mountains, motor 
to your desert, enjoy the peace- 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 


ful beauty of the rare old missions, or 
have tea at your hotel or modest 
boarding place in your great central 
city there, and all within a radius 
of two hundred miles which you 
travel on those incomparable motor 
roads. 


I don’t see how anyone could be 
bored there, and I never met a fellow 
who was bored. He was always going 
here or there or doing this or that. 
And his children looked the happiest 
and healthiest that I have ever seen. 


I hear that a hundred thousand 
new visitors went there last summer. 
My only wonder is that they had not 
been there before. 


Above is a tribute to a portion of 
your country that perhaps you’ve 
never seen—the All-Year Playground 
of America, the one place of its kind. 


Come now or next summer—come 
at any season—and enjoy its com- 
plete change. Bring the family. Put 
your children in fine schools. 


There are things to see and do here 
that you’ve never seen or done be- 
fore. 


It is not too soon to plan now for 
this great trip. No matter what sea- 
son you plan to come send now for 
full information. Ask railroad ticket 
agents or mail coupon below. Plan 
for next summer, or come now. 
You'll say it’s the best trip of your life. 


Southern California is the 
New Gateway to Hawaii, 


}  Att-YHAR Cuus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. M-102, Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me full information about the sum- 


mer and year around vacation possibilities in 
Southern California. 
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By the graceful lines of the 
crown and the brim, the 
Knox Fifth Avenue Derby 
takes a distinctive place in 
fashion, all its own. Seven 
dollars. (Knox"Caps $2.50 
to $5.00.) 


The Knox Keighmoor of 
soft, shaggy texture, is an 
example of a hat that meets 
the demands of style and 
long service. Ten dollars, 


(Knox Caps 2. 50 to $5.00) 


There’s more 
to a hat 
than a label 


| ees FEEL a Certain natural pride when 
anyone catches sight of a Knox label 
in your hat. | 

Experience has shown American men 
the wisdom of paying from seven to forty 
dollars for a Knox Hat. They know that | 
when they see the Knox label, they 
needn’t look any further. 


Yes, there’s more to a hat than the 
label,— especially when it’s Knox. 
KNOX SOFT HATS AND DERBYS 
$7 to $40 


In leading stores throughout the country wher- 
ever the Knox Coat of Arms is displayed, you are 
assured of style, quality, and courteous attention. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Fifth Avenue at goth St. 51 Grant Avenue 


FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


NEW YORK 


| 
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Continued 


lawyers. One would like to see it repre- 
sented before legislatures and other law- 
making and law-enforcing bodies, with at 
least a fraction of the ability with which 
the automobile interests now make their 
power effective. One would like to see 
the agents and lawyers of such a society 
looking after the interests of poor parents 
in the crowded parts of cities, whose children 
are killed by automobiles while the killers 
go free because the parents of the victims 
have not the resources to pursue them 
adequately in the criminal and civil courts. 
As it is now, the driver who did the killing 
has a brutally easy position. The other 
party to the episode is dead. The driver 
can give any version he pleases about what 
happened. 5 


A more stringent license test, also, might 
help, suggests Mr. Sullivan. He com- 
ments, after quoting the New York Times 
to the effect that “the sellers and makers 
of motor ears do not like anything that 
restricts or diminishes the use of their 
vehicles,” that: 


The makers and dealers have a commer- 
cial motive which the motor-owner does 
not share. In the discussion of this situa- 
tion—too much of which proceeds from 
the dealers and manufacturers, and which 
constitutes propaganda on their part—the 
whole public is described as if it were 
divided between automobile owners and 
pedestrians. This classification is mis- | 
leading. Every owner is also a pedestrian. 
Unless he is a professional taxi-driver or 
something of the kind, he is a pedestrian 
for more hours of the day than he is a 
driver. Every motor-owner has children 
of his own or has a sense of responsibility 
for some one else’s children. There is no 
general contrast of motive between motor 
owners on the one hand and pedestrians 
on the other. But there is a contrast of 
motive, as The Times suggests, between 
makers and dealers on the one hand, and 
the whole of the public on the other. 
The maker and dealer want the sort of 
regulation that will make it possible to 
have more automobiles on the streets. 
The individual automobile driver would 
prefer fewer. The number already on the 
streets is an embarrassment to him. It 
is only the maker and dealer who ean have 
any possible motive to oppose the sort of 
rigid test which, by refusing licenses to any 
but the most completely trained drivers, 
might result in smaller sales of automobiles. 
No man should be permitted to take an 
immense and powerful mechanism on the 
streets without a period of training, and 
the passing of tests equivalent to those 
required of locomotive engineers. (One 
of those tests should be that no one except 
total abstainers should be licensed to drive 
an automobile. That is the inflexible rule 
exacted by railroads for locomotive engi- 
neers.) A test equivalent to the locomo- 
tive drivers’ test would limit the number 
of automobile users and automobile buyers. 
That would be against the interest of the 
maker and dealer. 

It is shocking, also, when you look into it, 
to discover the commercial interest which 
the maker and dealer has in greater speed. 
In the cities, it is a case of the faster the 
speed, the greater the number of machines. 
In the cities, if speed is kept down, there 
is congestion, and more automobiles are im- 


~ 


possible. ‘This is one of many of the 


deeper intricacies of this situation which 


_ the average person does not realize. 


Mr. Sullivan quotes Glenn A. Tisdale, 
President of the Franklin Motor Car 
Company and President of the Automobile 
Dealers Association, ‘‘who has gone on 
record as willing to see himself, not as a 
manufacturer having a commercial interest 
in opposing restraint, but as one of the rest 


of us.” Mr. Tisdale’s argument, addrest 


to his confréres in the automobile business, 
runs: 


“Tt is time for automobile owners, manu- 
facturers, dealers, and others vitally inter- 
ested in the industry to stop fighting any 
and all legislation for the regulation of 
automobiles and to unite upon some means 
of bringing an end to the accident menace. 

“The truth of the whole matter is that 
we have got too much speed. There is no 
one more interested in this accident prob- 
lem than Iam. There is no one I know 
that wants more to see them eut down to 
the lowest limit. And that’s good business 
as well as humane. That’s what a lot of 
our fellows can’t see. The whole world 
has got to cut down its speed or history 
may repeat itself. 

““A lot of the car owners and others say 
that the pedestrian has got to be regulated. 
And they run up to Albany or down to the 
Board of Aldermen and fight every piece of 
legislation that has been introduced to 
prevent accidents by regulating the auto- 
mobile. That’s not the way to go about it, 
in my opinion. 

“Regulating the pedestrian is all right. 
But they’re pretty well regulated now. 
They know that unless they get out of the 
way, they'll get killed. So they get out 
of the way. Of course the pedestrian is 
to blame in many eases, but the thing for 
the automobile industry to do is not to 
keep pointing at that, but to initiate some 
legislation or other method of its own that 
will stop speeding and reckless driving. 

“Unless we do something of this kind and 
stop fighting legislation, the pedestrians— 
and there are a lot more of them still than 
there are car owners—are going to put 
through some legislation that will hurt the 
whole industry. That is necessary. By 


putting their heads together and stopping 


the fighting among themselves and the 
opposition to every suggestion that is 
advanced, the automobile men themselves 
ean cut down accidents to the point 
where there won’t be any accident problem. 
Such a solution will help the whole 
business.” 


The recent increase in automobile traffic, 
with the corresponding increase in auto- 
mobile fatalities, is shown by the New York 
Daily News. The record runs: 


Autos numbered 7,588,848 in 1919. 
There were 7,968 persons killed, or 9.4 
per 100,000. 

In 1920, with 9,211,296 automobiles 
licensed, there were 9,103 fatalities, or 
10.4 per 100,000 population. 

There were 10,448,362 automobiles oper- 
ating in 1921. In the registration area, 
which contains 82 per cent. of the nation’s 
population, there were 10,168 deaths, or 


11.5 per 100,000 populations 


This year there are nearly 11,000,000 
motor vehicles running in the streets and 
roads of the United States. Everything 
points to the highest automobile death 
toll in history, the greatest record of violent 


_ death from any single cause except war. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 
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“NO TRUNK LIKE A WARDROBE—NO WARDROBE LIKE A HARTMANN” | 


Manuracturinc genius consists of the ability to interpret and 
completely fulfill the desires of those whom it would serve. No 
individual alone can have this genius. The genius of the Hart- 
mann Trunk Company is the organization. Forty-six years’ obser- 
vation of trunks in the hands of owners is responsible for a clear 
understanding of the wishes of the public. Thus have been _ || 

| evolved those harmonies of color, as well as those exquisite 
niceties of appointments that insure clothes convenience and 
protection. 


| And the same understanding has inspired those exteriors individ- 
| ualized by exclusive locks and metal reinforcements of Hartmann 
design that are manifestly strong as they are impressively beauti- 
ful. Out of forty-six years’ experience there has also developed 
that facility of craftmanship and specialized methods that betters 
the product and increases value. Hartmann Gibraltarized and 
Castle-Grande Wardrobe Trunks range in price from $35 to $250. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


L Copyright 1923, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 
= —— = =) 


BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< IS ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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The Standard 
for over half 


century 


Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Dome pointed 


Sbencerian 
2 Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as tried 
and true as your old copy-book 
axioms. They are better than 
ordinary pens because they 
write smoother and last longer. 
We want you to know the su- 
periority of Spencerian Pens. 


Send 10 cents for ten different sample 
pens and that fascinating 32-page book, 


“What Your Hand Writing Reveals.” 
Then pick your style. 


SN CE RIAN PEN -CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


CAN EVERY FAMILY OWN A CAR? 


i Bae is a kind of puzzle to the aver- 
age citizen in the way in which America 
goes on buying automobiles. How can we 
afford to pay for them? The year just 
passed has been the greatest in the history 
of the automobile industry, it appears, with 
a total sale of 20 pec cent. more cars than 
were sold in the great boom year of 1920. 
That is a matter of billions of dollars—not 
mere millions—and some of our financiers 
and economists are worried over the situa- 
tion. Edsel Ford, whose connection with 
a particular part of the industry may be 
taken into consideration in quoting him as 
an authority, isamong 
those who ‘‘sound 
warnings.” 

A year or so ago, 
recalls Harold Cary, 
in Collier's. Weekly, 
statisticians were 
whispering that ‘‘mil- 
lions of us who own 
cars were going to be 
forced to give them 
up. Under economic 
pressure we would 
quit riding to work in 
our cars, picnicking 
in the woods on holi- 
days, and generally 
having a good time 


with the gas.” In 
place of any such 
consummation the 


American public is 
buying more ears 
than ever before, and 
economists who talk 
about the saturation 
point are few and far 
between. One of these lingering proph- 
ets of trouble, even while Mr. Cary was 
making his discouraging remarks about 
‘‘nessimists,’’ was writing in The Financial 
Review (New York) that the indicated pro- 
duction of cars during the next twelve 
months is more than half*a million more 
than the anticipated consumption, with 
the result that ‘‘ Fords are likely to sell at 
cost, and others to retire from the field.” 
Another writer of a somewhat similar turn 
of mind announces in The Daily News 
Record (New York), an organ of the textile 
trade, that ‘‘it seems impossible to overlook 
the fact that people are buying too many 
autos and not enough washing-machines.”’ 
This writer adds: ‘‘Some doubt that two 
can live cheaper than one, but few men and 
women doubt their ability to maintain acar.”’ 

Taking up first the optimistic view of 
Mr. Cary, as exprest in Collier’s Weekly, 
and backed up by some solid-looking sta- 
tistics and diagrams in a recent issue of 
the Cleveland Trust Company’s Business 
Bulletin, we read: 


With the-aid of the income-tax figures we 
can show that probably not over two and a 
half million people in the United States 
ean afford to run a ear. 


_ears registered) ; 


Anmual Incomes 


$3,900 means 
$3,900 to $4,000 etce 


There are about that many who have 
incomes of over $2,000 a year. In May, 
1921, the general manager of one of the 
biggest parts-makers of the industry, using _ 
this kind of logic, wrote a newspaper article 
in which he said: ‘“‘It is apparent that 
distribution has been forced on an unwar- 
ranted basis (you see, we have ten million 
that the industry has 
become dangerously inflated; that millions 
of cars now in use must be abandoned by 
their present owners.” 

Dr. Willford I. King of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, formerly of 
the University of Wisconsin, wrote a book 
oti Incomes in the United States, which is 
a classic. The work was so fine that it 


Wunber of persons 
receiving each income 


1 
is, 


2 
ie eds Oe meee 
19 
1 pe NA ERS 00,000 
Under $1,000 --- 16,081,000 income receivers 


From a bulletin of the Cleveland Trust Company. 


THE WIDENING FIELD OF POSSIBLE OWNERS. 


The figures at the left refer to annual incomes, while those at the 

right show the number of persons receiving the various amounts. 

The Jengthening bars show how rapidly the car market may be in- 
creased as the price of cars is reduced. 


made Dr. King the leading authority on his 
subject. Many of the dire forecasts made 
about the automobile industry have been 
based directly on his work, which has been 
revised to meet new conditions since it was 
first published. JI did not want to go to see 
him, because I have felt optimistic about 
the problem in hand. When I was waiting 
for him I was saying to myself that here 
was a man who knew, and a man who 
would turn my optimism wrong side out. 

““Tt’s awfully hard to prophesy a limit,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Some day, of course, there will 
be a ‘saturation point.’ Colonel Leonard 
Ayres, who has made a fine study of the 
problem, may have been right when he 
indicated that he felt we would hit that 
point suddenly like a stone wall. But, on 
the other hand, the process may be a very 
slow one. Few economic phenomena come 
to sudden stopping points. No, I see no 
immediate saturation point.” 

For two hours we sat and discust the 
question. He pointed out that a large 
proportion of the automobiles in the United 
States are actual creators of wealth, and 
that it is as such that they have a real and 
permanent place. Most farmers’ cars— 
30 per cent. of the total—save time enough 
and widen markets sufficiently to pay for 
themselves over and over. (Repairing is 
spare-time work). Their expense to so- 
ciety is exceedingly small; their utility is 
high. 

No one need worry about them very 
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Like your arm—your intestines 
erow weak without exercise 
—then disease begins 


» é OU know how the muscles of your 
arms and legs get soft and flabby 
without exercise. 


Hidden in your body is another set 
of muscles—more vital to your health, 
than almost any others—which suffer 
inexactly the same way. They are 
the muscles of the colon or large 
intestine. 


Like a set of powerful clamps 


The colon is like a piece of hollow 
tubing about four feet iong. Into it 
drain the waste products of the 
body — dead cells, poisonous refuse, 
waste from food which the body can- 
not use. 


Unless this waste is gotten rid of 
regularly, it turns to deadly poi- 
sons which soak through into the 
blood and flood your whole system. 


The muscles of the colon are na- 
ture’s provision for removing it. Like 
a set of powerful clamps, they con- 
tract in rapid succession and so force 
the contents of the colon along and 
out of your system. 


How modern life weakens these 
muscles 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
weakening of these muscles is the 
greatest single cause of disease and 
sickness today. 


The reason is simple: our bodies are 
built for coarse, raw foods which exer- 
cised these muscles ‘and gave them real 
work to do. But modern civilization 
demands a more delicate, concentrated 
diet—and as a result, the intestinal 
muscles grow weak and flabby. That is 


why 6 out of every 10 Americans are 
suffering from constipation today. That 
is the basic cause, doctors say, of half 
the ills which afflict us. And so the first 
thing that doctors want to know—no 
matter what you consult them for— 
is: Are your intestinal muscles act- 
ing regularly to free you of these 
poisons? 


What this does to the muscles oy 
your arm, Fleischmann’s Yeast does 
to the muscles of your intestines — 
gives them normal, healthy exercise 


The simple food that is restoring 
health to thotisands 


Drugs and cathartics will make the 
muscles contract, it is true, but they 
do it by nervous irritation. That is 
not exercise. Each time it happens, it 
leaves the muscles weaker than before. 


The only way to relieve constipa- 
tion permanently is by exercising 
these muscles as nature intended. 


Everywhere physicians and hospi- 
tals are presciibing Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today—not as a medicine, but 
as a fresh corrective food which gives 
the intestinal muscles regular, natural 
exercise. 


Every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
consists of millions of tiny living 
plants, which mix with the waste 
products in the colon, softening them 
and increasing the bulk of the waste. 


This greater bulk gently encourages 
the muscles to act, and at the same 
time strengthens them by offering 
just the resistance they need. 


Your own physician will heartily en- 
dorse this principle of regularly exer- 
cising the intestinal muscles as the 
only way to relieve constipation and 
all its evils. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is in no sense 
a purgative and does not produce im- 
mediate violent action. 


It must be eaten regularly to se- 
cure lasting results. 


Eat at least 2 or 3 cakes a day— 
plain or dissolved in water, milk or 
fruit juices—preferably half an hour 
before a meal, or the last thing at night. 
If you eat it plain, follow with a glass 
of water. 


Get several cakes at a time—they 
will keep in a cool, dry place for sev- 
eral days. Be sure you get Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. All grocers have it. 


Send today for this free booklet ! 


i THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 


! Dept. 11, 701 Washington Street, 
: New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, ‘‘ The New : 


! Found Value of Fleischmann’s Yeast in H 


i Building Health.” 
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Wireless Receivin 
set is complete 


Gees your boy points to the Magnavox trade 
mark and says “Dad, that’s the real repro- 
ducer,” he sums up pretty much the whole story 
of Magnavox supremacy and radio enjoyment. 


To enjoy all that radio offers, ask your dealer for a 
receiving set equipped with Magnavox Radio, the 
Reproducer Supreme and the Power Amplifier. 


R-2 Magnavox Radio with 18- Model C Magnavox Power 


inch horn: for those who wish Amplifier insures getting the 
the utmost in amplifying largest possible power input 
power; for large audiences, and volume for your Magna- 


dance halls, etc. . . $85.00 vox Radio. 2 stage . $80.00 


R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14- Setar ee 
inch horn: the ideal instru- Combination R-3 Reproducer 
ment for use in homes, offices, and 2 stage Power Amplifier 
amateur stations, etc. $45.00 Price $125.00 


Magnavox Products can be had from good dealers everywhere. Our 
interesting new booklet (illustrated in three colors ) will be sent on request 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


AGNAVOX 
Radio 


Jhe Power Amplifier 
and Reproducer Supreme 
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much. An income of $2,000 a year is not 
necessary to support a car under such cir-_ 
cumstances—the car supports itself. The 
same truth applies to professional cars— 
used by doctors, real-estate men, salesmen. 
There are a million of these cars, and their 
use grows apace. Another great class of 
wealth-producing cars is that which enables 
city workers to live at a distance from a 
commuting railroad station. Reduction 
of rent in these cases pays for the car—the 
car is again a wealth producer. 


Mr. Cary carried his problem to another 
economic authority and found a similar 
answer. We read: 


There is a professor of economics at 
Columbia University, formerly of the 
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From the ‘‘Financial Review’’ (New York). 


MULTIPLYING MOTOR CARS. 


The indicated automobile production -for 1923 
is approximately 3,000,000, with the result, says 
one authority, that “the accumulation of a for- 
midable surplus is suggested,’ with prices 
deprest “‘to record low leyels.’’ 


University of California, who wrote a book 
called ‘‘Business Cyeles.’’ He is the kind 
of man who knows how to think, and he has 
used his powers on problems such as every 
business man must face. He is eredited 
with a better understanding of the long 
turn or business cycle than any other man 
in this country. ‘‘We do not seem to be 
anywhere near a saturation point,’ he 
said without hesitation. 

“You know,’ he mused, “I’ve great 
confidence in the American family, haven’t 
you? We will no more go broke buying 
automobiles than we did buying silk shirts. 
The family will stay within its income. 
You may quarrel with the ways it likes to 
spend its money, but—it’s pretty level- 
headed. With decreases in the cost of 
upkeep, with cars as cheap as they are now, 
machines more and more _ fool-proof, 
repaired by farmer boys and heads of 
families, it seems to me that we can double 
the number of cars. Their sale will follow 
the prosperity of the country as a whole 
to some extent. Hven to-day, in some of 
the great agricultural States, we have 
almost a car per family.”’ Those are the 
words of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell. 

There are in the United States several 
bureaus whose business it is to prophesy 
the business future. They produce daily, 
weekly, and yearly suggestions. > 

The managing editor of one of these 


ote : ; aa 
LL. H. Sloan, New York, checked in closely 
- with Drs. King and Mitchell, without 

- knowing their opinions. oy 
““The most common assumption,’ hesaid, 
“is that the limitation of new-car demand will 
be fixt by the incomes of the prospective pur- 
chasers. But only the other day I read of a 
-professional beggar who made his way from 
city to city in his own automobile. .. . 
The future price of gasoline is going to have 
; much more to do with the number of auto- 
. mobiles that will be bought -than is the 

: 


a 
a 


- apparent ability of the people of this 
- country to make the original outlay for 
E a new automobile. Automobile prices 
have recently flowed in precisely the op- 
posite direction from the general price 
level and wages. Wages are100 per cent. 
and general prices 50 per cent. above the 
prewar level. Taking two low-priced cars 
as extreme examples, I find prevailing 
prices for them are respectively 39 per 
cent. and 40 per cent. below prewar price.” 
The effect of prices is pointed out dra- 

P matically by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 
é whom Dr. King mentioned. A year or 
F two ago, Colonel Ayres, who was statisti- 
cian for the Rockefeller Foundation and 
is now vice-president of one of the great 
banks of Cleveland, made a masterly study 
of the theoretical automobile market. In 
his booklet, ‘‘The Automobile Industry 
and Its Future,’”’ Colonel Ayres showed, by 
three different methods of computation, 
that the theoretical number of possible 
purchasers of motor vehicles is limited to 
about twenty millions. According to the 
last census this is about the number of 
white, native-born men above the age of 
twenty-one; it is about the number of 
white American families; and it is about 
the number of persons earning money whose 
occupations indicate that they might be- 
come motor-car owners. Of course many 
of these could not own ears until they be- 
came cheaper—which is exactly what they 
have become. 

In November, Colonel Ayres noted that 
when one of the largest makers cut his 
price from $350 to $300 he made it statisti- 
cally possible for several millions more ‘of 
| people to own automobiles. According to 
the figures first handled by Dr. King-and 

then brought up to date by the Bureau 
of Economic Research, for which he works, 
this eut in price brought cars within reach 
of four million persons not before capable 
=“ of purchase. Such figures must not be 
taken too literally—Colonel Ayres does not 
intend that they should—but they show 
a trend in such clear-cut fashion that it 
explains ‘‘where the automobiles are 
going.” 

- How long this process can continue, we 
do not know, but the industry speaks now 
and then quite seriously of the $150 car 
of the future—not this year, but within 
the next five years. As production goes up 
the cost of making cars goes down. A 
company manufacturing more than 100,000 
cars annually (not the biggest one in 
Detroit either) increased its profits in 1922 
over 1921 by 63 per cent., or six million 
dollars. The car sold much cheaper. The 
profit per car was $174 in 1921 and was 
a dollar less in 1922. That means that the 
increased volume enabled the company to 
make more money on its capital and to 
sell the car cheaper. 


Within the past year, says Mr. Cary, an 
amazing statistical and«économic study 
has been made by Raymond B. Prescott 
for one of the trade papers in the automo- 
bile field. He points out that: 


There can be no saturation point—there 


Ih. STEVENS 


MAKES A DISCOVERY | 


Mrs, Stevens was a friendly, companion- 
able little woman and she liked to enter- 
tain. And yet, to be very frank about it 
—the last two or three parties hadn’t 
been as successful as she would have 
liked. And she had worked so hard over 
them, too! 


She mentioned the matter to Mr. Stevens. 
“’m at my wits end,” she said. “The 
card club will meet here Tuesday after- 
noon and I just can’t think of anything 
suitable to serve as refreshments. What 
would you do?” 


Mr. Stevens looked up from the inevi- 
table paper. “If I were doing it, I’d 
serve Coffee and sandwiches and a bit 
of cake. That’s one combination every- 
body is sure to like. There’s nothing 
like a good, hot cup of Coffee to make 
folks feel at home.” 


Mr. Stevens arrived homea little early on 
Tuesday night. “How’d the party go?” 


“Fine—just fine!” smiled Mrs. Stevens. 
“The best party I’ve ever given. All the 
other women thought so, too. You were 
right about refreshments— particularly 
the Coffee. Mrs. Graham’s going to 
serve the same combination when the 
card club meets at her home next week.” 


SIX RULES 
FOR MAKING BETTER COFFEE 


1—Keep your Coffee fresh 4—Don’t boil your Coffee 
2—Measure carefully 5—Serve at once 
3—Use grounds only once 6—Scour the Coffee-pot 


COFFEE 


-the universal drink 


The planters of Sao Paulo, Brazil, who produce more than 

half of all the Coffee used in the United States, are conducting 

this educational advertising campaign in co-operation with 
the leading Coffee merchants of the United States. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York 
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Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
“makes everything on the 
table taste better. It’s 
bound to—made of only 
luscious, red-ripe tomatoes 
pure granulated sugar, the 
purest of spices—and 
cooked and seasoned in 
Heinz spotless kitchens. 


HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 
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can be only a saturation ratio. That is, 
he says that the day must come when the 
increase of absorption of cars by the public 
must be in direct proportion to the increase 
in population of the country. 

For the present, of course, the rate of 
inerease has been greater by far and that is 
the reason the automobile has been so hard 
to figure from the economic point of view. 
What is this ratio to be? Already it is 
one car to every 5.16 (1921) in California 
and almost as great in Iowa, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska. Alabama, with its large 
colored population, has only one ear to 
every 28.5 persons. Obviously, Mr. Pres- 
cott says, income figures step in here and 
show that the ratio will be different in 
different parts of the country. His study 
shows that for the country as a whole the 


settlement will have arrived in 1930, with 


a total of about seventeen million passenger 
ears and five million trucks. 

So from a large body of facts we reach 
a conclusion. It is the belief of those 
people in America best qualified to make 
a sound judgment. There is nothing 
fantastic about it. 

We are going to double the number of 
motor vehicles in the United States. The 
industry is going to continue breaking 
records. There is no immediate saturation 
point in sight. It will be several years 
before the annual increases settle down to 
march hand in hand with the mere increase 
in population. We are going to have al- 
most aS many cars as there are white, 
native-born families. We are going to 
have about 20,000,000 cars in the United 
States. j 


These general conclusions are put on 
a statistical basis by a writer in The Busi- 
ness Bulletin of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, whose interesting diagram is repro- 
duced earlier in this article. As the in- 
comes grow smaller, he notes, the number of 
recipients increases, “‘at first slowly and 
then with marked rapidity as the lower 
incomes are reached.’ Thus, there is 
a rapidly expanding market for. automo- 
biles within the reach of people having 
smaller incomes. At $350, he observes: 


The purchase price of an automobile 
represented about 22 per cent. of a year’s 
income for the person receiving $1,600 
annually. At $300 it represents the same 
per cent. for those having incomes of less 
than $1,400. If these computations could 
be taken at their face value they would 
indicate that the new price cut might bring 
automobile ownership within the reach of 
nearly 4,000,000 additional people. For 
good economic reasons we may be sure 
that this latest reduction will not have 
that full result, but its effects are certain to 
be very great. 


The other side of the argument, taken 
by The Financial Review writer, who cites 
Edsel Ford as an authority, runs as 
follows: 


During 1922 the automotive industry 
drew the final battle lines in the impending 
crucial struggle for ‘survival of the fittest.’ 
Already many weak elements in the situa- 
tion have been eliminated by growing 
ruthless competition and repeated slashing 
selling price reductions. The leading 


contenders in the unfolding conflict have 
gradually centralized and consolidated 
their greatly expanded productive re- 
sources for the last phase of the competitive 
struggle from which only a comparative 
handful of survivors may be expected to 
emerge. ; 

This drastic conclusion is concurred in by 
no less an authority than Edsel Ford. In 
voicing a stern warning to the automotive 
trade, he bluntly insists that, ‘‘The race is 
going to the sure and not the swift. It is 
to be a ease of survival of the fittest.” 

A new all-time high production record 
of 2,527,000 cars last year dwarfs the previ- 
ous peak mark of 2,205,000 in 1920. This 
total comprised 2,287,000 passenger ve- 
higles and 240,000 motor trucks. The 
effect of repeated price reductions as well 
as increased production of light automo- 
biles is evidenced by the average retail 
quotation of $770 per car in 1922, con- 
trasted with $900 in the preceding year, 
a loss of 14 per. cent. The average per 
truck was $1,050, against $1,326 in 1921, 
or 21 per cent. decline. 

Motor-car production is already highly 
centralized, but further consolidation is 
strongly indicated. Six makers are credited 
with 83 per cent. of the total domestic 
output. Ford, of course, holds the lead 
with 1,233,000 cars and trucks, or 33 per 
cent. above the 1921 total of 928,250. 
This quota alone represents 49 per cent. of 
the entire domestic production for 1922. 
General Motors follows in second place, 
with its 1922 output of 454,000 cars, rep- 
resenting 17 per cent. of the domestic total. 
Dodge Brothers held third position at 6 per 
eent. with 165,000 cars, Studebaker oec- 
eupied fourth place at 4 per cent. with 
110,250 vehicles, and then came Willys- 
Overland and Hudson-Essex. 


IS HENRY FORD PROJECTING AN AIR 
“FLIVVER’’? 
Ese” time to time the report goes out, 
usually on indefinite authority, that 
Henry Ford, manufacturer of the most 
frequent motor-car, is planning to enter the 
aeroplane market with a machine that will 
fill the highways of the sky even as his 
famous ‘“‘flivvers” are darkening the high- 
ways of the earth. In the course of a sig- 
nificant little article on ‘‘the Next Phase 
of Automotive Engineering,’’ in the current 
number of U. S. Air Service (Washington), 
Mr. Ford predicts that ‘“‘Once given the 
safe and economical aerial vehicle, the 
public will find many uses for it.’? The 
Detroit manufacturer was an offtcial at the 
Aero Meet, in his city last October, and at- 
tracted a good deal of attention by the in- 
terest he took in all phases of flying. The 
little article to which he signs his name in 
Avr Service runs as follows: 


The real champions of the people-at-large 
are our engineers and inventors. The in- 
ventor stands with the greatest benefactors 
of humanity. His work is permanent and 
the benefits thereof accrue till the end of 
time. 

Centuries hence, the times in which we 
live will be remembered as the period when 
automobiles began to contribute their 
economi¢e service to mankind, and when 
men first began to fly. 

To-day the motor-car is the greatest 
example of how an industry can influence 
the every-day life of millions. Automotive 
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Business Says: 
“Complete Satisfaction 
at Much Lower Cost” 


This time it is the American Appraisal 
Company which, like so many other large 
concerns, buys Burroughs Calculators year 
after year on the basis of satisfactory per- 
formance, lower investment and less operat- 
ing expense. 


nother Big 


American Appraisal 
Company Uses 78 
Burroughs 
Calculators 


Their 78 Burroughs Calculators are used 
for a great variety of work in different de- 
partments under all sorts of conditions. Such 
experience as theirs is worthy of serious 
consideration by any executive who desires 
better figure work with less investment in 
equipment. 


Offices of the American 
Appraisal Company of Mil- 
waukee, where 78 Bur- 
roughs Calculators are 
used on a great variety 
of figure work. 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
tenet nO SSSA NESS 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 


A constantly increasing number of com- 
panies in various lines of business give the 
same terse but important reason for pre- 
ferring Burroughs Calculators—complete 
satisfaction at much lower cost. 


Among many such users are the following: 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Park & Tilford, New York; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago; Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., Brooklyn; Thomas G. Plant, 
“Queen Quality Shoes’’, Boston; Morgan 
Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 


6096 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me more information about the Bur- 
roughs Calculator. 


hal Retailer [] Jobber al Manufacturer 


UN ArT Garena cs eitrsie sets snetetians. are apapenteevbss.5 A 
INesOte Business. . sic eitecs.c ws deserves haste Sadie s7oko aeReeen® 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


development has brought to a stage of reli- 
ability and economic performance the 
automobile, the motor-boat, and is now 
being used in the large ocean-going 
steamer. 

In view, however, of the constant search 
for a means of annihilating time and space, 
the most serious attention and considera- 
tion are being given to aviation. Here is 
something new. We are standing on the 
threshold of a new phase of transportation. 
There is no doubt of the continued develop- 
ment in the navigation of the “‘air ocean,” 
and such development will far surpass in 
rapid service any other means of transpor- 
tation on land or water. 

Aviation does not compete with surface 
methods of transportation. It is a supple- 
mentary agency. It is the conquest of the 
last element in the chain of man’s control 
of natural forces. Henceforth, time, not 
distance, is the unit of commercial life. . . 

About all that we have learned so far, is 
that we can fly; the rest is yet to be learned. 
The inventor and engineer have the job 
of making the improvements which will 
guarantee economic performance, reliabil- 
ity, longevity, and safety in automotive 
equipment as applied to air navigation. 
And then the people of the country will 
have the job of adapting aircraft to the 
economic and commercial phases of our 
national life. 


HOW ARMY AND NAVY ATR RESEARCH 
PAYS ITS WAY 


OTHING wears out its welcome 

so quickly, observes Conway W. 
Crooke, a member of the National Aero- 
nautie Association of the United States, as 
an institution which ‘‘feeds’”’ from the 
public treasury, without giving any appar- 
ent return. It is with pleasure, therefore, 
that he announces that the two Air Ser- 
vices, ‘‘notwithstanding their problems of 
expensive investigation and the fact that 
a considerable portion of their appropria- 
tion is spent on problems involving the 
greatest secrecy,” really repay the nation 
manyfold for every penny used. Those 
very research experiments, he says, which 
seem so wasteful to the uninitiated, are the 
things which pay the most. For, as he 
explains in Aerial Age (New York): 


Nothing is lost; the mysteries of chem- 
istry, of metallurgy, the queer behavior 
of metals under heat, the mechanical proc- 
esses of the laboratory, and the salvage of 
seemingly unimportant by-products re- 
sulting from the solving of definite prob- 
lems placed before our aeronautical en- 
gineers, are turned over to our industries 
for the benefit of the nation at large. 

Duralumin, an aluminum alloy with the 
weight of aluminum and the strength of 
tensile steel, one of the most important 
metals in industry, has just been put on the 
industrial market as a result of the Navy’s 
efforts to build airships of the rigid type 
and equip itself with all-metal airplanes. 
Four years ago duralumin had never been 
produced in this country. It was a product 
of German ingenuity, and its development 
in that country made possible the building 
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such a pest to England and ‘the British 


fleet. If we were to have all-metal planes 
and rigid airships, we must needs produce 
duralumin. The German secrets were too 
well guarded to become our property. 
Analyses gave us the composition of the 
alloy, but the heat treatment process we 
could not fathom. 

However, the Navy placed contracts 
for duralumin with private concerns, 
awarding them on specifications which were 
deemed to be the basis of suecess. At the 
same time the Navy undertook experi- 
ments of its own, and the combined effort 
brought forth a type of duralumin of 
greater tensile strength than the German 
product. With this metal the Navy is now 
building the rigid airship ZR-1, under con- 
struction and assembly at the Naval Air- 
eraft Factory at Philadelphia and the 
Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, New Jer- 
sey. In addition, both the Army and Navy 
are contracting for American-built all- 
metal planes of duralumin; while the aero- 
nautical industry of the country is revel- 
ing in all-metal planes of American dura- 
lumin. What this new metal means to the 
manufacturing fraternity throughout the 
nation can not be estimated in dollars and 
cents. Here is one governmental problem, 
the solving of which has paid for many ex- 
pensive experiments. 


Aeronautical engineers of the Army and 


Navy, observes the writer, have benefited the 


whole internal combustion engine industry, 
together with the connected fuel and lubri- 
eating industries. So well have they pur- 
sued their search for efficiency that our 
Army Air Service now holds the world’s 
record for speed, endurance, altitude and 
long-distance non-stop flight. All types of 
internal combustion engines have followed 
the development in aviation engines, which 
means a saving of millions to the public 
at large,) both indirectly and directly, 
through the reduction of appropriation 
for the up-keep of Governmental equip- 
ment depending on such engines for 
power. 

The search for high-grade balloon cloth 


__and the manufacture of aviators’ clothing 


has brought about economic changes in the 
rubber-cloth industry, in the cotton-duck 
industry, and in the silk industry. Because 
of aviation’s necessity, says the writer, 
‘‘vour raincoat is a better garment and 
costs you less than the unimproved type of 
a few years ago.” In the matter of radio 
improvement, says the writer: 


Money appropriated for military and 
naval research and experimentation along 
these lines is like the proverbial “‘ bread cast 
upon the waters’’; the returns are incaleu- 
lable—the whole world benefits by the 
results obtained. 

It is not difficult for the novice to under- 
stand the absolute necessity for a rapid and 
reliable means of communication between 
planes in the air and their ships and sta- 
tions, or that planes must talk to each other 
by some means. Only by such communica- 
tion ean aircraft be tactically used in war- 
fare. We must know what-the pilot and 


‘observer see; we must tell them what we 


want done next; they must, be controlled 
like any other element of our command. In 
the Navy, aircraft are the eyes, ears and 
tentacles of the fleet—they must be con- 


nected to the fleet at all times by a ‘“‘nerve”’ 
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Magic 


Lies in pretty teeth—Remove that film 


Why will any woman in these days 
have dingy film on teeth? 

There is now a way to end it. Mil- 
lions of people employ it. You can see 
the results in glistening teeth every- 
where you look. 

This is to offer a ten-day test, to show 
you how to beautify the teeth. 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to the teeth, enters crevices and 


stays. When left it forms the basis of 
tartar. Teeth look discolored more or 
less. 


But film does more. It causes most 
tooth troubles. It holds food substances 
which ferment and form acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


You leave it 


Old ways of brushing leave much of 
that film intact. It dims the teeth and, 
night and day, threatens serious dam- 
age. That’s why so many well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. Tooth trou- 
bles have been constantly increasing. 
So dental science has been seeking ways 
to fight that film. Two effective methods 
have been found. They mean so much 
that leading dentists the world over now 
advise them. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S, 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected, correcting some old mistakes. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it. The name is Pepsodent, and by its 
use millions now combat that film. 


Two other foes 
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It also fights two other foes of teeth. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. To digest starch deposits on 
teeth which may otherwise cling and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
To neutralize mouth acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


Thus Pepsodent brings to people new 
conceptions of clean teeth. 


Lives altered 


Whole lives may be altered by this 
better tooth protection. Dentists now 
advise that children use Pepsodent from 
the time the first tooth appears. It will 
mean a new dental era. 

The way to know this is to send the 
coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. 

See and feel the new effects, 
read the reasons in the book we send. 

If you count such things important, 
cut out the coupon now. 


then 


10-Day Tube Free “™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 737, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Business Men 


and 


Community 
Development 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Do the progressive business associations in your com- 
munity, your Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, 
Rotary Club, and the others, take an active interest in the 
development of your street railway service? Do they 
fully realize that co-operation with the Street Railway 
Company is necessary to help solve your common trans- 
portation problems? 

Sometimes the business men who drive to their offices 
every day lose sight of the fact that regardless of the con- 
gested traffic conditions that the automobile has produced, 
Tegardless of the fact that the street car carries them 
infrequently, it is still the indispensible servant of the 
great majority of the people, and Community Life, and 
Community Development, are absolutely dependent upon 
it. And the business man who overlooks or ignores 
this fact is simply neglecting his own interests. 

Westinghouse has had contact with this whole problem 
for a great many years. Westinghouse engineering has 
designed and built the modern and efficient electrical street 
railway apparatus now in use in most progressive cities, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities : Representatives Everywhere 


Ow. E. & M Co. 1923 
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and telegraph. The same conditions apply 
to the Army and its aircraft. 
Consequently we are not surprized to 
learn that military and naval aeronautical 
engineers have solved a number of highly 
important problems in the application of 
radio to air communication under very 
trying conditions, and that the apparatus 
used by the two services is in all respects 
available for commercial use—a very Ma- 
terial contribution to the general welfare. 
‘All methods of sending and receiving have 
been refined and improved by the invention 
of especially sensitive apparatus unaffected 
by the vibrations and noises constant in 
aircraft under power in the air. Once it was 
necessary to shut off the engine to use the 
radiotelephone while flying; this has been 
made unnecessary. Not only that, but the 
Navy has perfected a radio sending outfit 
which has been named the ‘‘ Teletype,’ and 
which receives a message from a flying 
plane and writes it on a typewriter as fast 
as it comes in! The list of new inventions 
and improvements to older apparatus 
which is directly chargeable to radio re- 
search and experimentation by the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics is too long to find 
a place here; suffice to say that results in 
this one department alone will repay the 
nation for all the appropriations under 
the title ‘Aeronautical Experimentation.” 


MOTORING ACROSS THE SAHARA 


FRENCH motor-car expedition, pre- 

pared with special sand-negotiating 
running gear, has finally, report the cables, 
reached its destination, Timbuctu, in the 
Niger Valley. The expedition left Tuggurt, 
the southern terminus of the French Rail- 
way in Algeria, on December 18th, and 
crossed the wide stretch of the Sahara, a 
2,000-mile journey, in twenty days, which 
was precisely the time set by the leader of 
the expedition. A detailed story of the 
longest desert trip on record has not yet 


come through, the last cable dispatch men- 


tioning merely that ‘‘the motor-cars ar- 
rived in good condition and the members 
in excellent health after their long ride.” 
The New York Herald felicitates the enter- 
prising French motorists in the following 
editorial: 


The success of the expedition was largely 
due to the thoroughness of the preparations 
and to the use of a car adapted to the pur- 
pose. Stations with supplies were estab- 
lished in advance along the first 600 miles 
of the journey, so that the members of the 
expedition were dependent upon the sup- 
plies which they carried with them for only 
about 1,400 miles of the distance traveled. 

The cars were equipped with cater- 
pillar wheels and each was so built as to 
permit an equal distribution of weight. 
The apparatus was especially constructed 
for travel over large areas of sand, and was 


developed after several trials made more 


than a year ago upon the snowy slopes of 
the French Alpine region. 

The success of this expedition undoubt- 
edly opens up a new era for the Sahara and 
for transsaharan travel and trade. That 
this expedition crossed the desert at this 
western point will lead to other trials across 


” 


_We believe we have found it .. . 


ne 


the Sahara at still shorter distances further 


to the east. The path opened by these’ 


pioneers is likely to be the line along which 
the French will link up the Mediterranean 
coast with the French west-African posses- 
sions. 

The outposts which they can, thus estab- 
lish will protect them from the attacks of 
Sahara bandits from whom they have in the 
past suffered, while the route will under 
proper development become the future out- 
let for the products of the great Niger 
valley. These the French have collected 
by long roundabout routes and then 
shipped from the Senegal coast or have 
transported across the desert by camel 
caravans. 

To the many other triumphs of the motor 
cars must now be added the conquest of 
the great, almost unknown, Sahara desert 
region. This success is a long step toward 
advancing the cause of civilization and in 
bringing into closer touch with the world 
markets lands of great natural wealth and 
resources. 


The ‘‘soul” of the extraordinary jour- 
ney, writes Stephane Lausanne, editor-in- 
chief of Le Matin, of Paris, to the New York 
Tribune, was a French automobile manu- 
facturer—Andre Citroen, sometimes known 

s ‘‘the French Henry Ford.” Mr. Lau- 
sanne, writing before the success of the 
expedition had been announced, quotes 
and explains: 


“T have already wondered,” said Mr. 
Citroen to me, ‘‘why motor cars would not 
be used as explorers. In fact, they are the 
best explorers one can dream of in the 
world. . . . Look at the map of North 
Africa. Between our northern possessions, 
that is to say Algiers, and our central pos- 
sessions, namely the Sudan, there is an 
immense vacancy, five or six times greater 
than the Mediterranean—it is the desert 
of the Sahara. The rail alone will be able 
to conquer this ocean of sand. But the 
rail requires an exploring and liaison agent 
—the auto-car. Which auto-car? The 
ordinary automobile with its four wheels? 
No. It is beaten beforehand in its struggle 
against the moving sand and the rocky 
massive. A special auto-car is required. 

And Andre Citroen gives me a minute 
Jeseription of the auto-car with which he 
itends crossing the desert. It is an auto- 
mobile whose back wheels are replaced by 
two rubber bands. Thanks to these bands, 
which are extremely pliable, and thanks 
also to an appropriate mechanism which 
follows all the movements of the rubber 
band, the motor ear does not sink into the 
sand, but follows all the sinuosities of the 
ground without any difficulty. It can 
eross any kind of sandy height, ditch or 
rocky mountain. 

Six of these motor cars, each one manned 
by two men, are at this present moment 
attempting what no human locomotion 
has ever yet attempted. Several days ago 
they left Turgurt, the extreme point where 
the Algerian Railroad stops, and they are 
going to try to reach Timbuktu, near the 
River Niger, where civilized life begins 
again. This is a distance of about 2,200 
miles and there are no Standard Oil garages 
on the road! And the supply ears, altho 


- each one is provided with énormous barrels 


of oil, can not carry more than 1,600 pints 
each! 

“Tt was a difficult problem,” said Mr. 
Citroen to me, ‘‘and that is why it was an 
interesting one. Difficult problems alone 


are interesting. I have decided to organize 
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Consolidation Gas 


The best testimonial to Consolidation Fairmont 
and Consolidation Elkhorn Coals is their contin- 
uous use Over many years by a number of the 
largest and most efficient artificial gas plants. Re- 
cent tests have resulted in. adding several import- 
ant producers to our list of customers. 


Consolidation Gas Coals are characterized by ae 
(1) high gas yield per ton of high calorific power 
gas, (2) high volatile matter, low ash and low sulphur con- 
tent, (3) hard structure which withstands transportation 
and storage with minimum breakage, (4) production of 
good quality of coke both as to physical structure and 
chemical characteristics, (5) high yield of by-products 
such as tar, ammonia, benzol, toluol, etc. 

They are suited for retort gas plants in either vertical, 
inclined or horizontal retorts and also for by-product 
oven gas plants. 

Executives and purchasing agents who are interested 
in the efficiency results of our coals are invited to com- 
municate with us. 


ee Coal is “alt nal 


THE CONSOLI DATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York Gity 


FIRST NATL BANK BLDG., Detroit, Mich. UNION TRUST BLDG., Washington, D.C. 
137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N.H. FISHER BLDG., Chicago, Illinois. 
CONTINENTAL BLDG. Baltimore. Md UNION CENTRAL BLDG., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG. Boston, Mass. FIRST NATL BANK BLDG., Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa KIRBY BLD‘G., Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., MERCHANTS NATL BANK BLDG.. St Paul, Minn,, 
EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD, SHAUGHNESSY BLDG, Monfreal Quebec! 
MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY. M//waukee, Wis. 

F. HURLBUT COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 


Sales A gents 
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‘The tooth paste 
that’s good for 
the gums 


OO MANY PEOPLE pamper 

their gums and fail to get their 
teeth clean because the brush theyare 
using is too soft. 

Even people with tender gums can 
give their teeth a good brushing if 
only they will use Ipana Tooth Paste. 

For Ipana heals the gums as well 
as cleans the teeth, and thousands of 
dentists, because of its Ziratol content, 
prescribe it to their patients whose 
gums are soft and spongy. 

Ipana has a delicious flavor and 
leaves a fine, clean “after-feel” in the 
mouth. 

It comes in large sized tubes for 
50c.—or we will gladly send you a 
week’s supply if you will fill out the 
coupon below. 


Get a sample of 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—HO0W 


Bristol-Myers Co., 69 Rector St., NewYork,'N.Y- 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


Address ---- 


City and State-- 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


a regular expedition. The road has, so to 
say, been divided into three sections of 
about 700 miles each. The first section 
will run from Tuggurt to In-Salah.. 

Since a year this section has been ex- 
plored by two French officers, Lieutenant 
Audoin-Dubreuil and Lieutenant Etienne, 
the son of General Etienne, to whom the 
French, Army owesits tanks. Oil and supply 
deposits have been placed all along the 
road. The second section runs from In- 
Salah to Kidal. This will be the most 
difficult one. Very few Europeans have 
erossed this region, which is the hottest 
and the most deserted of the globe. There 
the travelers are left to themselves and to 
Godisssen2 

Third section, Kidal-Timbuktu. This 
section has been explored and marked out 
with oil deposits. It will be the easiest one. 
The ears will be lighter, and the explorers 
will reach the end of their wonderful ad- 
venture. Nevertheless, if heaven permits, 
they will come back by the same road. 

It is estimated that from Tuggurt to 
Timbuktu the motor cars will need from 
eighteen to twenty days’ journey. The two 
or three caravans which up to the present 
time have accomplished this journey, on 
camels, have taken from three to four 
months. 


FRANCE REVEALED AS THE “MISTRESS 
OF THE AIR” 
LIST of the world’s air transport 
services issued by the British Air 
Ministry shows that out of 47 air routes 
France controls 19, Germany 11, 
Great Britain 6. Comparison’ by num- 
ber, of course, is not sufficient, com- 
ments Major C. C. Turner, in the London 
Sunday Observer, for the relative impor- 
tance of the routes and the amount of 
traffic should be considered; yet in the 
present early phase, he says, ‘“‘the most 
important facet is the existence of the 
services: their business will grow.” French 
air routes have a total mileage of 6,420; 
the mileage of British air lines in Europe 
will be 1,110 when the route to Berlin is 
open; and in addition there are the 600 
miles of the fortnightly R.A.F. service from 
Cairo to Bagdad, and two lines in Aus- 
tralia. The British eritic continues: 


and 


The disparity is greater than these fig- 
ures show, for whereas the French Govern- 
ment is carrying out a vigorous policy of 
expansion, Great Britain is doing scarcely 
anything, either at home or imperially. 
During the coming year, while we may see a 
service to Ireland and a service between 
Southampton and Cherbourg, the position 
of the three lines to the Continent will be 
one of anxiety. This country appears to be 
waiting for aviation to pay before it will 
encourage development! That was not the 
policy pursued in the early years of rail- 
ways; if it had been, British railways would 
not have attained their present excellence. 

It is not easy, however, either to decide 
where the fault lies, or to indicate the best 
way by which aviation can be helped. The 
Government will do very little, for, they say, 
the country can not afford it; private indi- 
viduals are not willing to invest unless 
there is hope of immediate profit. In 
France, which is in an even less favorable 
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DREER’S 1923 GARDEN 


BOOK IS READY 


The most complete catalogue of Seeds and Plants pub- 
lished, A large book of 224 pages, with 8 color plates 
and hundreds of photo-engravings of Flowers and Veg- 
etables. Invaluable to amateur and professional gar- 
deners for the cultural information compiled by experts 
and from Dreer’s 85 years’ experience. 

It offers the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Lawp 
Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden Tools and Imple- 
ments, Fertilizers, Insecticides, etc. - Also Plants of all 
kinds, including the newest and best Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, Garden and Greenhouse Plants, 
Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, Hardy Shrubs, Water Lilies 
and Aquatics, Small Fruits, etc. 

Write today for a copy and plan this year’s garden 
now. Maizled free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


BULB FREE, Wonderful kind, 
will bloom in pot in house 
or garden, also Color Book 


75 Named Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvelous Colors. Full 
growing instructions. Colonial Gardens, Oriando, Florida 


Every flower lover should have this 

wonderful gladioli book, containing 

a list of Kunderd ruffled and plain ( 

petaled varieties, cultural instruc- . 

tions and special collection offers. = W 
A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 27, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 


S Have added beauty to thousands 
of American Homes. This year we offer 


4 Matchless Novelties 

J Chinese Woolflower, Radiant Crimson, pkt. 20c; 

E Giant Kochia, Famous decorative plant, pkt. 20c; 
Blue Lace Flower, Like Queen Anne Lace, pkt. 15¢; 

# Jerusalem Cherry, Festive Red or Gold Berries, pkt. 15c. 


One packet each of the 4 3 5 Cc. 


(W0e value) postpaid for 


: Big Colorplate Catalog—FREE 
: ts_everything for th di d incl CIAL 
PREMIUM Omer en soreeeinice) sr pe eo SEE 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
» Plan Your Gard 


WEBER’S BEST laying, BEST 
paying chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality, 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at cut prices. 
New Catalog and Breeders’ Guide Free. 


W. A.Weber, Box 78, Mankato, Minn. 


SECRETS THAT MAKE 
MASTER SALESMEN 


Salesmanship is not @ natural gift, There are 
secrets of selling that put any man that knows 
them into the ‘Star’ class ata magnificent salary, 


PROOF! W. Hartle, of Chicago, for 10 years a 
railway mail elerk, wrote: ‘“My earnings during 
the past 30 days were more than $1,000; Geo. W. 
Kearns, of Oklahoma City, cleared $524 in two 
weeks;Chas. Berry, formerly a farm hand,earned 
$1,000 the first month; and F. Wynn, anex-service 
man of Portland, Ore., earned $554.37 in six days, 


Valuable Book FREE - 


| No matter what you are doing now we can make you a 
master of the secrets of selling. Write at once for the 
wonderful book, ‘*Modern Salesmanship’’and particulars 
about the remarkable N.S. T. A. System of Salesman- 
ship Training and Free Employment Service. It is Free. 


NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept.95-B Chicago, Illinois 
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- financial situation than Great Britain, avia- 


tion is helped liberally by the State. It is 
easy to criticize, and to point out that the 
lavish French subsidies are having pre- 
cisely the effect foretold, namely, that of 
putting a premium upon inefficient ma- 
chines and extravagant methods; France, 
at any rate, is securing a hold on the air 
routes of the world, her aviation industry 
is flourishing, and so, indirectly, aircraft 
design will be stimulated, and large num- 
bers of men kept in employment. 

France, it may be objected, is more 
favorably situated than Great Britain. 
The argument is inadmissible: Great Brit- 


_ain two years ago had an opportunity to 


take a big share in the airways of Northern 
Kurope and through Hungary and Rou- 
mania. We lost that chance, and France 
took it. France is linking up aerially with 
West Africa with a view to services to South 
America; with Algiers and Timbuctu; with 
Central Europe and Moscow; with Prague 
and Warsaw; with Budapest and Constan- 
tinople; with Tunis. It is intended to carry 
on an air line to Angora, also to Odessa and 
Kiev. France will be ready to play a big 
part in the return of Russia to the markets 
of the world. France, not Britain, willmake 
the first air line to Alexandria and Beirut; 
France is already making its airway from 
Alexandretta to Aleppo, Mosul and Jeziret. 

In the projected French Budget there is 
to be an increase in the amount available 
for subsidies from 41,422,000 frances to 
49,660,000 franes. May one submit that 
criticism of the subsidies, knowledge of 
their negative effect in stimulating true 
commercial types, and appreciation of the 
fact that the object in view by France is 
largely military, do not alter the situation 
one iota. The French can afford to be 
eriticized; they will get their commercial 
aircraft and their aero-engines when it 
suits them. 

Indeed, the very ‘‘uncommercial” char- 
acter of the so-called ‘‘airplanes of trans- 
port’? at the Aero Show has a sinister 
significance. Compare the German Jun- 
kers 160-h. p. machine for six passengers and 
two pilots with the following French types: 
Farman, 600-h. p. for eight; Farman, 180- 
h. p. for two; Belanger, 600-h. p. for six 
passengers and crew of three; Potez, 825- 
h. p. for twelve. Or, compare these with 


_ the British single or double engine air-line 


types, or with the Bristol ‘‘air taxi” 
100-h. p. three-seater. 

In the first eleven months of 1922 France 
built 3,300 airplanes for civil and 'military 
purposes; and there are only 660 air trans- 
port craft on the Civil Register. A few 
machines were sold to foreign countries. 
The figures are significant. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, replying to a question in Parliament 
just before the holiday, stated that the 
total number of British active service 
squadrons is thirty-two; of French squad- 
rons, 128. Itisa pity particulars are not 
given of French air strength in Africa and 
in Asia. A very great increase is, however, 
provided for in the Budget for 1923; and by 
the end of next year France will have 220 
squadrons; each of ten machines, in the 
front line, with the necessary reserves for 
this strength, and all the transport, medical 
photographic, and other auxiliary services. 
The French air service will in future be 
separate and autonomous; and it is gen- 
erally understood that a separate Air 
Ministry will be created ere long. But so 
energetically do the various Ministries 
and Departments cooperate in the work 
of development and propaganda that the 
separate Ministry is necessary for no other 
reason than convenience and economy in 
administration. 
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A million dollars 


Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institufion that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 


to find your hat 


Hats have a way of getting mislaid, 
yet you probably wouldn’t care to 
set aside a million dollars to find 
yours. 


So it is interesting to know that 
some other people have done this for 
you—have invested millions so that 
you may locate anything in the dark, 
and enjoy many other conveniences 
night and day. 


The electric light company in your 
town never lets its fires die out. 
Boilers and generators are always on 
the job. Miles of distributing mains 
are ready for the snap of your switch. 


It took money to construct this 
equipment. It takes money to keep 
it in order. It will take more equip- 
ment and more money to answer the 
growing demand for electricity. 


Light and power—how could we 
get along without them? But some of 
us may have to, unless the electric 
companies get more money to extend 
their service. 


You can help here. Do what over 
1,500,000 other Americans have done, 
what banks and insurance companies 
are doing. Invest in the securities of 
some sound electric light and power 
company. 

Talk this over with your banker. 
Check up on your own company. If 
it qualifies, here is an opportunity to 
make a wise investment and-at the 
same time keep your electric service 
at top notch. 


hie Western Electric 


Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 
of electrical equipment 


Number 36 of a series 
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Fountain Pen Ink 
Cico Paste 
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—It’s just as easy to say as “Some ink.” 


And you get real ink—ink that will not 
build on your pen—that is free from 
sediment—that writes a strong blue that 
turns jet black. 


Call for Carter’s—even if you blot it, 
it doesn’t all come up with the blotter. 
And it’s longer lasting than the paper 
itself. 

Call for Carter’s and you call for sixty- 
four years of experience, sixty-four years 
of thought and effort in ink-making. 

Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink was made to 


make your pen give better service. Call 
for it by name. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK MONTREAL CHICAGO 


Carbon Paper 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Stamp Pads 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


UNCLE SAM IN THE OIL BUSINESS 


HE Federal Government, under. the 
recent leasing acts, has become a mil- 
lionaire oil producer, with an annual reye- 
nue from oil and natural-gas lands of some 
four million dollars yearly. The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, according to Natural Gas 
(Cincinnati), reports that it received, in the 
month of August last, the neat little sum of 
$778,378.11 in royalties. Total net royal- 
ties accruing to the Government to August 
31 from these sources amounted to $7,187,- 
493.77. Royalties on the production of oil 
constituted by far the largest portion of 
these Federal revenues and amounted to 
$745,696.48; royalties on natural gas were 
$28,760.20; and on natural-gas gasoline, 
$3,921.43. We read: 


The Government’s sliding royalty scale 
on oil produced from government-leased 
lands, as provided by the leasing acts, is an 
important innovation for the petroleum 
industry. Under it the Government’s 
royalties vary from 1214 to 3314 per cent., 
according to the rates of production. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, the 
total government royalty amounted to 
approximately $4,000,000. Under the leas- 
ing acts this amount is divided 10 per cent. 
to the United States Treasury, 3714 per 
cent. to the State in which the oil and gas 
are produced, and 521% per cent. to the 
United States Reclamation Service. 

Notwithstanding the business depression 
and curtailed production, field develop- 
ments have proceeded rapidly in the Rocky 
Mountain district, where on June 30, 1922, 
there were 366 producing wells on govern- 
ment land, of which 267 were in the Salt 
Creek field in Wyoming. There were on 
that date 100 new wells being drilled in the 
Salt Creek field. Active preparations were 
also in progress for the drilling program 
required under the Mammoth Oil Com- 
panies lease of Naval Reserve No. 3 on 
Teapot Dome. In order to maintain a 
supervisory force of competent men ade- 
quate for such large scale operations, the 
Bureau of Mines is erecting a permanent 
camp adjacent to the town of Salt Creek. 

Developments have also proceeded rap- 
idly in Montana, where at the end of the 
fiseal year 57 wells were producing from 
government-leased lands in the Cat Creek 
field. By these developments the Cat 
Creek field became the third largest pro- 
ducer of oilin the Rocky Mountain district. 

-In March oil was discovered near Keyin 
in the north-central part of Montana in 
what is known as the Kevin-Sunburst field. 
At the end of the fiseal year nine wells were 
being drilled on government land in that 
district. 

The production of gas and ecasinghead 
gasoline from government-leased lands in 
the Rocky Mountain district has undergone 
a phenomenal increase during the fiscal 
year. At the end of the year, gas was being 
produced in Wyoming from 23 leases in the 
Salt Creek field, four in the Poison Spider 
field, one in the Iron Creek field, and three 
in the Lost Soldier field, the aggregate 
monthly royalty on the gas and gasoline 
having increased from $3,000 on July 1, 
1921, to $14,000 on June 30, 1922. 

The work of supervising operations on 
the extensive vovernment-leased lands in 
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‘California has been conducted from the 
> Bakersfield, California, office of the Bureau 
of Mines. Engineering investigations were 
also conducted with a view toward the con-- 
servation of oil and gas. One investigation 
was conducted in cooperation with the 

‘California State Mining Bureau to deter- 
mine the best methods of drilling wells for 
oil in the gas-producing area of North 
Buena Vista Hills to prevent damage and 
waste in the gas sands which must be 
penetrated in order to reach the underlying 
oilsands. A drilling procedure was adopted 
which it is thought will adequately protect 
the gas and enable the operator to produce 
the oil from the lower sands. Altho it will 
cost the companies affected. considerably 
more money to drill their oil-wells in order 
to protect the gas sands, they willingly 
aeceded to the program. 


ONLY frequent cutting and heavy rolling will 


IS “JAY-WALKING” SCIENTIFIC ? produce that smooth, carpet-like effect seen in 
well-kept lawns. Ideal Power Lawn Mowers do both 


ROSSING the street in the middle of | in one operation at less than one-third the cost 
a block, condemned by some as “‘jay- | _when done by hand. 

walking” and even prohibited by ordinance 
in some Gities, is really more in accordance 
with sane traffic adjustment than to com- 
pel pedestrians to cross at street intersec- 
tions, where there is already plenty of con- 
gestion without them. So at least thinks | 
Dr. Raymond Dodge, authority on visual 
psychology and an expert of the National 
Research Council at Washington. Science | 


: z r ‘ | Ideal Junior Ideal 30” mow- 
Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin cuts a swath 22 er cuts a 30 inch 
. inches wide. swath and 
(Washington) quotes Dr. Dodge as sug- Capacity from mows from_ 6 
: | Sto4 os at to,7 d 
gesting what he called a ‘‘look-one-way”’ pee eri oe a age 


traffic system as a preventive of many of L M C19) 
the frightful automobile accidents of our Power awn OWeEPS 
deadly streets. Traffic signs, signals, and iy < Way: = 7 
routes, he emphasized, should be deter- . : 
mined according to a thorough-going study 
of what the human eye ean see easiest. He 
continued: 


An unskilled man at laborer’s wages may be safely trusted to 
operate the simple fool-proof mechanism. He will cut from a 
half to a full acre an hour, trimming the borders close'y and 
rolling the open spaces to velvety smoothness. The moderate 
cost of maintaining a park-like lawn is obvious. 


Illustrated descriptive literature, prices and valuable information 
on the care of lawns will be mailed upon request. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 


420 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 East Harrison St, 


Dealers in all Principal Cities 


In the present regulation of traffic both 


driver and pedestrian never cover less than a Ia Sail away to summer days and starlit 
forty-five degrees of visual angle and may SN ag) aa nights—to the lands of color and 
be required to look over an angle of over / r romance that edge the Mediterranean or 
two hundred degrees. Such a range of a7 : to thirteen of the gorgeous foreign lands 


vision is humanly impossible without moy- pore that dot the Caribbean. 
_~ ing the head from side to side. This always 


involves an interruption in the view of the Z Y MEDITERRANEAN 


part of the street from which trouble may (SB . ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) 

come. One of the greatest dangers in VR, \ From New York 

erossing the street comes from vehicles ZN \. Bebo 

shatsuddenly emerge trom a side street. . A transatlantic liner, famous for de luxe 
“ As a matter of safety there are ae kg 1. quarters, cuisine and service. You visit 

doubts as to whether present regulations 1) SPS Egypt, Italy, the Riviera. (Greece and 

that limit pedestrians to a narrow street aX . the Holy Land, if you wish.) Ample 

crossing at exact intersections of streets is é WW 4 time for delightful shore excursions. 

the best practicable solution. It may be ] Accommodations at very moderate rates. 

more convenient for drivers, but the exact , 

intersection of streets is most dangerous for # WEST INDIES 

pedestrians. Behind waiting cars is safer Bei wWiite Star Liner 

than in front of them. Twenty feet from MEGANTIC 

a cross street would diminish the proba- (20,000 tons disp.) 

bility of being surprized by turning cars. Specially constructed for cruising 

Use of all parallel streets as one-way From New York 

streets would be a great advantage. There Feb. 17 Mar. 22 

is a slight but real difference between the 28 days of delight among the interesting 

sides of the street for pedestrians. It can and diverting countries beneath the 

be demonstrated that the left-hand side- Southern Cross—includes Panama Canal 

walk is safer. When the pedestrian is on and La Guaira, South America. Rates as 


the left sidewalk about to cross a street he Inquire for detaits tow as $250. No passports. Inquire for details 


has to watch only automobiles on his left : . 
and to the right of him, while a walker 

stepping off the right-hand sidewalk across : 
a street has to be alert to possible danger on Neds Bitsawale Nowevore 


his left, to his left rear, and to his right. 
It is well known that the left-hand side of 
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Filing Cabinet and 
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itis. These cabinets, wood or steel, with 
the Safeguard method of Filing will give 
you a perfect system which will help 
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others. Let us aid you. 


The Dlobe-Wernicke Co, 
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-- ONLY 42 5 
This sum includes all traveling, living and ordinary 
sightseeing expenses. An.unusual opportunity for 
those interested in seeing at moderate cost all that the 
Old World offers, Other Gdtes Tours from $425 to 
$1100, ranging from 30 to 80 days. Sailings from 
May to September. 
Comfort combined with economy 

Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned with the 


idea of giving their patrons comfort combined with 
economy. Write today for Gates Tour Booklet D-4. 
GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - 


Rome 


rank’s Tours 
EUROPE 


Spring—Summer, 1923 


One of the oldest Travel organizations in the world. 48 
years of experience with the traveling public and perma- 
nent offices in Europe assure our clients many benefits, 

Our Tours haye no equal—the personal attention we 
give each Tour guarantees the best of service throughout. 
Moderate price and De Luxe Tours. Write for Booklet 
with rates, Early reservations have many advantages, 


Frank Tourist Co. 


489FifthAve., NewYork 219 So.15th St., Philadelphia 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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the street should be used by pedestrians 
when there is no sidewalk. 

The Bulletin goes on to comment as 
follows: 


There is a very real and important prob- 
lem with respect to the ideal construction 
of a traffic sign, Dr. Dodge pointed out. 


How many words would be read in the - 


available time? What would be the mini- 
mum, size of letters? 
structure, place, color, and content of 
signs? He contends that there is already 
a body of practical experience and scien- 
tifie information available which would 
only need to be adapted to highway use 
and experimentally justified. 

For instance, he said, it has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated that adults do not 
read familiar words letter by letter but by 
familiar letter groups. Yet, in Washing- 
ton, we have signs reading “‘Slo.”’ 

“The nature and time of hand and arm 
signals by automobile drivers should be 
also regulated,’ Dr. Dodge said. “They 
are sometimes short, and sometimes long, 
sometimes early and sometimes late. The 
continuous indication of a driver's inten- 


tions beginning at least five seconds before _ 


a movement is executed and continuing 
until a movement is completed would be 
a great advantage.” 

Traffic policemen should wear white 
sashes and trolley posts should be painted 
in alternate bands of white and black to 
increase their optical usefulness, he said. 


A CHIMNEYLESS TOWN 

LECTRIC heating is not to bring the 
““chimneyless town,’ The Electrical 
TWYorld (New York) thinks. It will never 
be cheap enough to be adopted on a large 
scale. Occasionally, says this paper, some 
people with authority in the electric in- 
dustry get a notion which is ‘‘so white hot 
that no matter how much cold water is 
poured on it it just sizzles and refuses to go 
The chimneyless town is a typical 
It.grips the mind and fires the 
imagination. No coal, no ashes, no dirt, 
no soot, no worries—nothing but cozy com- 
fort, and all through the instrumentality of 
Was ever anything so ideal or 

It goes on: 


out.” 
example. 


electricity. 
more alluring? 


And yet when we contrast this ideal with 
fact and experience, how sadly shattered it 
becomes! If electric heat is required inter- 
mittently, as for cooking or to take the chill 
from a room in the cool evenings of the fall 
or spring, it cam be used to advantage and 
economically; but to heat an average house 
electrically in any section of this country 
where winter prevails is out of the question. 
Klectricity is not destined ever to take the 
place of coal or other fuels for heating resi- 
dences or offices on an extensive scale. 

As against the cheapest hydro-electric 
power, coal at present prices, even tho 
burned inefficiently, will heat a house at 
one-quarter the cost. Where energy for 
heating is obtained from coal-burning sta- 
tions its use is nothing short of wanton. 
The chemical energy in a ton of coal is 
equal to approximately 7,500 kw.hr. of 
electrical energy. Granting that 40 per 
cent. of the heat is lost up the chimney, 
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NEW YORK CITY 


there is still 4,500 kw.hr. available. Elec- 


- trical energy, assuming that there were 


enough line and transformer capacity avail- 
able to carry the load and that a rate as low 
as one cent per kilowatt-hour were offered, 
would therefore be comparable to coal at 
$45 a ton. Few central-station companies 
can offer a one-cent rate, and fewer still can 
afford the extra investment necessary in 
lines and transformers to feed a heating 
load which at best would be used only four 
or five months in the year. Here and there 


locations may be found, such as the Gila 
or Mojave deserts or the southernmost part: 


of Florida, where the amount of heat re- 
quired is so small that it is economical to 
make it all electrically. In almost every 


- other section of the country electric heat is 


out of the question except as an auxiliary 
to some other form. Patrons who seek this 
luxury should be apprized of its great cost 
and discouraged in its use as a matter of 
public policy. 


HAWAILVS WAR ON RATS 

|e and fortunes are the stake in 

a tremendous war against field rats 
now being conducted by the territorial 
board of health and the sugar plantations 
of the Hawaiian Islands, according to 
Science Service’s Daily Science News Bul- 
letin (Washington). The results of this 
war, it says, are likely to be of assistance 
throughout the world in campaigns against 
the rat, one of the worst enemies of man- 
kind: It is stated by those who have stud- 
ied the problem at the experiment station 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion that the common field rat destroys 
sugar-cane on these islands valued at 
$100,000 each year, and probably the dam- 
age is in excess of this sum. Worse than 
this huge tax on the industry, however, is 
the danger of bubonic plague from infected 
rats. Twelve deaths among Japanese and 
Filipino plantation laborers occurred with- 
in the past few months on the Hamakua 
coast, Island of Hawaii. We read: 


A new and suecessful method for whole- 


_ sale killing of rats has just been discovered. 


Poison rat-cakes are being manufactured 
by the millions at Honokaa plantation and 
are spread broadcast through more than 
ten thousand acres of cane-fields and waste 
areas, resulting in the death of so many rats 
that where the board of health previously 
trapt over two thousand rats a month, it 
now catches only about fifty. 

The poison used is barium carbonate, 
deadly to rats and field-mice, but only 
slightly poisonous to human beings, live- 
stock, and poultry. The poison is mixed 
with flour dough and made into small round 
cakes less than an inch in diameter and 
about one-fourth inch thick. 

A new and very important feature, for 
which patents have been applied, is the 
coating of paraffin over the cakes to pro- 
tect them from dampness and molding, 
thus insuring their effectiveness for many 
months. A very small nibble at one of these 
poison cakes will kill a mouse, while a piece 
as large as a small pea will kill. rat. The 
Honokaa sugar company is mai ufacturing 
these rat-cakes chiefly for its ov o use, but 
it is also selling some at nominal cost for 
trial use on other plantations. 

A man on horseback, dropping a rat- 
cake about every ten feet, can cover an 
area of 35 acres in one day, at a total cost 
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Saving 25,000,000 
‘Tons of Coal 
a Year 


WENTY-FIVE million tons of coal a 

year or nearly 70,000 tons a day—such 
is the saving in fuel brought about by sub- 
stituting efficient Mazpa lamps for inefficient 
carbon lamps to produce the country’s ten 
billion candle-power of light. 


To generate the electric energy required to 
produce these ten billion candle-power about 
ten million tons of coal must be consumed in a 
year. 


The Mazpa Jamps of today are over three 
times as efficient as the old carbon filament 


lamps which they supplanted. 


If the old carbon filament lamps were still 
in use we would have to burn ¢/irty-five mil- 
lion tons of coal a year. 


This annual saving of twenty-five million 


tons of coal has been made possible by the: 


steady improvement of incandescent lamps 
in the Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company. In these Research Lab- 
oratories Mazpa Service is centered and 
through Mazpa Servicrt manufacturers who 
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of the new discoveries. Their lamps are 
marked Mazpa because Mazpa SERVICE 
made them possible. | 
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cf sixteen cents per acre. This done two or 
three times a year is sufficient to control 
thoroughly this very serious pest. 

Other poisons have been tried at Hono- 
kaa.'-The best of these is stryehnin wheat, 
placed in small bamboo tubes and wrapt 


with paraffin paper. The usual methods 


of poisoning are intended for use on a small 


scale and no effective’ system has been 
evolved previously which is cheap enough 
to use over large areas and impervious to 
the weather. 

Many efforts were made along other lines 
before poisoning was decided upon as the 
one effective plan. The U. S. Army sta- 
tioned in theislands had offered assistance in 
the way of poison gas experiments, as it real- 
ized the seriousness of the plague situation. 

C. EK. Pemberton, assistant entomologist 
at the sugar-planters’ experiment station, 
was assigned to investigate this possible 
means of control, but he reported: 

“The use of gas in any form for com- 
bating rats in the cane-fields is wholly im- 
practicable. Rat burrows, deep, extensive, 
and permanent, are common, but extremely 
difficult to find until the cane has been cut 
and the trash burned. By then the rats 
have left the burrows. A minute search in 
any field, before harvesting, would reveal 
most.of the rat burrows present, but the 
time required for such work would be far 
too great to warrant such a procedure.” 

Trapping was also experimented with 
and found unsuitable for use over so large 
anarea. The board of health is leaving the 
experimental work to the. sugar-planters, 
and is using its energies in cleaning up rat- 
infested places in the labor camps. The 


people of Hamakua are giving the board . 


every assistance in ridding the district of 
the menace. Camps are being cleaned 
up, rubbish is being burned, and intensive 
trapping is conducted around houses and 
barns. All stray dogs and cats have been 


lalled, as it has been found that they also~ 


are capable of carrying the plague. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 

HE first living thing was an isolated cell 

in the primeval ocean, according to 

Dr. E. J. Allen, a British biologist. Some- 

how or other it grew a tail that enabled it 

to rise to the surface, and then the sunlight 

gave it power to make its own food out of 

the air and water. That this guesswork is 

in accordance with our latest knowledge is 

asserted by the editor of The Scientific 

Monthly (Lancaster, Pennsylvania). We 
read in this magazine: 


Was the first living being a plant or 
animal? How could either originate out of 
non-existing matter? 

These are questions that -have hither- 
to baffled scientists. They could trace 
back, more or less satisfactorily, the lines of 
development of plants and animals to the 
simplest and most primitive forms of life, 
but there they ran up against an insur- 
mountable wall, on the near side of which 
was the world of living organisms, and on 
the far side the world of inert mineral and 
inorganic matter. 

We all know that non-living matter can 
be converted over into living matter, for 
we do that ourselves whenever we eat or 
breathe. We all know that green plants 
have the power of building up sugar and 
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_ starch and wood (the so-called carbohy- 
drates) out of the water of the soil and car- 
bon dioxid of the air, for we can see them 
do it any cunny day. But it is life only 
that ean bring into the living organism this 
inorganic material. Water and carbon 
dioxid, plain ‘‘soda water,’’ do not spon- 
taneously change over into sugar or start 
to grow into a plant. It requires green 
colored zranules of the leaves, called chlo- 
rophyl, to effect this transformation. 
But chlorophyl is a very complicated 
- chemical compound. It is formed only by 
_ green plants as they develop in the sun’s 
rays from white sprouts. So the plant 
must exist before chlorophyl is formed. 
But, on the other hand, a plant could not 
exist unless it got its energy from the sugar 
and other stuff stored up previously by 
some chlorophyl-bearing plant. Even the 
simplest green plant can not live and grow 
on its nutritive salts in the sunshine unless 
it has a bit of plant-stuff to feed on as a 
starter. 

We might surmise as a way out of the 

_ dilemma that animal life came first on the 
earth, and, in decaying, supplied the primi- 
tive plants with the necessary organic 
foodstuff. But here we are blocked be- 
cause anima!s are parasites of plants. They 
live:on the sugars and so forth that the 
green leaves have stored up by means of 
sunshine. 

So this was the perplexing situation. 
Plants can feed on animals or other plants. 
Animals can feed on plants or other ani- 
mals. But where could the first animals or 


plants get their food when there was noth- . 


ing but mineral matter in the world? It 
was worse than the old question, which 
came first, the hen or the egg? 

But of late we are beginning to get light 
on the problem. The wall between the livy- 
ing and non-living is crumbling. Certain 
sugars and proteins, such as the plant forms 
that we eat, ean now be made in the labora- 
tory out of inorganic material. Artificial 
cells have been constructed that grow and 
crawl and feed themselves and stick out 
feelers and subdivide very much like living 
cells. It has been found that ultra-violet 
rays, that is, light of such short waves that 
it can not be seen, can convert water and 
earbon dioxid into sugar as chlorophyl does. 

These short waves are not contained in 
the sunshine that reaches the earth to-day, 
but it is found that ordinary rays may act 

_the same way in the presence of certain 
substances such'as iron rust in water. 
These same energetic rays are able to in- 
corporate the nitrogen of mineral salts into 
compounds like the protein of the living 
cell. So here we see the possibility that 

_the action of the sunlight on the sea in 

~ primordial periods—or even in the present 
—might produce sufficient food to give 
a single cell a start in life and enable it to 
grow and multiply and develop into other 
and higher forms. 

But how this primal cell got to going in 
this way the biologists are only beginning 
to surmise. Dr. EH. J. Allen, at the recent 
Hull meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, ventures the 
theory that the first organism was of the 
animal sort and spherical shape, but that 
it gradually grew a tail or whip that enabled 
it to rise to the sunny surface of the sea 
whenever it sank below, and that it there 
acquired the chlorophyl by which it could 
make its own food out of the air and water. 
This is far from knowing what.did happen 
in those early days, but it isa great advance 

_ to be able even to speculate as to how it 
might have happened, since not many 

" years ago it seemed that it could not happen 
at all. 
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People Who Never Laugh 


ahs strange tribe of Veddahs, in Ceylon, have no sense 

of humor. Wit, banter, or slapstick is a total loss. 
The funniest antics evoke no visible response. When visit- 
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are glum as funeral mutes.” 
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FOOD FROM WEEDS 


XY ROWING plants, tho themselves in- 
edible, may furnish us with chloro- 
phyl (leaf-green) and other plant pigments 
which have been found to promote the 
chemical formation of important vegetable 
foods. This conclusion is reached by Dr. 
R. W. Thatcher of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., 
writing in The Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry (New York). Says 
Dr. Thatcher: 


The inroads of modern necessities upon 
our rapidly diminishing supplies of timber, 
and the ravages of insect pests and plant - 
diseases upon .economie food and _ fiber 
crops, stimulate serious, sober thought in 
the minds of those who are following the 


evolutionary development of the earth’s - 


inhabitants. The contemplation of the 
approach of the time when ‘the last ton of 
coal shall be mined and the last gallon of 
mineral oil consumed gives to the thought- 
ful student the same blood-chilling sensa- 
tion that affects him when he sees through 
his powerful telescope the cold and barren 
wastes of the moon. ; 

While these present indications of future 


dire necessities are not sufficient to. cause 


general gloomy forebodings, they furnish 
an adequate reason for the utmost interest 
by chemists in the possibility of a better 
understanding of how nature has through ~ 
countless ages stored up the vast reservoirs 
of solar energy which modern civilization 
is now so rapidly dissipating. Photosyn- 
thesis has come to have an intensely practi- 
cal, as well as a fascinating theoretical, 
interest. : 

Exactly how the plant cell accomplishes 
its total constructive function is as yet 
a mystery, but some of the steps in the 
process are now’ understood and have 
been artificially duplicated. For this plant 
process it has long been recognized that the 
gases of the atmosphere are the real initial 
raw products, but until very recently at- 
tempts to duplicate experimentally and 
under artificial conditons any of these sim- 
ple transformations have always failed. 


Dr. Thatcher reports. that Benjamin 
Moore and his associates recently have 
shown that a certain kind of seaweed can 
“fix” nitrogen and grow and form proteins 
by a process which derives its energy solely 
from light. From other studies Moore has 
concluded that green seaweed ean and does - 
grow and form both carbohydrates and 
protein, using only the carbon from bicar- 
bonates. of calcium and magnesium present 
in sea-water and nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. He explains that fresh water and 
terrestrial plants do not accomplish the 
same transformations because they are 
unable to exchange alkali between them- 
selves and their enveloping medium, as do 
the sea plants. Dr. Thatcher goes on: 


It also has been recently discovered that 
aqueous carbon dioxid can be fairly easily 
converted into formaldehyde, without the 
presence of chlorophyl or any other energy- 
absorbing agent. © 

It is also indicated that this photosyn- : 


{ 


thesis ean be brought about by the use of 


certain basic colored substances, such as 
methyl orange or malachite green, in the 
presence of visible light. 

They also point out that molecules of 
formaldehyde are easily combined to form 
sugars in the presence of light of very short 
wave-length. In the presence of an agent 
.to absorb light or slightly greater wave- 
lengths, formaldehyde is produced in con- 
siderable quantities. 

It has been suggested, altho not yet ex- 
perimentally demonstrated, that chloro- 
phyl is an ideal agent for the synthesis of 
soluble sugars from earbon dioxid and 
water, and the formation of carbohydrates 
in the growing leaf is thus explained. 

If this explanation is finally given suc- 
cessful experimental demonstration, the 
next step seems fairly obvious, and an 
ample supply of the plant pigments for 
artificial synthesis of these important 
food substances will be easily available in 
the plants which have no market value, 
such as weeds, reeds and useless bushes and 
grasses, growing wild. 

It would, therefore, seem that the possi- 
bility of economic artificial synthesis of 
one of the important constituents of human 
food is at least brought much nearer to 
realization by these recent biochemical 
researches. 


GENUINE PEARLS MADE TO ORDER 


OR some years in Japan and elsewhere, 

pearls have been grown to order in 
oysters by the insertion into the shell of a 
bit of nacre to serve as a nucleus around 
whieh the molluse proceeds to deposit 
Jayers of pearl-forming material. ‘These 
caused quite a flurry in the market, since 
they exactly resemble natural pearls in 
their external aspect, until it was found 
that the artificial center could be discov- 
ered by appropriate methods. It is now 
stated, on the authority of the French 


Academy of Sciences, in their Comptes: 


Rendus, that it is possible to produce pearls 
which are exactly like natural pearls, not 
only in their outside look, but also when 
examined by rays which reveal the inner 
structure. Pearls thus produced were sub- 


mitted for examination to a member of the 


French Academy, M. Louis Boutan, and 
his report upon the subject to that body 
is truly startling. It may be summarized in 
the following three statements: 


1. “Culture” pearls, identical at all 
points with genuine, natural pearls. can be 
produced by grafting into the molluse the 
pearl-producing sac without a nucleus. 

2. The well-known Galibourg and Rys- 
iger apparatus (by which the interior 
structure of pearls can be made visible) 
shows no difference between such pearls 
and naturally grown pearls, since there is 
no nacre nucleus to be revealed. 

3. The assertion often made that culture 
pearls weighing more than six grains can 
not be produced is incorrect, since the speci- 
men, pearl examined weighed over thirteen 
grains.. 


-More Auto-Suggestion.—“‘You sold m 
‘a car about two weeks ago.” » 

‘How do you like it?” 

“T want you to tell me everything you 
said about that ear all over again. I’m 
getting discouraged.” Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 
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Standard Keyboard 


Examine this keyboard carefully. Key for key, 
you will find it an exact duplicate of the keyboard 
on the big typewriters. Nothing new to learn, and 
nothing to unlearn when you start to write on the 


Remington Portable 


This Standard Keyboard is only one of many outstand- 
ing merits which have combined to make the Remington 
Portable the universal machine for personal writing. - 


And yet, with all these advantages, the complete ma- 
chine is so small that it fits in a case only four inches 
high. Much in little is what everybody gets who buys a 
Remington Portable—with the well-known Remington 
Quality included for good measure. Sold by over 2,500 
dealers and Remington branch offices everywhere. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 


Write for our illustrated “For You, 
For Everybody”. Address Dept: 6- 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Paragon Ribbons for Remington 
Portable Typewriters. Madeby 
us. 50 cents each. $5.00 a dozen 
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"SCALES 


Know positively the weight of everything 
you sell and everything you buy. Be 
sure that you get full value for your 
money, and that you deliver full value 
to the many who buy from you. 


Own a Fairbanks Portable Platform 
Scale, and you will always have accurate 
and dependable weighing service con- 
veniently at hand. These scales not 
only have a world-wide reputation for 
dependability, but for their unusually 
long life and continued accuracy. 


For Every Business 


' There are literally a thousand uses for 
this scale. Merchants, manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers, distributors—practically 
every man in business—can use a Fair- 
banks profitably. 


Besides the model shown here, Reece are 
hundreds of other Fairbanks Scales 
ranging from. the chemist’s delicate 
balance to the giant which weighs loaded 
railroad freight cars. Eachis recognized 
as standard in its field. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Broome and Lafayette Sts. 900S. Wabash Ave. 
—and Forty Other Principal Cities in the U. S. 


e.) 8 lbs. 
_ CAPACITY 


EO.B. FACTORY 
10060 Ibs. Capacity 
f _ $1820 fob. Hey 


“Tf it’s 
weighed 

ona 
FAIRBANKS, 

there’s no, 
argument” 


ANDvFINANCE 


| INVESTMENTS 


A: DEFENSE OF STATE RIGHTS IN STATE PRODUCTS | 


HE interest’ with which the Federal 

Supreme Court’s decision on the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite tax case was awaited 
and the bearing of the decision on the solu- 
tion of the coal problem justify brief 
quotation from an article on the subject 
appearing in The Nation’s Business (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), even tho a number of weeks 
have elapsed since the decision was handed 


down. Pennsylvania has more than once 


tried to utilize her rich anthracite deposits | 


for governmental revenue purposes. 'T'wo 
earlier anthracite tax laws had been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the courts when 
the present law was enacted in 1921. The 
tax, it might be said, amounts to one and 
one-half per cent. of the value of the coal 
at the mines. A stockholder of an anthra- 
cite company brought suit on the ground 
that the law was discriminatory, since 
Lituminous coal was not taxed. When 
the case went to the United States Supreme 
Court the shareholder, we read in The 
Nation’s Business, was accompanied by 
the attorneys-general of nine States, 
““who upon behalf of their commonwealths 
took the position that the tax falls upon 
their citizens who use 90 per cent. of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite and that it is there- 
fore invalid as substantially a levy made 
by Pennsylvania upon interstate com- 
meree.”’ Interest. in the Supreme Court’s 
decision, we are reminded, was by no 
means confined to those Eastern States 
“whieh consider anthracite a necessity of 
winter life.” ‘States as distant as. Texas 
and. Minnesota look for some light out 
of the result, for five different States now 
have in force a tax of somewhat the same 
kind upon natural resources when they 
are placed in course for utilization.’”’ The 
writer in The Nation’s Business points 
out that. “‘these taxes masquerade under 
a variety of aliases” 


In Minnesota there is an ‘‘oecupation”’ 


tax of 6 per cent. of the value of all ores 


‘| mined; it is expected to produce about two 


million dollars a year. In Texas there is 
a “gross receipts” tax, paying 1144 per 
cent. upon all petroleum produced; it 
yields around five million dollars a year. 
Louisiana has a ‘‘severance’”’ tax, of 2 per 
cent. of the value of all timber cut and 
minerals mined. Oklahoma has a ‘“‘gross 
production” tax of 14 of 1 per cent. on ores 
and 3 per cent. on oil and gas, and it means 
about eight million dollars a year. Alabama 
has a ‘‘tonnage”’ tax, which is restricted 
to coal and amounts to two cents a ton. 
When the Supreme Court handed down 
its unanimous decision in favor of the State 
of Pennsylvania on November 27, it first 
pointed out that the State had a perfect 
right to distinguish between the two kinds 
of coal. The Court then took up the ob- 
jections raised by the authorities of the 


various protesting States and boiled them 
down ‘‘to the proposition that the products: 


of a State which are destined to have a 
market in another State are, before the wT. 
have been moved from the place. of their — 
subjects of 


production or preparation, 


es, ; 
rg or 
; ‘ 


Rie 


2% 


interstate commerce and accordingly under. 


the exclusive regulation of Congress. Such 
a proposition, the court said, refuted itself 
as soon as it- was stated.’? Of course, 
comments. The Nation’s Business in con- 
clusion, 


The Court did not have before it any of 
the proposals which have been made from 


time to time that the Federal Government ~ 


should undertake varying degrees of na- 
tionalization of coal-mines. - It is worth 
noticing, however, that in its sweeping 
statement the court in this case intimated 
strongly that the commerce clause of the 


Constitution can not be used to give the ~ 


Federal Government control over coal 


which is still in the ground. 


This decision also interests The Index, 
published monthly by the New York Trust 
Company. It holds the decision signifi- 
cant because it clears up a disputed. 
point as to where the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interstate commerce powers begin. 
“The result would be curious,” said the 
Supreme Court, if products were 1o be 
considered part of interstate commerce 
before they begin to move out of the State. 
As the Court’s opinion reads on: - 


It would nationalize all industries. It 
would nationalize and withdraw from State 
jurisdiction and deliver to Federal com- 
mercial control the fruits of California, 
and the South, the wheat of the West, and 
its meats, the cotton of the South, the 
shoes of Massachusetts and the woolen in- 
dustries of other States at the very incep- 
tion of their production or growth; that is, 
the fruits unpicked, the cotton and wheat 
ungathered, hides and flesh of cattle yet 
“fon the hoof,’ wool yet unshorn and coal 
yet unmined, because they are in varying 
percentages destined for and surely to be 
exported to States other than those of 
their production. 


In other words, comments The Index, 
“interstate commerce does not begin until 
goods are in tbe possession of an inter- 
state carrier for transportation out of one 
State into another.” While the ‘‘clarifi- 
cation is highly desirable,’”” some possible 
results of the decision are somewhat. dis- 
concerting, observes the bank publication: 


If Pennsylvania can levy a special tax on - 


anthracite there is no reason why Montana 
can not tax copper, Georgia tax cotton and 
Florida tax phosphates. It is not neces- 
sary, perhaps, to assume that our States 
having something in the nature of a natural 
monopoly will avail themselves of this op- 


portunity to levy special taxes, but ap-- 


parently they may do so with pee so 
far as the law is concerned. 
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NE of the entries in the duPont books, made in 
1804, ‘contrasted with one of their current ledger 
sheets—done on the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine. |= 


The first powder mill 
in America, built by 
the founder of duPont. 


N 1802, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company 
L opened their first ledger. One of its pages is 
pictured above. It records a sale of powder in 1804 
for blasting a canal—long before railroads were 
dreamed of. 


In 1917, duPont’s Accounts Receivable were taken 
out of ‘the Shadow of the Pen” by the installation 
of the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine. 


Today, fifteen machines are in operation; approxi- 


mately 1,500,000 postings are made on them 


annually. 


In spite of the huge volume and diversified nature of 
the duPont business, the month’s accounting is com- 
pleted within 24 hours after re- 


YON DOE & COMPANY 
NEW YORK City 


ADDRESS 


Partial view of one of 
the present duPont 
powder mills. 


is no longer under “the Shadow of the Pen” 


Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 
enables E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company to: 
4. Prove that debit items are en- 


tered in debit columns and 
credit items in credit columns. 


1. Prove that allitems are correct- 
ly posted as to amounts, on 
both ledgers and statements. 

: 5. Prove that the items have been 


- Prove that all items are ac- posted to the correct accounts. 


counted for, and that none are 
omitted from either ledgers or 
statements. 


N 


6. Eliminate all trial balance 
troubles. 


7. Eliminate the labor of making 
thousands of statements at the 
end of each month, as under 
Dual Plan the statementisready 
to render immediately after the 
last entry has been made. 


3. Prove that old balanges are 
properly picked up on both 
ledgers and statements, and 
that new balances are correctly 
computed. 


The Underwood Bookkeeping Machine substitutes 
mechanical accuracy for human fallibility. In every 
way it modernizes, it standardizes, it cuts costs. 
Underwood accounting, by 


ceipt of the final invoices from 
the branch offices. - 


Recently, the balances for 
Accounts Receivable ledgers 
(33 controls, comprising 
approximately 80 ledgers) 
-were secured in two hours | 
and ten minutes actual time. 


There were approximately 


| ii ii oT 


lifting “the Shadow of the 
Pen’’, clears the vision of Ex- 
ecutives and facilitates per- 
fect control of the business. 


Call in an Underwood Book- 
keeping Machine represen- 
tative. He will gladly give 
you expert advice on any 
accounting problem, with- 
out obligation. 


45,000 postings made in the : a INT 


month on about 30,000 
active accounts, in ledgers, 
and the same number on 
statements. 


a ri AUT ir ii i oo 
; rk 
O Send Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
representative from nearest branch office 
‘ ie Send a copy of booklet, ‘‘Taking Industry 
Out of the Shadow of the Pen.’’ 


BooRReeping MACHINE 


IEW in the accounting office of E. I. duPont de 
»Y¥ Nemours & Co., showing the installation of fifteen 
Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 
The operators handle at least 8,000 postings monthly; 
each posting requiring on the average 4o key strokes. 


Use the coupon below. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Underwood Building, New Yo 
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the*faimous 
De Forest Parts 


‘7 HEN you sit beside that simple 
little box containing Radio- 

Craft’s D-4 $35 Receiver, you 
are audience for whatever you want to 
hear of the operas, the concerts, the 
stories, the songs, that come ‘from the 
big broadcasting stations within a circle 
a thousand miles ‘across. -D-4 reaches 
out five hundred miles in any direction 
and brings into your home whatever 
program you want to hear—and brings 
it in with all its original beauty and 
clearness. Such is the marvelous 
achievement of the regenerative circuit 
when it is harnessed to compact ef- 
ficiency by the time-proven De Forest 
parts of which this fine little set is made. 


Master of _ _. 
a Thousand Miles 
of Enjoyment 


You are that with D-4 alone. When 
you add RadioCraft’s D-5 2-Step Am- 
plifier, you practically double this reception 
range on head phones, or actuate a loud 
speaker at the original range. All De 
Forest dealers also carry RadioCraft sets. 


FREE arate 
CATALOGS 
We will mail you the RadioCraft catalog 
and price list if you are interested in 
Regenerative Sets, or the De Forest 32-page 
catalog and prices if you want full infor- 
mation on De Forest parts or sets, includ- 
ing the new thousand-mile range Reflex 
with 2-foot Indoor Loop. Address letter 
or postcard to 


THE RADIOCRAFT CO., Inc. 
Department D-1 


139 Franklin Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


I ss . his and thirty-six other 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H252 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


CHICAGO 


FOREIGN 


January 17.—The French begin requisition- 
ing coal in the Ruhr, meanwhile taking 
measures to insure the distribution of 
food to the German miners. 


Poland has assured Germany that she 
will not cooperate with France in any 
military enterprise against Germany, 
according to a statement made to 
Chancellor Cuno by.the German Minis- 
ter to Warsaw. 


January 18.—The German Government 
reaffirms its order to the Rubr mine 
operators to deliver no coal to the 
French, and decides to place a credit 
at the disposal of the operators to help 
them meet their pay-rolls. At the same 
time the French military authorities 
institute court-martial proceedings 
against six coal operators for refusal 
to obey French orders. 


January 19.—French authorities place all 
the state mines in the Ruhr under sur- 
veillance, arrest ten officials ~in the 
Ruhr coal and coke industry, seize the 
customs, and take over branches of 
the Reichsbank in Ruhr towns. 


Greek troops are reported to be massing 
in the neutral zones along the Maritza 
River on the eastern border of Thrace, 
and the Allies warn the Greek Govern- 
ment to halt this movement. 


January 20.—Fritz Thyssen and five other 
coal magnates of the Ruhr are arrested 
by French military authorities on a 
charge of resisting the orders of the 
French administrators of the district. 


Kleven men are executed by orders of 
the Irish Free State Government, nine 
on a charge of bearing arms and two on 
a charge of train-wrecking. These bring” 
the total executions since November 17 
to 45. ; 3 


January 21.—Railroad workers at Dort- 
mund, a Ruhr town, go on strike, and 


walkouts occur in several of the Ruhr 


mines. 


The Turkish Government protests to the 
Allied High Commission against Greek 
military concentration in Western 
Thrace. a 


The Greek Government proclaims am- 
nesty for all political offenses except 
those in which judicial decision already 
has been given. 


January 22.—A general walkout set for 
labor in the Ruhr fails to materialize, 
but rail transportation is reduced to 40 
per cent. The Freneh decide against 
taking extreme military measures 
against the Germans. In Berlin French 
people and all things French are 
boycotted. 


Three more men are executed by order 
of the Irish Free State Government on 
a charge of bridge-burning. 


Max Nordau, famous German author 
and philosopher, dies in Paris, in his 
74th year, . 


January 23.—The German Government 
protests to the United States and Allied 
Governments against the French and 
3elgian attempt to force the German 
officials to render assistance in the 
Ruhr against their own country. Work- 
ers in the Stinnes and Thyssen mines 
and plants strike in protest against the 
arrest of their officials, and the French 
threaten complete isolation of. the 
Ruhr Valley unless German resistance 
ceases, 


You can buy all the material for a complete home 7 
direct from the manufacturer and save four profits 
on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 
Write today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 483. 
The above sturdy two-story home contains big living- 


room, dining-room, kitchen,- pantry, rear porch, three 
bed-rooms, bath and closets. A complete home. 


5-Room 


for this 


All lumber cut to fit by Aladdin System (not portable), 
Proved savings of over 18% waste in lumber and up 
to 30% saving on labor, Aladdin homes are warm, 
strong and lasting—built everywhere. Ask your near- 
est Aladdin neighbor. 


Aladdin’s 17 Years’ Success 


Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, win- 
dows, doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware nails, 
lath, roofing and corplete drawings and _ instruc- 
tions. Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siaing and outside fnish. Send today for money- 
saving Aladdin Catalog No. 483. 


The ALADDIN Co., 24X00: 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 
Dp corse Portland, Oregon; and Toronto, Ontario y 


PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 
sion of your own’and earn 


YOU CA big income in service fees. 


A New system of foot correction: readily learned by 
anyone at home in afew weeks. Easy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting: 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Gorlex CGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly. 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soapis the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving, 


Are You Under Weight? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, 
I will send you a sample of the famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do 
not send any money—just your name and 
address to Alexander Laboratories, 3271 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


have a_ business-profes- 


. 


- PVuricsy: refuses to. accept the British pro- 
posal to refer the Mosul dispute to the 


' League of Nations for settlement, and _ 


Marquis Curzon declares he will lay 
the matter before that body, setting 
‘' forth that a situation has arisen which 
e is likely to disturb international peace. 
\ 
. DOMESTIC 
3 Jamuary 17.—Unable to agree on the inter- 
4 _est_to.be paid on the British debt to the 
rs ‘United States, the British Debt Com- 
A mission decides to return to England 
' for further conference with the home 
“| Government. 


‘In a letter to Marator Lodge, Saenary 
of State Hughes upholds the work of 
Roland W. Boyden, American observer 
with the Allied Reparations Commission. 


January 19.—Five union miners charged . 


with murder during the Herrin mine 
riots last June, when twenty non- 
union workers were killed, are ac- 
quitted. All of them face a second 
trial on another murder charge. 
~ The Capper agricultural credits bill 
Aare for the organization of co- 
operative credit associations, with 
- $250,000 capital, and extension of 
farmers’ credit is passed by the Ronsite 
without opposition. 


January 21.—Seeretary of State Hughes 
denies that there is a split between him- 
self and President Harding, asserting 
that they are in entire agreement 


January 22.—United States marshals arrest 
Mayor Rosewell O. Johnson and several 
other officials of Gary, Indiana, on 

} charge of being spaced in a boot- 
legging ring. 


Senator Borah issues a statement urging 
the Government to protest against the 
French occupation of the Ruhr. 


Benedict Crowell, Assistant Secretary of 
War under President Wilson, pleads 
not guilty in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court to the indictment 
recently returned against him and six 
others, charging conspiracy to defraud 
in connection with construction of 
army camps. 


January 23.—Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
introduces a bill for a Federal marriage 
and divorcee law, which forbids mar- 
riage between white and colored races 
and is designed to ‘‘prevent hasty and 

‘ foolish marriages and to make divorce 
~*~ more difficult.” 


By a vote of 223 to 101 the House { 


. passes the Green resolution amend- 
ing the Constitution so as to prohibit 
the further issuance of tax-exempt 
securities. : 


call 


Real Proficiency.—A city business man 
was very keen on having proficient clerks 
in his employ. Before a clerk could enter 
his office he was required to pass a written 

‘examination on his knowledge of business. 

At one examination one of the questions 
was: ‘‘Who formed the first company?” 

A certain bright youth was a little 
puzzled at this, but was not to be floored. 
He wrote: 

“Noah successfully floated a company 
while the rest of the world was in liquida- 
tion.” 

He passed.—London Answers. 


Bad Words.—George Marble tells of a 
yery devout man whose swear word is 
 Keokuk—because that’s the biggest dam 
in his knowledge.— Kansas City Star. 
That’s all right for dam, but for a polite 
expression of disgust Oshkosh is useful.— 
Toledo Blade. 
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Invest in Bonds 
—they are backed by actual values 


HEN a great industry with es- 

tablished earning power borrows 
money by issuing bonds, it pledges 
actual properties of known value as 
security for the amount borrowed. 


Buyers of such bonds participate ina 
well secured loan for a definite number 
of years at a definitely stated rate of 
interest. 


The security back of every bond 
offered by The National City Company 
has been carefully studied and analyzed. 


The latest list of such tssues will be sent on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 5O leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS ‘SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


eee 


$4. 


Sel 
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In the February Number (Now on Sale) 
The fiterary Digest 


_ INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


An HHastrated Monthly Magazine for the Wide Fraternity of Men 


The Sensational Lapse of the Spanish Novel 
By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


A Russian Diplomat on Russia’s 

Troubles. By Maurice Fran- 
' cis Egan. 

Emma Calve Writes Her Memoirs. 
By Henry T. Finck. 

The Geography of Mr. Housman’s 
Last Poems. By John Er- 
skine. 


Scandinavia’s Achievement in 
Modern Art. By Charles De 


Kay. 

Robert Keable and His Spiritual 
Adventures. By Michael 
Sadleir. 


New York’s Don Juan of a Century 
Ago, byl -R..Y barra: 
Lyric Forms and Boiled Straw- 


berries from France. By 
Brander Matthews. 


Ambassador Page and Woodrow Wilson 
By RAY STANNARD BAKER - 


and Women Who Appreciate and Enjoy the Fellowship of Books 


Other Articles of Deep Interest 


A New Feature 


Beginning with this number (Feb- 
ruary), The Literary Digest IN- 
TERNATIONAL BOOK RE- 
VIEW will open its columns to its 
readers in a department entitled 
the “‘Literary Question Box.”’ Here 
readers ask and answer questions 
regarding lost poems, forgotten 
authorships,. incomplete _quota- 
tions, choice of books for specific 
purposes, etc. Inspired by the true 
spirit of mutual help, our readers 


. are making this a treasure chest of 


the waifs and strays of literature 
as well as creating an ever-flowing 
fount of valuable information. 


Some Magnificent Failures — 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Certain Literary Sins of Theodore Dreiser 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE * 


Arthur Machen, Dreamer and 
Mystic. By Carl Van Vech- 
ten. 


An Aladdin’s Treasure from ye 


Egypt. By Jsaac Anderson. 


Asquith’s Further Literary 
Indiscretions. By Florence 
Finch Kelly. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell Describes 
Her Stage Career. 


Certain Radical and Conservative 
Critics. By Herbert S. Gor- 
man. 

The Thorny Path of the Salaried 
Employe. By Raymond G. 
Fuller. 

Important Books of the Month. 

Books Talked About in Literary 
Europe. 


Mrs. 


Current Fiction Reviewed by 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


GILBERT CANNAN 


On Sale at All News-Stands 
15 cents the copy 


Use this Coupon for Yearly Subscription 
—12 numbers—$1.50. D 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


i 
' 
I 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. : 
Please enter my subscription for The } 
Literary Digest INTERNATIONAL BOOK , 
REVIEW for one year, for which I enclose ! 
$1.50. D2-3-23 
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pany 
Duffield & Company 


Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany 


LLOYD MORRIS 


pany 


John James 


P. Dutton & Company 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


The Gorham Press 
Harcourt, Brace & Com- 


Harper & Brothers 


The Judson Press 

Alfred A. Knopf 

Little, Brown & Company 
David McKay Company 
Negro Year Book Company 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 


EDNA FERBER 


LOUISE. M. FIELD and others 


Read the Announcements of These Publishers in This Issue 

The Abingdon Press 

- Appleton & Company 

Boni & Liveright, Incor- 
porated 

The Century Company 

The Devin-Adair Company 

George H. Doran Company 

Doubleday, Page & Com- 


The Penn Publishing 
Company 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Thomas Seltzer 

Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany 

BOOK CLOTHS 

The Holliston Mills, In- 


corporated 
Interlaken Mills 
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| THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
A will be taken of anonymous communications. 


R 3 

“L. F. M.,” Danville, Tll—‘ A discussion has inute 
arisen. between a friend and myself in connection 

with the use of the sentence ‘There were ten 


Pullmans (or Pullman) in the train.’ My con- 
tention is that the plural is correct; my friend —a traveler in Japan is settling a hotel 


This 


believes the singular should be used. What do 3 A cae 
‘you say?”’ ar bill with an official travelers’ cheque of 


Fither ‘Ten Pullman cars” or ‘‘ten Pullmans”’ the American Bankers Association. 


is correct. The plural of Pullman is Pullmans, " sa tareie bavi i R 
just as the plural of Smith is Smiths. —a woman In Karis 1s buying a hat on Aue 


Goold Brown in his “Grammar of English de la Paix with an A*B-A Cheque. 
Grammars, pt. Il, ch. 3, p. 244, says: ‘Proper —here at home a returning traveler is 
names when they form the plural for the most : : : 

paying a customs official with A-B-A 


part form it regularly by assuming s or es accord- American 
ing to the termination; as, Carolina. the Caro- Cheques, —the only travel cheques ac- ABA Recoeincod Cheques 
linas; James, the Jameses.”’ cepted by the United States Goverm “TRAVEL MONEY’ 


“Proper names of individuals, used as such, are ment in payment of duties, 
not subject to pluralization, but when several 


are as handsome as bank-notes,safer than 
persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun 


money, more convenient than letters of 
credit; they identify you the wide world 
bs * over. With A-B-A Cheques you are in- 
—on an Atlantic liner a passenger 18 pay- dependent of banks and banking hours. 

ing the purser with A-B-A Cheques. g4/d in compact wallets in denominations 


—at a roadside garage in California a 
becomes in some degree common, and admits of motorist is using an A-B-A Cheque 
the plural form,’’ so says Allen in his ‘‘ Grammar,”’ to buy gasoline. 

p. 41, where he gives as examples, ‘‘The Stuarts 
and the Cezsars.” 


“M.D. B.,’’ Baltimore, Md.—‘ (1) Kindly give 


us a senten in which tt ) ive i y . “; 

ised. Is it possible for Diora tah a forivative || At this minute, in all parts of the of $ro, $20, S50 and $100 by more 

a pardcble phy = Rt meaning a8 Dae world, A-B-A Cheques are smoothing thaz 20,000 banks and trust companies 
i 0. or Ss ein e Iovlowlng . ° . 

sentence: ‘The lecture was enumerative of world the financial pathway for many thou- im the United States and Canada. Ask 


tours.’ If correctly used, please tell me what it i - Be 
ee as: Why is obbipato spelled with one sands of travelers, for A-B+A Cheques at your bank. 


“*b” on sheet music? ”’ 
(1) The word enumerative dates from 1651, The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these cheques is 


"when it was used by Jeremy Taylor. The word 

means “having reference to enumeration; capable BANKERS ! RUST COMP ANY 
of enumerating, that is, of specifying singly or 

individually,’ as, ‘‘The method of compiling the 
statistics for the Census of the United States is NEW YORK ; PARIS 
enumerative.’ It is not possible for a word to have 
a derivative or participle which has no real 
meaning. Our interpretation of the meaning of 
the sentence that you submit, ‘‘The lecture was 
enumerative of world tours,” is that the intention 
of the person using the word enumerative was to 
indicate that the lecture consisted of an enumera- 
tion of world tours. By this it may be under- 
stood that the lecturer set out somewhat as fol- 
Jows: ‘‘In bringing my subject before you, I pur- 
pose to discuss a number of possible tours. For 
example, tour No. 1: Leaving New York January 
ist, will proceed, etc. The itinerary for tour 
No. 2: Leaving New York by rail for San Franr 
cisco, will include, etc.’’ This is an enumerative 
presentation of different tours. 


(2) The spelling obligato is the earlier form of 
obbligato. The word was introduced into English iL GNI ae IO N 


_-ffom the Italian, in which language the original S at ART N G 


spelling was obligato. Its first use in English 


dates from 1724 and is to be found in a volume LIiGhst J N G 


entitled ‘‘Explications of Foreign Words in Music 
Books,” p. 50. The single “b”’ form has been qe HE record of Bosch Starting, Lighting and Ignition’ 


use,in English since that date. The double ‘‘b Systems is unequaled. 


form is merely a recent introduction. The en- Bode ‘ 
gravers of music adopt the simpler form. Over four million Bosch Users have had continuous 
| and unfailing performance from Bosch Electrical Equip- 


“HF, W. M.,” Breckenridge, Minn.—‘‘ Kindly ment, and are enthusiastic in its praise. 
f Eee metre meaning and origin of the term horse- The Bosch Trade Mark is the distinctive symbol to seek 
my ee toe tao herder in pbaree® of & when selecting the electrical equipment of your car. You 
Biting of hed ea “Western so aE The can accept it as a guarantee of quality and dependability. 
origin of the phrase has been assumed to be an Be Satisfied / Specify Bosch! 
extension of the verb ‘‘wrangle’’ in the sense of c ae ‘ 
wrestling or struggling with refractory horses in AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP N 
New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 


the bunch. In England, he is a horse-dealer. ‘ 2 . 
é Detroit San Francisco 


“G@. B.,” Liberty, N. Y.—‘*‘Can you tell me the 
meaning of the red ball that is up when the 
skating-ponds are open for skating?’”’ 

In the International Code of signals by flags 
between ships at sea, or between sbips and shore- 
stations, a white flag with a red ball or disk in Timer of the Bosch t : Battery Ignition System 
its center denotes assent, ‘‘ Yes,’’ as well as the 7 
letter C. It is, therefore, probable that this 
signal was displayed originally by the Park 
Departments of our cities in silent answer to the 
oft-repeated question, ‘‘Is the ice safe?” 


“Ww, N. G.,” Newark, N. J.—‘‘What is the 
correct plural for gauss—gauss or gausses?’ 


The word gauss should follow the ordinary rule 
in English by adding -es for the plural—gausses. 
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Want 20 copies 
at one typing? 


Then use MultiKopy 
No Light 


Weight Black 

Specially made to give 20 or more | 
clear, legible impressions at one 
time, according to weight of copy 
tissue used. These copies will 
last as long as the paper holds to- 
gether. 

MultiKopy No. 25 meets more requirements 


of general office use than any other. It makes 
clear, clean and permanent coptes. 


Ask your stationer for your kind of Multi- 
Kopy. If he cannot supply you, write our 
Nearest warehouse. 


F. S. Webster Company 


Incorporated 
334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehou-es 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


arr 


MARK 


TRADE 


UlTl 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 


Course in 2 Years 


Bealawyer. Law trainedmen 
earn big money and occupy top 
positions fn social, business 
and public life, 


$5,000 to $10,000 
a yearis what youcan earn. Our 
improved system guides you step 
by step until you have passéd the 
fey bar examination in any state. Low cost, easiest 
@eterms. We furnish everything including complete 
Law Library. Send for free catal 2g. q 
3 AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. L-252 Drexel Ave. and 58th. Chicago 


Z 


Niagara of 
Running Water 


Aninstantly available utility for every- 
day needs, for every home, farm and 
outdoor use where city water cannot be 
had. For drinking, kitchen uses, laun- 
dry, bath-room, lawn, watering stock— 
all the thousand and one daily uses for 
water under pressure. 

Hoosier Water Service does away with 
the drudgery of pumping and carrying 
water by hand. Pumps water from well 
of any depth—uses any form of power— 
no need to remodel or rebuild present 
equipment—economical and easily op- 
erated. Just turn a faucet and use all 
you wish. 

Bulletin G and full information free 
for the asking. 
FLINT & WALLING MFG, CO, 
30 Oak Street Kendallville, Indiana 


OOSIE 


Water Service 


The Literary Digest for February 3, 1923 
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Nouveau Riche.—The pound can now, 
tell the dollar to go to £.— London Opinion. 


Try This on Him.— Wirie (retorting)— 
“No, my dear, I don’t spend too much. It 
is you who don’t earn enough.’”’—Sans Gene 
(Paris). 


A Continued Story.—We hear that an 
enterprising daily paper is anxious to secure 


the serial rights for the Carpentier-Siki_ 


dialog.—London Opinion. 


The Donor. — Maaisrrarr—‘Are you 
married?” 

Prisoner— “No. I got this black eye 
from a friend.”’—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


The Two Barred Professions.—Retired 
Gunner Officer, 25, in need of funds, will 
do anything except robbing and office work. 
—Write Box W..402, the Times.—Classi- 
jied ad in the London Times. 


Bold Man.—The singing of carols in the 
U. 8. was distinctly heard by an Aber- 
ystwyth wireless amateur, Nevertheless, 
nothing daunted, he proposes to continue 
with his hobby.—London Opinion, 


Fully Prepared.—Erie’s annual auto 
show opens this afternoon at 2 o’clock for 
the week, the show being held this year in 
the new building of the Erie Burial Vault 
Company on East Ninth Street.—Mead- 
ville (Pa.) Tribune-Republican. 


A Little Investment.—‘‘The dealer made 
you pay more than this picture is worth,” 
commented the artist. ; 

“I know it,” answered Mr. Cumrox. 
“T’m selling him a piece of property, and 
I want to convey the impression that I am 
guileless and easy.””—Washington Star. 


Up to Posterity—Thebauld, ex-service 
man, had died. Two friends were dis- 
cussing his affairs at the close of the funeral. 

“Did he will anything to his wife?” 
asked Thomanson. 

“Nobody knows yet,” replied Morrison. 
“He left her his bonus,”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


Cheated. — Incinur—‘Look here, this 
is scandalous. I’ve only got one box of 
chocolates presented to me.” 

Stace Manacer—‘“‘Well, that’s bet- 
ter than nothing; what are you grumbling 
about?” 

Inctnur—“Grumbling—I like that; 
grumbling, when I paid for four!’—The 
Passing Show (London). 


The Decoy.—A clergyman, taking oc- 
casional duty for a friend in a remote coun- 
try parish, was greatly seandalized on 
observing the old verger, who had been 
collecting the offertory, quietly abstract a 
fifty-cent piece before presenting the plate 
at the altar-rail. 

After service he called the old man into 
the vestry and told him with some emotion 
that his crime had been discovered. 

The verger looked puzzled for a moment. 
Then a sudden light dawned on him. 

“Why, sir, you don’t mean that old 
half-dollar of mine? Why, I’ve led off with 
that’ for the last fifteen years!’— Every- 
body's Magazine. 


—Johns Hopkins News Letter. Bae 


aa 
The Movie Kind is Safer—‘Fun from 
the Press’”—getting drunk on apple cider. 


Z 
os 


We Retract.—Tue Lirrrary Dicesr 
says there is no such word as “gotten.” 
How about “Mine Gotten Himmel!”’— 
Birmingham (Ala.) News. _ 


Are They. Jealous?—Prohibition still 


holds sway in America. And at this time 
of year the emphasis is on the “‘still’” and 
the “sway.” —The Passing Show (London). 


Reclassified.—Sportinge Gunr—“I wish 
to buy a revolver.” 
SALESMAN —‘‘In the basement, sir — 


domestic article section.”—The Passing 


Show (London). 


Cheap at the Price.—‘‘Year before last 


was a good one for painting all over the 
country. ‘The Fountain,’ with a woman 
and two children, sold for $18,500.”’—From 
our own LirERarY DiGEst. 


A Job Waiting.—Family landed at Ellis 
Island speaking a language nobody could 
understand. If they could only sing they 


would make a valuable addition to grand 


opera.— New York Evening Matt. 


Problem Solved—A. J. U. writes: 
“Your reply to W. U. solves my problem. 


Ten days ago I made a trip, feeding our 18-_ 


months-old child kept hot in avacuum bottle 
for six hours.’”’—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


The Comeback.—‘“One of them city 
fellers tried to sell me the Woolworth 
building.”’ 

“What did you say?” Ee 

“T sez, ‘All right, young feller, wrap i 
up.’”’—Judge. 


Ear Work.—Lazy Mrxp—“‘I have a 
new position with the railroad company.” 

Weary Ruoprs—‘‘What is it?” 

Lazy Mixe—“‘You know the fellow that 


goes alongside the train and taps the axles 


to see if everything’s all right? Well, I 
help him listen.”—Good Hardware. ; 


_ English a Ja English.—Enrnvustastic 
Girt—‘‘Tsn’t this a topping party?” | 

Buask Boy:—‘It’d be top-hole if the 
music wasn’t so dud, ’eos the gruh’s not bad, 
what there is of it, and the floor’s good 
enough in parts, and the girls aren’t too 
dusty, only they dance as if their steering- 
gear was wonky!’—The Passing Show 
(London). 


Lord Help the Wildcat.—Two hunters in 
the North Carolina woods had chased a 
wildeat to a clearing and were terrified to 
see the beast jump into the window of a 
cabin from which the sound of awoman’s 
voice had just been heard. On the poreh, 
rocking comfortably and apparently un- 
perturbed, sat Friend Husband. 

“For heaven’s sake, is your wife in 
there?” screamed one of the hunters. 

“SY -eaihiee ees 

“Good Lord, man, get busy! A wildeat 
just jumped in the window!” 

“Yeah? Well, let him git out the best 


way he can.. I got no use for-the pesky | 


critters and danged if I’m goin’ to 


help 
him.”—American Legion Weekly. 2 


